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WHY—AFTER ALL—THIS BOOK WAS WRITTEN 


Tuts book, like all Gaul, is divided into three parts, because it was writ- 
ten with three types of reader in mind. 

The First Reader is the stranger to the City of New York who wants to 
find his way around as quickly as possible to all the most interesting places, 
and having found them, to be told, briefly and accurately, something of their 
place in the history of the town. This reader is advised to turn at once to the 
last section of the book, called “The Manhood of New York,” on page 110. 
There he will find the city of to-day divided into eight “zones,” each “zone’’ 
complete in itself (so that any one may be omitted), and covering comfortably 
a full day’s sight-seeing, with a place to lunch and advice thrown in on how 
to get there. Then, when this reader is back on the boat or speeding away on a 
train, if he hasn’t had enough of New York, he may turn to the beginning and 
read the “Infancy” and “Youth” of the town, linking up what he reads with 
what he has just seen. 

The Second Reader is the one who has already seen a good many of the fa- 
miliar sights, perhaps many times, but is just a little bit hazy as to their place 
in history. When did New Amsterdam become New York, and how was it the 
British were able to take it without firing a shot? Who were the Patroons and 
why? What made Broad Street broad and Wall Street wall, and what about 
this Canal Street? What part of the downtown water front to-day is made 
land, and soon. ‘This reader should plunge in courageously at the beginning, 
and, when he gets to the sight-seeing part, leave it out, if he thinks he knows 
it all. 

The Third Reader is the one who already knows and loves New York; who 
never tires of it and who always hopes for and seldom fails to find another 
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delectable morsel of his favourite fare. To such a reader, our repast will be 
light; just a fragment offered sincerely in the hope that he may nibble at it, 
and having nibbled, bolt the whole thing from cover to cover. And when he 
has finished say with a smile, touched, perhaps, with kindly tolerance, “There’s 
not much of it, but what there is, is good!” 


SaraH M. Lockwoop. 
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NEW YORK—NOT SO LITTLE 
AND NOT SO OLD 


THE INFANCY OF NEW YORK 


1609-1700 


HIS is not the first time that the story of New York has been told, not 
by a thousand times or so. It is not in the least difficult to find out all 
about it, all the accurate dates and detailed facts. You may read 
them, for instance, in the fascinating volumes that are listed in the back of this 
one. But in this little book we hope to take a different point of view. We are 
not going to look at New York as something musty and old behind plate glass; 
something made up of old documents and tattered flags, but rather as a friend, 
very much alive, about whom we are particularly enthusiastic and whom we 
want very much to have you know. “Just the chap you'll like!” we exclaim, 
pounding you on the back. “The best ever. You must meet him. A great 
fellow.” We shall go on describing him, of course, how old he is, how tall, the 
colour of his eyes and hair; all these and many more facts and dates will get 
in in spite of us, for you must know these things if you really want to make the 
acquaintance of New York, but, after all, isn’t there something else? Wouldn’t 
you be apt to ask, “Yes, but what kind of a chap is he?” 

Well, there you are. As a matter of fact, you don’t know New York if 
you know only his dates and facts. It is the bearing these things had upon his 
character and development that makes them important. If we find New York 
arrogant, democratic, ambitious, and naive we shall try to find out what events 
in his life have made him so. Of course, many people will not agree with us. 
People never agree in discussing a friend. All we can do is to present New 


York as he seems to us to be. Then, when you have met, we shall leave you 
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alone to develop your acquaintance into something far richer and deeper than 
this brief intorduction. 

We shall picture the New York of to-day, then—at least, the Manhattan 
part of it—as a lusty young giant some three hundred years old, about fourteen 
miles tall and twenty-two square miles big, lying prone upon his back in the 
glorious sunshine that is one of his chief delights. There is nothing gloomy or 
dark or cadaverous about the splendid physique of New York. He lies there 
with the soles of his feet turned up at the Battery, lapped by the blue waters of 
the Bay. His broad, straight backbone is Fifth Avenue, his ribs are the side 
streets, right and left, upon which a large part of his structure is built, Broad- 
way is most certainly his lights and Park Avenue his liver. For his tummy 
we have the two great railway terminals that lie in his middle and into which, 
morning, noon, and night, come pouring the blood and brain and brawn that, 
circulating through his arteries, give him life. His soul is Central Park, much 
too small for his great body, but containing the germ of finer things in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. His head, covered with a considerable black 
fuzz, lies in Harlem, and his arms stretched out across the rivers clutch the land 
on the east and west. It would be difficult to say where his brains are. They 
seem to be everywhere in the most unexpected places, but he keeps his money 
oddly enough away down in the toe of his boot in a good safe place called Wall 
Street. As for his heart, he hasn’t any. He is notoriously without heart. 
Ask anybody. 

There he lies, complacent, powerful, and proud, bound to the earth by 
criss-cross shining threads of steel, by deep-driven long steel pins, by immense 
piles of stone heaped up here and there by the excited little ants that use or 
abuse him as they will. From time to time he moves restlessly, shifting the 
weight of building from one spot to another. Then down come all the piles of 
stones and away hurry the little ants to pile them up in another place. 

But except for his restlessness New York is a complacent giant, caring 
little what happens to him so long as he is not disturbed in his dreams. Men 
have come, countless thousands of them, to spend their feeble strength upon 
the heaps of stone and steel. To them New York gives little heed. He 
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knows that they will pass like breath upon a glass, but that he will remain, 
Waxing strong upon their weakness, growing big with their littleness,’ Let 
them come with their dreams and hopes to sob them out upon his breast. He 
hears them not, for he is busy with his dreams, with visions vast as the stars 
that swim above him, many as the lights that are caught in the twinkling 
tangle of his streets; visions not of man’s future but his own: New York the _ 
inevitable, the incomparable, the conqueror. 


Tue Foot or New Yorxe—Tue Batrery 


Now that we have New York stretched out before us, we shall go back over 
his history and try to find out how our lusty young giant came to be the fellow 
heis. Like our own lives, the life of a city is made up of a mass of details, most 
of them commonplace, some of them heroic, and some of them, alas! un- 
worthy. Inherited instincts and traditions react in the most unexpected and 
astonishing manner to the force of circumstances, and these reactions result 
in rugged peaks that catch the light far above the plane of everyday life. In 
this book, we shall leap, so to speak, from peak to. peak, trying to pick out those 
things that will give us a clear vision of the big men, the moving events, and 
the peculiar conditions that made New York what it is to-day. But let us try 
to remember all the time that down in the valley little men and little events 
were fashioning the path that lead to the peaks above their heads. 


Henry Hupson—1609 


I am afraid that our infant New York will have very large feet. They 
began to grow long before anything else. In fact, the Battery is by far the 
most interesting and vital spot in the whole town, and it is important that we 
start with a clear picture of what that wooded point of land looked like on the 
morning in September of 1609 when Henry Hudson sailed up the bay. 

What a thrill of appreciation the adventurer-captain must have felt as he 
cautiously nosed his little vessel through the Narrows into the beautiful har- 
bour. Directly in front of him, as he leaned over the rail, was a wooded square- 
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cut point of land embraced on the north and east by deep water passages. 
Hudson’s heart leapt up with the hope that here at last was his long-sought 
passage to the Indies. Surely that majestic river on the left could lead to 
nothing else! But before putting his hopes to the test, he anchored at its 
mouth, and while his sailors filled their water casks at a sparkling stream that 
flowed into the bay, Hudson undoubtedly went 
ashore to stretch his legs and have a look around. 

He found that the stream flowed through 
lush valleys and wooded hills from a deep fresh- 
water pond about a mile in the interior. This 
pond, which we shall soon know as the “ Collect,” 
or “Fresh-water Pond,” with the marshy land 
around it, hindered for many years the growth 
of the city in that direction. It was a beautiful 
spot, and in late Colonial days was popular as 
a skating pond. In 1796, long before Fulton 
got his boat going, it was the scene of the first 
trial of a steamboat, the invention of a man 
named John Fitch. The little craft went around 
and around at the terrific speed of six miles an 
hour, to the great amusement of the crowd 
gathered on the banks to watch it, but it was looked upon as a mere freakish 
toy, and was soon pulled up on the shore, where it rotted away. 

But we must get back to Hudson, whom we left wandering about in the 
September woods, rich in ripe fruits, brilliant in autumn foliage, and quiet 
with the peace of a new Eden. Timid savages, shy as the game that flitted 
through the trees, came to him with gifts of pelts, and Hudson, with his 
shrewd trader’s eye, saw that these were superb in quality and amazingly well 
tanned. 

3 For three days, from September 11th to the 14th, Hudson lingered in this 
pleasant paradise. Then he weighed anchor and sailed up the river that bears 
his name. He got about as far as Albany when shoal waters forced upon him 
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the conviction that after all this was not the way to the Indies. On the twenty- 
third, his little square-rigged vessel turned up her tail and sailed out of the 
Narrows on her homeward journey. 

But memories of the delectable island must have remained in the mind of 
the disappointed skipper, for Hudson’s accounts of it were glowing in the 
extreme. However, his employers, the Dutch East India Company, were 
much too powerful and much too deeply concerned with trade with the Orient 
to bother with tales of a faraway land of doubtful profit. Moreover, they were 
angry with Hudson. This was his third failure to find a northern passage to 
India. When he sailed forth once more, this time in the employ of an English 
company, it was a matter of indifference to the Dutch that his crew mutinied 
in the North seas and set him adrift in an open boat to perish among the ice 
floes. That, they thought, was the last of Henry Hudson. It was only in 
later years that they tried to claim 
him as a Dutch navigator and to call 
him affectionately “Hendrik.” Asa 
matter of fact, Henry Hudson was an 6 
Englishman, and in the four brief 7? Pu 
years that his gallant figure appears : 
on the pages of history, he wrote his 
name deep in the waters that were his 
grave. 

But all ears were not closed to 
Hudson’s glowing tales. In 1613, a 
group of Dutch traders fitted out 
three ships and sent them to make 
further investigation of the new coun- 


Tue First StocKADE—1613 


try. These tough adventurers landed 

on the island and built a dozen rude huts surrounded by a stockade, where they 
spent the summer trading with the Indians. In the fall, two of the vessels 
laden with pelts had set sail for Holland, and the 77ger, in command of a 
man named Block, was about to follow when she caught fire and burned to 
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the water’s edge. Block and his crew were forced to leap into the icy water 
and swim for shore. 

Block must have been a man of indomitable courage, as well as intelligence, 
for he immediately set about building another vessel there on the wild shore. 
The tall inscrutable red men wrapped in their furs watched curiously the little 
craft take shape, for this was the first building ever attempted on Manhattan 
Island, and the odds, one might say, were against it. But sure enough, when 
the Dutch traders came back the next spring, there was Block sailing about in 
a queer little craft which he called the Onrest (Restless). In her he explored 
Long Island Sound and as far as Cape Cod—the first white man to riffle these 
waters. It was from this intrepid and hardy navigator that Block Island got 
its name. 


Tue Dutcu West Inpia ComMpANY—I615 


In the meantime, the Dutch capitalist-traders had formed a new company 
called the Dutch West India Company. They were a powerful, aristocratic, 
arrogant lot of men who easily obtained from the States-General, as the Govern- 
ment of Holland was called, the exclusive right of trade in the new territory, 
which they called New Netherland. This, however, was only a small part of 
their scheme. Holland was at war with Spain, and their main object was to 
pounce upon the Spanish treasure ships returning from South America and loot 
them of their gold. Their success in this was phenomenal, one capture alone 
bringing in treasure to the sum of fourteen million guilders, “So great a treasure 
never did any fleet bring to this or any other country so great a prize.” The 
Company waxed rich beyond the dreams of avarice, and it is not surprising that, 
with bigger and more profitable fish to fry, they soon became indifferent to 
and contemptuous of the welfare of their tiny fur-trading post on the end of the 
far-away snub-nosed island. 


Tue First SETTLEMENT—1623 


However, in 1623, they decided to colonize as well as trade in the new 
country. They picked up some thirty families of Protestant Walloons and 
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sent them over to the trading post. These people were religious refugees from 
France and Belgium, intelligent, brave, industrious, and resourceful. Their 
landing marks the real founding of New York, for they were the first to come 
to the savage island with the intention of being buried in its soil. But—and 
this is something to remember—from the very start, they were people seeking | 
liberty; people who eagerly crossed the wild seas to face hardship and death in | 
the wilderness rather than submit to intolerance at home. Strangely enough, 
the Dutch West India Company failed to recognize this spirit, and they them- | 
selves, by their greed and intolerance, sowed the seeds of discontent and rebel- 
lion that in the end cost them their holdings in America. 

Three years after the landing of the first settlers, the colony was raised into 
a Province and a director-general sent over to rule it. He was given supreme 
authority, and his duty, first and last, was to look to the interests of the Dutch 
West India Company. His job depended upon his cash returns, and he knew it. 

It would be interesting to trace the successive failures of the early Dutch 
governors, to note the distrust that found voice in the ever-increasing crop of 
angry protests that went flying across the water to their High Mightinesses, 
there to be pigeonholed and ignored, but all we shall do here is sketch the ad- 
ministrations of the first and the last of the Dutch rulers, and let further study 
fill in the picture of mismanagement and injustice that finally opened the way 
to the British occupation of New Amsterdam. 


Peter MInueT—1626-1633 


The first director-general to take up his work in the new colony was a man 
named Peter Minuet. He arrived in 1626 and immediately bought the island 
from the Manhattes Indian tribe for sixty guilders (about twenty-four dollars), 
paid in beads and trinkets. He estimated his purchase to be “eleven thousand 
morgens in size,” about twenty-two thousand acres, and he was not far from 
right. Then he named the little settlement New Amsterdam and set about 
improvingit. He built a fort in the form of a simple block house with palisades. 
Trees were felled for a warehouse where the Indians came to trade and get their 
first taste of the white man’s fire water. A horse-mill was built, with the loft 
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above fitted up with benches for religious services. Rude houses sprang up, 
each man building how and where he pleased. Of course, there were no 
streets, people cutting across lots as they do in any 
camp in going by the easiest route from one place 
to another. Paths thus worn into the earth are 
hard to erase. In after years, they turned into 
streets, which accounts for the haphazard confu- 
sion in the lower part of the City to-day. Minuet 
was sympathetic with the settlers who continued 
to come in from Holland until the population 
of the settlement was increased to nearly two 
hundred. To all these people, no matter what 
their religion, he gave a hearty welcome and as 
much land as they could cultivate. 


Tue PaTRoon SySTEM—1627 


In the meantime, the Dutch West India Company, disgusted with the in- 
significant returns from New Netherland, decided to encourage colonization by 
a new scheme. ‘This was to offer to any member of the Company who would 
send over a colony of fifty people a tract of land, anywhere except on Man- 
hattan Island, sixteen miles long on one bank of a river or eight miles long on 
both banks, and extending indefinitely into the interior. Any man embracing 
this opportunity was given the title of patroon with full property rights and 
freedom in trade in everything except furs. Of course, he was supposed to 
pay the Indians for the land, but this was looked upon as a negligible detail— 
which it was! The colonists under this contract were to be free from taxation 
for ten years, but bound absolutely in the service of the patroon for that time. 
Men who served out their time or were able to buy their freedom from the 
patroon were known as “freemen,” a term which always looks queer on the 
pages of the history of our country. 

Of course, this scheme amounted to no more or less than the old feudal sys- 
tem transplanted to a new soil, and it appealed enormously to the wealthy 
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Dutch aristocrats, who immediately fitted out ships and employed agents to 
come over and pounce on the richest lands up and down the Hudson valley. 
Perhaps the most typical, as well as the most powerful, of the Dutch patroons 
was a man named Kilien Van Rensselaer, a member of the Dutch West India 
Company, who grabbed up a huge estate on both sides of the Hudson just 
south of Albany. This great feudal principality, for that is what it really 
grew to be, was called Rensselaer; and although Kilien himself never came 
over, his sons did, and it was held by their descendants as successive lords 
of the manor until almost the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 

Van Rensselaer was only one of many aristocrats attracted to this country 
by the patroon system. Their coming explains the building of fine mansions 
in the wilderness and the presence here at so early a date of beautiful furniture 
and massive plate, for these lords lived in the manor house with all the dignity 
and authority of the landed gentry of Europe. It explains, too, the names of 
many of our towns and parks, such as Pelham Manor and Van Cortlandt Park. 
A man by the name of Van der Donck, for example, obtained the privilege of 
patroon over the land to the north of Manhattan Island, and it was called by: 
the Dutch “de Jonkheer’s Landt,” Jonkheer being a small Dutch title mean- 
ing “‘young sir.” To-day we call it Yonkers. 

But we must not be tempted into the pleasant byways that these old 
names conjure up. We are much more interested in the effect of the patroon 
system on New Amsterdam. Of course, the effect was bad. The members 
of the company who had taken up land were much more interested in the suc- 
cess of their private ventures than in that of the Company. In other words, 
the Company had planted a lot of serpents in the breast of the young province, 
and in the wrangling and bitterness that ensued, the little village of New Am- 
sterdam was ignored. Finally Peter Minuet, accused in his turn of favouring 
the patroons against the interests of the Dutch West India Company, was re- 
called by that august body in 1633, and the bright beginning took on a sombre 
hue. 

We may as well say here that Peter bitterly resented his recall after seven 
years of faithful work, and afterward offered his valuable services to the young 
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Queen of Sweden, who sent an expedition under his guidance to the Delaware 
River, where the Swedes afterward caused the Dutch considerable discomfort. 
Peter Minuet died there at Fort Christiana in 1641. 


BounpDARY DIFFICULTIES 


While we leave the little colony to struggle with the succeeding governors, 
all alike as peas in a pod in their mismanagement and greed, we shall look at 
some of the outstanding difficulties with which both the governing powers and 
the people had to contend. 

The first of these, we have seen, was the patroon system. These powerful 
independent colonies springing up all around the island of Manhattan were a 
constant drain upon the resources of New Amsterdam. 

The second source of continual trouble was the question of the boundaries 
between the Dutch and their New England neighbours to the north. 

The English always claimed, at first with indifference, and then, as their 
power and ambition grew, in a loud voice, that the whole of the Dutch province 
was really theirs, having been discovered by Cabot and claimed by them years 
before Hudson ever set foot on the land. The Dutch replied that occupation 
and not discovery constituted a right to new territory, and the English tossed 
this off by saying that they were occupying the country as rapidly as they 
could, which was certainly true. Up in the Connecticut Valley, which the 
Dutch looked upon as their northern boundary, they were constantly encroach- 
ing. They had a strong settlement at Hartford, and another at New Haven, 
from which, in vain, the Dutch tried to oust them either by force or argument. 
Little by little, English refugees, fleeing from religious persecution in New 
England, found refuge in the fine religious tolerance of New Netherland. All 
that was asked of them was that they swear allegiance to the Dutch govern- 
ment, and they might settle where they pleased. The remarkable Anne 
Hutchinson was one of these. When that cultivated and outspoken lady was 
banished from Salem, she fled first to Rhode Island and then to New Nether- 
land, where she settled with some thirty-five families near New Rochelle, in 1642. 
We shall learn what happened to her there when we get on to the Indian wars. 
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Other refugees settled on Long Island or flocked to New Amsterdam, and 
these, by keeping in touch with their relatives and friends, did much to break 
down the foolish antagonism between the two forlorn provinces. In fact, by 
1642, the English were so numerous in New Amsterdam that an interpreter was 
necessary to serve between the English shipmasters and the Dutch merchants, 
and a public house was built to accommodate the skippers who now stopped 
in for a bit of trade and gossip on their way to and from Virginia. This stone 
tavern facing Coenties Slip on the East River was afterward the Stadt Huys 
or Town Hall, and was the scene for many years of the heated wrangles be- 
tween the governor and townsmen. 

It was easy to let the English in, and a good thing, too, for the Dutch 
colony needed these industrious settlers, but once in, it was hard to get them 
out. Where they settled they stuck like burs, backing up their contention with 
the old argument that, after all, they had a right to be there. And be it noted, 
it was the Dutch who learned the English language; not the English who learned 
the Dutch! 

So far, we see the Dutch colony badly governed by a greedy profit-squeez- 
ing private corporation, indifferent to the needs of its people, hemmed about by 
other colonies that sapped its resources, and disintegrated by a constantly in- 
creasing number of strangers within its gates; strangers who spoke a different 
language but who heartily agreed with the spirit of revolt that was rising 
like a tide in the breasts of the embittered Dutch. One would think that here 
was enough to struggle with, but there was one more menace to the life of the 
colony, perhaps the most threatening and deadly of all. It lurked in the wilder- 
ness that hemmed in every settlement, it hid motionless and intent in the 
thickets that fringed the streams, it flitted like a shadow across the path of the 


moon. 


Tue InpIAN Wars—1640-1645 


It is always difficult to be fair about the Indians. One would like to be- 
lieve, for conscience’ sake, that they were a deceitful war-whooping race of 
demons who forced their bloody warfare upon the innocent settlers, to their 
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pained surprise. As a matter of fact, that is far from the truth. It was the 
Indians who suffered the pained surprise. When the white men first appeared, 
the savages looked upon them as gods and treated them with a courtesy and 
dignity astonishing in a primitive people. It was not long, however, before 
they found that some, at least, of their gods had feet of clay; for the newcomers 
drove them from their lands, laughed at their 
solemn pow-wows, and gave them firearms and 
fire water in unlawful trade for furs. In vain 
the intelligent old chiefs visited the governor beg- 
ging that these things should not be done. “Even 
your own young men,” they argued, “get drunk 
and fight with knives.” 

The Indian creed was and is to this day a 
simple one. They never forget a kindness nor 
forgive an injury, and they give full measure in return for both. What they 
might have been, if intelligently and sympathetically treated, can only be 


imagined from their actions toward De Vries, a sea captain of wide experi- 
ence who had settled on Staten Island. This man treated the Indians with 
courtesy and honesty. He was their friend. They fled to him for counsel, 
warned him of their plans, and even in their most revengeful furies never 
attacked him or his property. ‘Time and again De Vries went with them alone, 
far into the woods, to sit in the centre of their council circle, and when he 
returned, he usually brought back a treaty of peace. One would like to have 
known this tall, weather-beaten old bachelor with the fearless eye and kind 
heart. 

For some time now there had been trouble between the greedy settlers 
and the disillusioned savages. Thefts and threats and occasional murders 
occurred on both sides, but it was not until the summer of 1641 that the shadow 
turned into a black cloud that hung over the settlement like a pall. The 
colony at that time was unfortunately under the governorship of a bumptious 
fool named Kieft. ‘This person, exasperated by perpetual complaints against 
the Indians, decided that he would settle the difficulty once and for all by sim- 
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ply exterminating them. In vain De Vries begged and pleaded with him to 
hold his hand. Kieft, with a fatuous smile, replied, “My order has gone forth 
and cannot be recalled.’’ 

That order is a burning blot upon the history of our country. It was 
issued against a primitive people by a civilized white man holding a position 
of unlimited authority under the greatest corporation in the world at that time. 
_ Nevertheless, on the night of Shrovetide, February 24, 1643, he ordered his 
troops across to the Jersey shore, where they surrounded an encampment of 
sleeping Indians and deliberately murdered more than a hundred of them. 
De Vries, who had dined in the Fort with the Governor that night, sat before the 
fire with an aching heart as the shrieks from the Jersey shore reached him upon 
the still night air. “It is our own nation you murdered when you sent men 
to break the Indians’ heads!’’ he pronounced solemnly. Suddenly the door 
opened, and two Indians stood before him, begging his protection. ‘‘The 
Mohawks have fallen upon us,” they told their friend. ‘No,’ said De Vries 
sadly; “no Indians have done this: it is the work of the Dutch. This is no 
time to hide yourselves in the Fort.”” And going with them to the gate, he 
watched them disappear into the woods. 

The next morning, the conquering heroes returned, bringing the heads of 
several of their victims. They were met by the Governor with loud praise and 
much hand-shaking. Later in the day, a party of thrifty villagers went over 
and plundered the empty wigwams. 

And there you are. We need look no further for an explanation of what. 
followed. The disillusioned and maddened children of the wilderness united 
in a perfect fury of revenge. They, too, were determined to exterminate, and 
they came a long sight nearer to it than Kieft. In one week, the smiling 
country was transformed into a hideous hell. Blood flowed in rivers. Men 
and women died in unspeakable torture. Those who escaped fled, crazed, to 
the Fort, which soon was overcrowded by women and children and cattle, 
huddled together without shelter. 

Month after month, the horrors went on until, in the spring, a temporary 
truce was arranged by De Vries and men crept fearfully into the fields to plant 
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their crops. In August, the war whoop sounded again, and it was then that 
valiant Anne Hutchinson was massacred, she and every single one of her people 
except her little granddaughter, aged eight, who was carried into captivity. 
And how strange an inconsistency is here. When this little girl was afterward 
rescued by the Dutch, she had completely forgotten her own language and 
cried at having to leave her friends, the kind Indians, who had treated her with 
tenderness and care! 

| In October, De Vries, disheartened and ruined by the stupidity of a man he 
despised, sailed for Europe. “Vengeance for innocent blood will sooner or 
later fall upon your head!”’ he said in parting from Kieft. Everyone who 
could do so was fleeing from the accursed country. 


THe Brack WINTER—1644 


The winter that set in was the blackest in the history of the colony. Prac- 
tically no crops had been harvested, and food and clothing were doled out bit 
by bit to the desperate people who had lost everything but the spark of life. 
That spark was burning fiercely against the man whose stupid egotism had 
caused their misery. In a bold letter to the States-General, they accused 
Kieft of responsibility for their sufferings and made plain their determination 
to abandon the colony unless relief came soon. “We have no means of defense 
against a savage foe, and have had a miserable despot sent to rule over us,” 
they cried. But relief was a long time coming. Nor could they get help 
from their New England neighbours. ‘We are not satisfied that your war 
with the Indians is just,” they replied virtuously. 

Why the little colony was not completely wiped out is a mystery. There 
were no more than two hundred men left to defend it against an enemy of more 
than fifteen hundred strong. Somehow, they struggled through the winter, 
and in the spring the savages, who wanted to go back to fishing and hunting, 
showed signs of having had enough. They were sick of bloodshed. In 
August, all the chiefs of the tribes assembled in New Amsterdam and, with 
impressive ceremonies, smoked the pipe of peace. This time the ceremony 
was not laughed at! People, like homing bees, once more scattered through 
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the country, and hope, in the amazing way it has,came surging back. Little by 
little the colony began to pick up again. 

In the meantime, the protests of the desperate people had begun to bear 
late fruit. Although the colony since 1626 had actually cost more than it had 
brought in, and the Company, for that reason, had little sympathy to waste on 
it, they still were not prepared to drop it entirely. They decided to recall 
Kieft and even proposed certain reforms in government. The Governor 
should continue absolute in power, of course, but he might call, if he cared to, 
a council of townsmen to assist him; the Fort should be repaired, the wishes of 
the people respected, and the Indians appeased. 

This millennium was scheduled for 1645, but when peace with the Indians 
was restored, the coming of the new governor was delayed for a year or more, 
which gave friend Kieft a grand opportunity for a little more high-handed 
tyranny before the final take-off. The enraged and demoralized people would 
cheerfully have murdered him, if relief had not been in sight. 

At last it came. At last, on a bright May day in 1647, the new governor 
arrived, and Kieft, with his pockets well filled with the proceeds from a fire- 
water still he had been running on Long Island, sailed away, only to perish at 
sea. I wonder if, as the waters closed over his head, De Vries’s ominous proph- 
ecy rang in his ears. I hope it did. At any rate, we are rid of Kieft and 
may turn our eyes and our hopes, as did the colonists, toward the man who has 
just sailed up the bay. 


‘PETER STUYVESANT—1647-1664 


Peter Stuyvesant, at the time of his arrival in New Amsterdam, was a tall, 
dark, austere man of fifty-five, who carried himself like a prince and swore like 
apirate. He had been fora long time a soldier in the employ of the Dutch West 
India Company, and in a fight with the Portuguese had lost his right leg. 
This had been replaced by a wooden “ peg” decorated with silver bands, which 
accounts for the tradition that he wore a silver leg. In disposition, he was an 
odd mixture of sterling virtues and petty faults. His fiery temper was always 
on the trigger, ready to explode; his prejudices were strong, and he was egotis- 
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tical and domineering. On the other hand, he was highly intelligent, scrupu- 
lously honest, his perceptions were shrewd, and beneath his bluff exterior, his 
heart was deeply loyal and affectionate. 

With him came his beautiful young wife, Judith, a highly 
cultivated French lady who, by her charming dress, sweet 
voice, and retiring manner, did much to tone up the morale 
of the disheartened community. Her brother Samuel Bayard 
had married Stuyvesant’s sister, Anne. He had died, leav- 
ing her with her three small sons to the care of Stuyvesant, 
who brought them with him to America. Mrs. Bayard was 
not as attractive as Mrs. Stuyvesant, being tall, dark, and 
imperious like her brother, but she had great force, tact, 
and intelligence. Her boys, of course, were the progenitors 
of the Bayard family in America. 

A household of such high moral and social tone was quite different from 
anything that had so far been seen in the Governor’s house. Peter Stuyvesant 
unquestionably had grave faults, but they were not those of the profligates 
that had preceded him. It is only fair to remember that, 
to a large extent, it was their faults and not his that 
plunged him into a welter of difficulties with which a far 
bigger man might have failed to cope. 

However, Stuyvesant was full of confidence and im- 
portance as he stumped ashore, determined to bring order 
out of chaos with an iron hand. He knew that the colony 
was in a bad way and that he had been sent to put it right, 
but even he, blunt soldier that he was, must have been 
appalled at what he found. Little old New Amsterdam 
at that time was just about as vicious, villainous, and 
disordered a seaport town as one can imagine. Piracy and 
smuggling infested the seas; discontent stalked openly in the streets, and in- 
numerable taverns flourished by selling fire water to the brooding savages. 
Up the river, Rensselaerswick and the other manor estates were laughing at the 
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Company’s rules, while in the Connecticut Valley and on Long Island the 
English were spreading and taking root like mustard in a wheatfield. 

But what Peter did, he did thoroughly and with courage. He was wel- 
comed with great enthusiasm, and in his inaugural speech promised the people 
that he would “govern them as a father does his children,” which was, perhaps, 
not quite the right note to strike at the very start with a people already sick to 
death of being ruled. What they wanted, what they were determined to 
have, was a voice in their own affairs. The time had passed when a haughty 
bearing and an iron fist could awe them. “He kept the people standing with 
their heads uncovered for more than an hour while he wore his chapeau as if 
he were the Czar of Muscovy,” wrote one of the spectators of the inauguration. 

Stuyvesant’s first act was to select nine men to help him in the affairs of 
the government, and his second was to quarrel with them. From that moment 
on, for the entire seventeen years that Stuyvesant governed the colony, he 
wrangled and fought at the slightest provocation. Any one daring to differ 
with him was peremptorily kicked out of the council, which soon resulted in a 
healthy crop of enemies who formed a popular party opposed automatically to 
anything and everything he did. ! 

Soon after his arrival, the new governor began a wholesale crusade against 
vice and disorder. Drunkenness and swearing were forbidden, taverns super- 
vised, and the sale of liquor or firearms to the Indians made punishable by 
death. Streets were straightened, rubbish thrown into the water, pigs and 
chickens cooped up. The rotting timbers of the Fort were replaced, the 
church inside the Fort finished and houses improved. These were all good 
things, and the people, thrifty and decent at heart, responded eagerly. The 
town picked up rapidly and increased in population. 

But it was in his political high-handedness that Stuyvesant found himself 
opposed by men as stubborn and determined as himself. It would be interest- 
ing to study in detail these clashes between the autocratic power and the will 
of the people that, away back there, one hundred and twenty-five years before 
the Revolution, show the spirit of popular government rising like a tide. All 
we can do here is to sketch the outstanding events in Stuyvesant’s career, and 
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to remember that he was fighting, often with more courage than tact, in a sea 
of troubles that broke upon him from all directions. 

In 1650, for example, he was forced to relinquish Westchester and the 
whole of eastern Long Island to the English. This he did with great reluctance 
and only after he had tried desperately to come to some satisfactory under- 
standing with the English, as to boundaries, even going in person to Hartford, 
a rough journey of four days through the wilderness. He was courteously 
and cordially received, which pleased him, but the conference came to nothing, 
Upon urging the Dutch West India Company to have the boundaries fixed in 
Europe, he was told to “live with his neighbours as best he could.” Cromwell, 
the protector with the iron fist, was on the throne of England, and the Dutch 
had no desire to pick a quarrel with him over a silly boundary line in the 
wilderness. The colony, however, was highly indignant. In fact, the freedom 
of speech of the nine men on the subject was so exasperating that Stuyvesant 
threatened to dissolve the body entirely. 


Tue BEGINNING OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


But, in spite of his threats, 1653 saw the beginning of representative 
government on Manhattan Island. At last the incessant protests and peti- 
tions of the people to their High Mightinesses 
had borne fruit. For years they had been urging 
that the States-General take over the colony from 
the Dutch West India Company and rule it as it 
ruled Holland. They were not powerful enough 
to bring that about, but they did get the States- 
General to urge the Company to make certain 
changes in the municipal government of New 
Amsterdam by which the people and zot the goy- 


ernor should choose their representatives. Stuy- 


First SEAL or New AMSTERDAM 
1654 vesant grumbled and kicked against this, but at 


last, at the feast of Candlemas, 1653, he granted the city anew charter. The 
new officials met in the old stone tavern built by Kieft which from now on was 
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called the Stadt Huys, and there Stuyvesant, who claimed the right of presid- 
ing over the meetings, used to stamp his peg leg and declare with fury that 
“we derive our authority from God and the Company; not from a few ignor- 
ant subjects!’ The popular voice, however, was not to be stifled, and the 
stormy meetings went on. 


Tue Hancinc Sworp 


In 1652, Holland, after all, had gone to war with Cromwell, and the spring 
of 1654 was just opening when the staggering news reached New Amsterdam 
that English ships were in the harbour of Boston raising forces to attack the 
town. There was a terrible uproar, the citizens even then urging Stuyvesant 
to surrender without bloodshed, while Stuyvesant, with a soldier’s contempt for 
such counsel, made what preparation he could for war. He strengthened 
the wall that had been built across the island on the outskirts of the town to 
prevent cattle from straying into the swamp, and had reinforced the Fort and 
got his guns ready when, just as the English fleet was about to sail, peace was 
declared between England and Holland and hostilities called off. The little 
Dutch settlement drew one more long breath. Just ten years long, in fact. 

In the meantime, trouble had been brewing with the Swedes who, you 
remember, had settled on the Delaware or South River under Peter Minuet. 
The flourishing colony had been encroaching too much to please the Dutch West 
India Company, who, in July of 1655, sent over a fleet of armed vessels with 
orders to Stuyvesant to go down and blow them out of their holdings. In 
August, the fleet, in command of Stuyvesant himself, sailed up the Delaware, 
and with no difficulty whatsoever captured both the Swedish forts, thus putting 
an end to the Swedes on the Delaware—a point not to be forgotten when we 
condemn the British for doing the same thing to the Dutch. He returned in 
September to face a terrible calamity. 

For ten years, the Indians had been peaceful. The people, remembering 
their terrible vengeance, had been careful not to provoke them. But Stuyve- 
sant had no more than sailed out of the harbour when a stupid fool by the name 
of Van Dyck shot a squaw whom he caught stealing peaches in his orchard. 
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That was enough. The Indians, knowing that most of the men were away, 
swarmed into the town in the early daybreak, ran up Broadway to the house 
of Van Dyck, and murdered him. The citizens, roused from their beds with the 
old terror clutching at their hearts, rallied in desperate defense and managed 
to drive the savages to their canoes, only to change the scene of disaster. 
Over to Jersey and Long Island paddled the painted braves, to massacre 
every person they could find, destroy property, and burn crops. In three 
days, more than two hundred had been killed or captured and property lost 
to the sum of $80,000. Farmers fled horror-stricken to the Fort. It was old 
times all over again. 

Stuyvesant hurried home to face the situation with courage and good sense. 
Like many a soldier, he was happier in his dealings with his enemies than with 
his friends. The Indians respected and liked him, and he soon was able to 
induce them to sign one more treaty of peace. 

Those of us who admire Peter Stuyvesant for his sterling manly qualities 
and for the good he unquestionably did the colony find it most unpleasant to 
speak of his faults. They were not nice ones. He had a beastly temper, a 
rough tongue, was egotistical and domineering, but his worst fault (and there 
isn’t any worse) was religious intolerance. To put it plainly, he was a self- 
righteous, pig-headed bigot. | 

Hitherto, while there had been a rule of the Company which forbade the 
building of any church but the Dutch Reformed, it has been looked upon as 
merely traditional. Now, however, Stuyvesant, who was a fanatical Calvin- 
ist, seized upon this rule and put it into force with an iron hand. Lutherans, 
Baptists, Presbyterians who had so far enjoyed freedom of worship in New 
Netherland, were fined, imprisoned, and banished, but most of all his wrath 
fell upon the Quakers. The story of one of these is typical. 

Robert Hodgson was one of a number of Quakers who had fled from New 
England to seek refuge in New Netherland. One day while preaching in an 
orchard in Hempstead, he was arrested, tied to a cart with his head hanging 
down, and taken over the rough roads to New Amsterdam. Without being 
allowed to speak in his own defense, he was thrown into prison and sentenced to 
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two years hard labour at a wheelbarrow, or to the payment of a fine of $240. 
Of course, he had no money, and so was chained to the wheelbarrow and told 
to goto work. He refused. Thereupon a Negro beat him with a rope until he 
fellexhausted. He was lifted up and beaten again and again. At last, bruised 
and bleeding, he was left in the broiling sun, 
chained to the barrow. This was repeated 
publicly for three days, but when Stuyvesant 
found that it failed to turn the trick, he had 
the man confined for three days in a dungeon 
without even bread or water. Still no sign of 
surrender. He was then stripped, suspended 
from the ceiling by his hands and a heavy log 
fastened to his feet while the Negro lashed him 
again until his flesh was cut to ribbons. After 
two days more in the dungeon, this was re- 
peated. Still no sign of the spirit surrendering, although the body was about 
to die. The story of the quaintly insubmissive Quaker began to interest the 
people. A fat ox was offered for his release, but the good Samaritan who 
offered it was informed that the whole fine would have to be paid before any 
mercy would be shown. Finally Stuyvesant’s sister, Mrs. Bayard, a woman 
with a will as resolute as his own, went to her brother and upbraided him so 
roundly that she finally obtained the poor man’s release. 

This story is not told simply to condemn Stuyvesant. It has a wider bear- 
ing on our story than that. It shows the power of the autocrat, for one thing, 
and what the people were accustomed to expect from it, almost as a matter of 
course. It shows, too, the kind of fibre the people were made of who had the 
courage to defy that power. Woe to the autocrats when, not one man, but a 
nation of such men, united to defend their beliefs! 


THe Sworp FALLs 


In the meanwhile, over in England, Oliver Cromwell had died (1658) and 
Charles II returned to the throne of his ancestors. This gay and glittering 
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young man declared that the “task of looking after a batch of restless Western 
adventurers” was much too heavy for a crowned head; but there were other 
heads not crowned that were thinking clearly and shrewdly, and their con- 
clusions were that it was time that the Dutch usurpers were squeezed out of 
the New World coast where they lay like a wedge between the English provinces 
to the north and south. No development, they plainly saw, was possible so 
long as the Dutch remained in possession of the Hudson River. While Charles 
was opposed to hostilities toward the Dutch, he could see that there was some- 
thing in what they said. He began to think it over. 

The Dutch West India Company, on its part, was mildly protesting against 
“unpardonable usurpations”’ and asking Charles to issue orders “for the im~- 
mediate restoration of the towns and places in their American province that 
had been invaded by his subjects,” but these feeble protests fell like a gentle 
rain upon the stone wall of the British will. As a matter of fact, the Dutch 
West India Company was sliding rapidly to its decline. Finding it could make 
no progress with Charles, it wrote to Stuyvesant to make what arrangements 
he could over here. Stuyvesant responded gallantly, trying his utmost to 
maintain his authority and protect the interests of the Company. He sent a 
committee to confer with Governor Winthrop of Connecticut. Money was 
needed for the journey, so the Governor drew a draft upon the Company for 
four hundred guilders, but no one would cash it until he pledged four of the 
brass cannon of the Fort as security. Not much confidence left in the high and 
mighty lords of the Dutch West India Company! 

The committee came back from Hartford with nothing accomplished. 
The English were polite but said blandly that they knew of no New Netherland 
province. “How then are we to regard the treaty of 1650?” they were asked. 
“As of no force whatever!”’ was the reply. 

Stuyvesant was in despair. “What shall I do?” he cried. “Our treasury 
is exhausted, and Long Island in revolt.” Which was true. Men were march- 
ing from town to town, changing the names and threatening to exterminate 
the Dutch. “Why do you not settle the boundary question?” wrote the 
harassed Governor to the Company. “Why are we left to fight your battles 
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without any legal papers or patents by which we can respond to English 
impertinence?” 

However, his troubles were almost at anend. In 1664, Charles II granted 
to his brother James, Duke of York and Albany, a patent of Long Island and all 
of the mainland between Connecticut and the Delaware, which, of course, in- 
cluded the Dutch province. Brother James promptly and with great secrecy 
dispatched four ships under the command of Colonel Richard Nicolls to seize 
his prize. The English ships, reinforced by others from New England, quietly 
sailed into the harbour one August morning in 1664. When the town woke up, 
there they were placidly floating in the sunshine. 

Stuyvesant refused to believe his eyes. He sent a polite letter to Nicolls 
asking why he had come. Nicolls replied that he had come to bring the 
country to the obedience of the King of England. He must and would take 
possession of the place. “What then is to be done?”’ he was asked. 

“Hoist the white flag of peace at the Fort and I will take something into 
consideration.” 

The messenger returned to Stuyvesant who at first refused utterly to 
consider such a surrender. His whole soldier’s soul rose up in revolt at the 
very thought. The people, however, felt differently. The Dutch were tired 
of their long struggle with the neglect and mismanagement of the Dutch West 
India Company. They could not fail to see how the English colonies had 
flourished while they had not. They listened with open ears to the English 
in their midst who urged this obvious and inevitable change in government. 

Stuyvesant stood erect by the guns in the Fort, which were trained upon 
the approaching ships. The fuse was lit. “This is madness,” cried his friend, 
Dominie Megapolensis, clutching him by the arm. “Do you not see that there 
is no help for us either to the north or to the south or to the east or to the west? 
What will our twenty guns do in the face of the sixty-two that are pointed to- 
ward us on yonder frigates? Pray, do not be the first to shed blood!” Just 
then a paper was handed to Stuyvesant signed by the leading citizens of the 
town, his own son Balthazar among them. Stuyvesant read it while the colour 
drained slowly from his cheeks and lips. “I had rather be carried to my 
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grave!” he said, as he turned and stumped out of the Fort. The fuse was ex- 
tinguished and up went the white flag. 

Thus without a shot being fired, came an end to the Dutch occupation of 
New Amsterdam. It is true that nine years later (1673) they returned, re- 
captured and held it for a year, but for practical purposes we may feel that the 
Dutch period came to an end when old Stuyvesant stumped out of the Fort. 

But before we leave this period, we must take one last look at our friend 
Peter Stuyvesant. A year after the surrender, he crossed the sea to explain 
things to the Dutch West India Company. What was said between the once 
proud and haughty Company, which very shortly went out of existence, and its 
grizzled old soldier servant, we do not know, but at any rate, Stuyvesant re- 
turned almost immediately to the town that he had learned to love so deeply. 
Perhaps, after twenty years of strife and care, he was glad to retire to his fine 
farm away out in the country near Thirteenth Street. ‘There he planted his 
pear trees, and entertained his friends with generosity and dignity while his 
stormy and eventful life mellowed to its close. He died in 1672 at the ripe age 
_.of eighty, and was buried in the chapel built by him on his farm. A bullying, 
bigoted, lovable old soldier was Peter Stuyvesant, last Governor of New 
Amsterdam. 


Dutcu Town Days 


Before we go on with New Amsterdam, now rechristened New York, let 
us try to get some idea of what the old town looked like during the Dutch 
dominion. The best way to accomplish this is to find a clear map of the lower 
end of New York City, spread it out before us, and with a pencil trace out the 
old streets, pinning our thoughts on what they must have looked like, and very 
soon the old town in all its colour and quaint charm will emerge from the con- 
fusion of the city as it is to-day. 

First of all, find Pearl Street and trace it up to where it swings left into 
New Chambers Street. Fix firmly in your mind that this was the water-front 
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road, that led out of the town along the East River. All the land that you now 
see to the east of it is made ground. The Dutch Fort stood on the water front 
about where the Custom House is now; Bowling Green was the open space in 
front of it, and Broadway was a wide dirt road straight north through the 
wall to the country. Whitehall Street was a well-worn road leading from 
the Pearl Street water front to the Fort green. Where Broad Street is now, a 
stream had been widened into a canal with a path on either side, and where 
Wall Street is was the wall, stretching clear across the island, that marked the 
- absolute limit of the town. It was not until 1699, when it was torn down, 
that the growing city expanded beyond it. The streets most used were paved 
with cobble-stones with gutters in the middle and with foot-paths in the earth 
on either side. The first street to be paved, 1656, was De Hoogh, now Stone 
Street. 

Now that we have the general outline of the little town (how astonishing 
it is, in comparison with the map of to-day!), we will waft ourselves back to a 
spring day in, say, 1660. Let us pretend, just for fun, that we are a religious 
refugee from New England—as more likely than, not we should have been— 
seeking a new home under the tolerant wing of New Netherland. We have 
sailed into the harbour and are leaning over the rail, as Henry Hudson had done 
more than fifty years before, taking our first look at Manhattan Island. 

Great things have happened in that short half century, but there is little 
evidence of them in the physical aspect of the scene. On our left, straight into 
the north, stretches a broad river draped in purple haze. On our right, across 
a narrow, deep water channel, lies the level green of Long Island. Directly in 
front is the long finger of Manhattan, with its rolling high lands and valleys 
heavily wooded, dotted with ponds and threaded by sparkling streams. It is 
still a wilderness, but a wilderness that is no longer asleep. 

At the very tip end of the finger, brown against the background of green, 
is a considerable village of some fifteen hundred people. We can see them 
moving about, putting off from the rock-strewn shore in little boats, or entering 
the town along the road that skirts the eastern river front. 

The first thing that catches our eye is the Fort, a structure three hundred 
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feet long and two hundred and fifty wide mounted by twenty brass guns. It 
stands on the water’s edge, its principal entrance to the north on to a triangular 
patch of green. To the left, on a little hill, is a windmill, its brown arms slowly 
turning in the breeze. Under the east wall of the Fort, facing Long Island, is a 
fine stone house with bright gardens stretching down to the water, and along 
the river front we see other houses, 
many of them stone or brick, each 
with its garden large enough to “fur- 
nish accommodations for a horse, a 
cow, a couple of pigs, a flock of fowls, 
a patch of cabbages and a bed of tu- 
lips.”’ All of these houses have their 
ot gable ends to the east and enjoy a 
id) [SS beautiful view across the water to the 


= ss | green of Long Island. 
There is a long dock sticking out 


from the boulder-strewn shore with 
a weight house at its end. We are 
rowed ashore to this dock, and walk 
up it, very stern and proper, into New Amsterdam. 

We learn that the impressive house which faces us has recently been 
built, in 1658, by the Governor, Peter Stuyvesant, who had found the brick 
house inside the Fort too small. (This fine house was afterward used by the 
British governors and rechristened Whitehall, whence the street on which 
it stood gets its name.) We walk by the Governor’s house up a newly paved 
road toward the Fort, passing on our left the parsonage of Dominie Bogardus, 
the doughty divine who in 1638 had married the colony’s richest widow, Anetje 
Jans, whose rich farm of sixty-two acres lies along the Hudson River a mile or 
more above the town. Dominie Bogardus died in 1647 but old Anetje is still 
living as we pass her garden bright with tulips and hyacinths; we see her sharp 


black eyes peeping at us from behind the white curtain in the small diamond- 
paned window. A little farther along, on the opposite side, is the stone ware- 
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house of the West India Company, where Indians, farmers, and traders are 
gathered around the stone steps, smoking and talking. Every pipe is held 
suspended as we go by. A few steps more, and we have reached the green, 
crowded with farmers’ carts around the town pump. The pigs and cows, 
however, that we are told used to wander freely here, are now confined in a 
public meadow beyond the wall to the north called the “Commons.” 

We enter the Fort by the big north gate. All the life of the town is centred 
here. All roads lead to it. It is here the people rush at the first ringing of the 
alarm; it is here they do their business and go to church. We see the barracks 
and the brick house in which the governors live, and the tiny church of St. 
Nicholas built by Kieft in 1642 for Dominie Bogardus. It isn’t much of a 
fort, really, from a British point of view. Even we can see that its walls are 
in bad repair. Perhaps it impresses the Indians, but it doesn’t impress us. 

Just as we are about to leave, we are startled by the beating of a drum, 
and in stalks Governor Stuyvesant, very tall and fierce in his wide-brimmed hat 
and stiff white collar. We step back modestly while the men take off their 
hats. We notice that some of them clap them back on rather defiantly as soon 
as his back is turned. We duck away as quickly as we can, cross the green and 
go through a path (Beaver Street) to the Heere Graft (Broad Street). Here a 
little stream has been widened so that small boats may come up from the shore. 
It is a real Dutchland canal crossed by wagon and foot bridges, with a path 
on either side along which are some of the nicest houses we have seen so far. 
On one of the bridges (Exchange Place) several merchants are standing, smok- 
ing and discussing the market. We walk along the side of the canal admiring 
the small, neat houses so different from those we are accustomed to in New 
England. Here they are made of stone or brick with high stoops which raise 
the best rooms well above any possibility of inundation. Of course, there are 
no floods here, but there are in Holland, and the cautious Hollander is taking 
no chances. (Those old high-stooped houses long since in dust left their 
mark upon the architecture of the modern city in the high-stooped brownstone 
“front,” so characteristic of New York.) 

In many of the houses the ground floor is used as a shop, the wide door 
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cut in two so that the upper half swings invitingly open. The honest burgher 
in his full white shirt leans out smoking his long pipe while he turns over in his 
shrewd slow mind the fact that taxation without repre- 
sentation is all wrong. 

Upstairs, his good wife is hustling about, turning 
out her rooms, sprinkling fresh white sand on the floors, 
beating up her feather beds, polishing her pewter, and 
looking to the noon meal that simmers in iron pots in 
the wide fireplace. Perhaps she pauses to run her hand 
caressingly over the carving on the fine oak chest that 
has just come over from Holland and to lift the lid to 
look with pride at her piles of homespun linen. 

We walk on down the canal back to Perel Straat, as 
these Dutch persist in calling Pearl Street, and look up 
the long road that follows the river out into the green country. After all, we 
have not come to New Netherland to settle in town: we want a big piece of 
land in the country where all we have to do is cut down the trees, pull out the 
stumps, clear and level and plough the ground, plant crops 
and trees, and build a house to havea fine farm. We hire 
a cart and horse and drive out into the country. 


Perched on the high seat we drive along the Perel 
Straat and look to the right across the water to lovely 
Long Island. It looks pretty good. We decide to take a 
look at it first, because some of our friends from New 
England have settled there, and it would be pleasant to 
be near them. We drive past more high-stooped houses 
and gardens, passing the stone Staadt Huys where it faces 
the river at Coenties Slip. A little farther along we come 
to the wall we have heard so much about, and look at it 
curiously. It stretches straight across the island, a line of posts about ten feet 
high, sharpened at the top and reinforced on the inside by earth that has been 
dug out of a ditch. There are block houses at intervals and two arched gates, 
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one the Land Gate about the middle of the wall (where the Broad Way goes 
through) and another, the Water Gate, which is on the shore in front of us. 
We pass through it, and a few steps bring us to a little valley threaded by a 
racing brook. Here, kneeling on the stones or spreading their snowy homespun 
linen on the green sward to dry, are a number of young girls doing the family 
wash. At the foot of the valley is a blacksmith’s forge under the trees. We 
continue along the winding road past the Bouwerie (farm) of Dirck Vandercliff 
and come shortly to Peck’s Slip, where we climb down and blow a horn hang- 
ing on a tree, for the ferryman who leaves his horses in the field and rows us 
across for three stivers. Cheap enough. As we get out into the river, we see 
a mill on a stream a little farther up the bank, but this seems to be the last 
sign of habitation on the shore. 

The next day, not quite satisfied with Long Island (the stories of the 
Indian raids over there have made us anxious to be nearer the Fort), we hire 
the same old horse, and starting at the Fort green, drive up the Broad Way or 
Heere Straat, as they call it, out into the country to have a look at Governor 
Peter Stuyvesant’s far-famed bouwery. We find the road well travelled; in 
fact, except for the Perel Straat, it is the only road out of the town, and we 
are told that it traverses the entire length of the island, which is hard to be- 
lieve. Going straight north we pass through the Land Gate to the corner of 
old Anetje Jans-Bogardus’s beautiful farm where we deflect to the right past 
the grazing grounds on our left and skirt along the bank of the lovely Fresh 
_ Water Pond. Let us pretend we stopped there for lunch and looked down the 
stream that flows from the pond through the woods to the mill above Peck’s 
slip where we were yesterday. There is a little tavern on a hill a little farther 
on, the last house on the road, but we have had our lunch and drive past, 
swinging to the north again along the Bouwerie Road. 

It is a long drive, but finally the road widens, and we see Stuyvesant’s roomy 
farmhouse surrounded by trees and gardens. Fine horses, cattle, and sheep are 
in the fields, and Negro slaves are busy with the crops. Among the consider- 
able buildings on the farm is a tiny chapel with a pear orchard beyond it. We 
linger, enjoying the prosperous, thrifty look of the farm which greatly en- 
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‘courages us to go and do likewise, but night is coming on, and it is a good three 
miles back to the Fort over roads that, after all, are none too good. We get 
back in time for tea at six o’clock. 

Well, we bought a farm and lived there. Let’s pretend it was one of those 
farms that made our family rich for ever and ever, as so many of those old farms 
did. Four years have gone by when, one day in August of 1664, made uneasy 
by rumours that have been floating about for the past several months, we hitch 
up and drive into New Amsterdam to stop with a friend on Pearl Street. That 
evening, while we sit busily spinning in the long twilight, we listen to the men 
discussing the rumour. “Nothing in it,” they pronounce complacently, puff- 
ing at their eternal pipes. We raise our eyes to each other. Are they really 
always right, these men of ours? 

The next morning, we are awakened by great excitement in the town. 
People are running to the water front, and we run, too. There, in the shim- 
mering bay, lie four vicious-looking English frigates bristling with guns. Men 
in a small boat are rowing to the shore. We go over to the Fort where a great 
crowd is gathered on the Green. Men are talking excitedly and hastily putting 
their names to a paper that is passed from hand to hand. The men from the 
small boat land and go into the Fort. Dominie Megapolensis follows with the 
paper in his hand. Suddenly, a great silence falls upon the people and hats 
come off as out of the Fort stumps Governor Stuyvesant, straight and tall, but 
pale as ashes to the lips. He stalks away alone, down the road, and enters 
his house. All eyes are turned to the tricoloured flag hanging limp above the 
Fort. It quivers, flutters like a feeble flame, and slowly slides down the pole. 
Another moment, and up goes the white flag. A long sigh escapes the lips of 
the silent people. The long-expected blow has fallen, swiftly, silently. New 
Amsterdam has passed into the hands of the British. 

With hearts beating, partly in pain, partly in relief and hope, the people go 
to their homes. Well, that’s over! Now they must face the great change that 
has come into the life of the town with all that they have of courage and good 
sense. 
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Tue Britiso In THe SappDLE—1664 


Oddly enough, for these were turbulent times, the people of New Amster- 
dam did show extraordinary good sense in regard to the change of government. 
Whether this was due to the fact that they were weary of bad government and 
hoped that any change must be for the better, or because the first British gover- 
nor, Colonel Richard Nicolls, was a man of great tact as well as firmness, we 
cannot say. At any rate, during the three years that Nicolls ruled the colony, 
great changes in government took place, but they were brought about so 
smoothly that they caused no more than a slight ripple of protest. Even when 
Nicolls quietly reserved for himself the right to appoint all municipal officials, 
thereby reversing the prerogative which the citizens had obtained after a 
mighty struggle with Stuyvesant in 1653, no real protest was made, possibly 
because, at the same time, there was put in force a code known as the “‘ Duke’s 
Laws” which gave the same protection to all people, both in person and 
property, and which provided that no Christian should be molested for his 
religious beliefs. ‘The Church of England was introduced without friction, the 
Dutch dominie holding his service in the church inside the Fort in the morning 
and the English chaplain occupying it in the afternoon. 

New Netherland was formally ceded to the English with the signing of 
the peace of Breda in 1667, and the following year Nicolls returned to England. 
He died on the field of battle in 1672. He was long remembered in the colony 
where his generous, tactful, and gallant nature had soothed bruises that other- 
wise might have become festering sores. 


Tue First Mart SeRvicE—1673 


Nicolls was succeeded by Colonel Francis Lovelace, a harsh man of small 
patience, and of course, his lack of tolerance immediately revived the old 
resistance. It is interesting to note how every time it was that same cry which 
arose: give us a voice in our own affairs! But Lovelace refused to listen, saying 
it was not good for people to have too much to do with government. 

Lovelace did one good thing, however. He started a regular monthly mail 
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service from New York to Boston. The first postman set forth on New Year’s 
day, 1673, and he carried with him a long letter from Lovelace to Governor 
Winthrop of Connecticut, in which the plan was carefully explained: where 
horses were to be changed, mail bags dropped off, and so on. Lovelac also 
suggests that it would be “advantageous to our design if you discoursed with 
some of the most able woodmen, to make out the best and most facile way for a 
post, which in progress of time would be the king’s best highway; as likewise 
passages and accommodations at rivers, fords, and other necessary places.” 
He says, too, that the person he has engaged to carry the mails is “both active, 
stout, and indefatigable.” 

What did he look like, who was he, that young man who mounted his horse 
in front of the Fort, the first mail bag secure in the saddle behind him? 
“Stout and indefatigable” he must have been, and few in the shivering crowd 
that watched him go envied him the job as he spurred away into the silence of 
the snow-laden forest. Whoever he was, he got there; he blazed the trail 
that became indeed the King’s best highway; he founded the course for 
countless thousands of other unnamed faithful servants of the public whom 
“neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night stays . . . fromthe 
swift completion of their appointed rounds.” Not, after all, a mean job. 


Tue Dutcu Come Back For a Bit 


Lovelace did not long direct his pregnant enterprise, for in August of that 
same year, 1673, England being at war with Holland once more, twenty-three 
Dutch ships dropped anchor in the harbour, just as the British had done nine 
years before. “We have come for our own, and our own we will have!” said 
the Dutch admirals. Sure enough, after a few weak volleys, the Fort sur- 
rendered, and the Dutch tricolour went up in its old place. But not for long. 
Sixteen months later, November, 1674, the Treaty of Westminster ended the 
war and the conquered territory was returned to the British. Lovelace 
however, did not return. While governor of New York, he had speculated = 
real estate to such an extent that, when the Dutch confiscated his property, he 
found himself heavily in debt for lands which the Dutch now owned. te re- 
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turned to England only to find that when the English took back New York 
again, the Duke of York actually demanded payment of him for those same 
lands! This was too much for Lovelace, who died, probably of astonishment, 
before the affair could be settled. 


Tue Bottinc Act 


This time the Duke of York sent over a dashing major of dragoons named 
Edmund Andros, as Governor of New York. Andros was a young man of 
energy and ability. He at once reinstated the “Dukes Laws” and the other 
English forms of government that had been collecting dust for the past year. 
He also put into effect an extremely important law known as the Bolting Act 
which remained in force from 1678 until 1694. This Act was so far reaching 
in its effect on the growth and prosperity of the city that we must give it our full 
attention. 

It was very simple. It amounted to no more or less than giving to New 
York the sole right to deal in bread stuffs. No one could bolt or grind flour or 
make bread stuffs for sale anywhere outside of New 
York. Naturally, that threw all the grain into the 
hands of the millers and merchants of the city who 
prospered by leaps and bounds. During the six- 
teen years that the Bolting Act was in force, the 
buildings in New York increased from about three 
hundred to nearly a thousand, two thirds of which 
were dependent in one way or another on the trade 
in flour. Land increased ten times in value, while 
the trading ships grew from eleven to eighty-five. , 
This extraordinary growth and prosperity was com- Present aoe Ss City oF 
memorated in the arms of the city granted in 1682 
which “exhibit, along with the beaver emblematic of the city’s commercial 
beginning, the sails of a windmill and two flour barrels as emblems of the firm 
foundation upon which its foreign commerce has been reared.” Look at the 
city’s arms to-day, and you will see the beaver and the flour barrels. 
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Governor Andros was energetic for the city’s good in many ways. He laid 
out and graded the Broad Way north from the Fort to well beyond the city 
wall, filled in the canal in Broad Street making a roadway of it, instituted a 
yearly fair for cattle and farm produce, obliged every householder to place 
refuse in barrels on the street for the city carts to carry away, and so on, all of 
which were good things. But in his politics he was as mistaken in his policy 
toward the stiff-necked, liberty-determined people as had been all his predeces- 
SOrs. 

Once more the people began their clamours for a popular assembly. 
Andros, in 1681, had gone to England leaving the colony in charge of the lieu- 
tenant governor, a weak and inefficient man named Brockholls. The mer- 
chants refused to pay the duke’s customs tax to him on the technicality that it 
had expired and that Brockholls had no authority to renew it. Encouraged by 
their success on this point they drew up a petition and forwarded it to the Duke 
of York declaring that government without representation was intolerable, 
and praying that hereafter the province be ruled by a governor, his council 
and an assembly, the latter to be elected by the people. The same old 
petition. 

It happened that the petition reached the Duke at just the right moment. 
Disgusted by the perpetual petitions and by the small returns from the colony, 
he was considering the sale of the province when he chanced to speak of it to his 
friend William Penn, who was at court at that time. ‘Sell New York!” ex- 
claimed Penn. “Don’t think of such a thing. Give the people self-govern- 
ment, and there will be no more trouble.” 


FRIEND PENN—1644-1718 


Let us digress here just a moment to say a word about this man Penn, 
although his story has but an indirect bearing on the history of New York. 
He was born in 1644, the son of an English Admiral and a Dutch lady. While 
a youth at Oxford, he fell under the influence of the Quaker teachings, much to 
the disgust of his aristocratic father, who shipped him off to France hoping 
that he would forget this nonsense in the frivolities of the Court of Louis XIV. 
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(The glitter apparently had just the opposite effect upon his sober mind, for 
when William returned to England in 1664 he began once more to attend 
Quaker meetings, to write splendidly in their defense, and to preach and argue 
publicly, for which he was more than once thrown into the Tower. 

In the meantime, his father died leaving him with an income of £1,500 a 
year and a claim on the Crown for £16,000 which had been loaned to Charles II. 
You remember that Charles had given a grant of all the land between New 
England and the Delaware to his brother James, Duke of York. James, in 
turn, had leased that part of it lying between the Hudson and the Delaware to 
my lords Berkeley and Carteret. By a sale, the details of which are too long to 
go into, part of this land came into possession of some Quakers, friends of 
Penn’s, for whom he wrote a constitution so liberal and temperate in tone that 
it at once attracted large numbers of Quakers from England, Holland, and 
Germany to New West Jersey, as this land was called. This so stimulated 
Penn’s interest in America that he asked the Crown in payment of its debt to 
him for a tract of land in America bounded on the east by the Delaware, on the 
west by New Jersey, and northward as far as plantable. This formed a tract 
three hundred by one hundred and sixty miles, and on March 14, 1681, when 
the grant received the royal signature, Penn became master of the province of 
Pennsylvania. He suggested the name “Sylvania” to which the King added 
“Penn” in honour of Penn’s father. Penn was supreme governor. He sailed 
for America in 1682, landing on the Delaware in October. He founded Phila- 
delphia, which within two years contained three hundred houses and two 
thousand five hundred people. Penn was particularly successful in his treaties 
with the Indians, who always held him in the greatest respect and affection. 
He returned to England in 1684, and upon the death of Charles II found him- 
self in a position of great influence with his old friend, the Duke, now James IT. 
Penn did not return to America until 1699, when William and Mary were on 
the throne, and he stayed only until 1701. 

Penn, for all that he was a great Quaker, was not without his difficulties 
and disputes in regard to his province, and in 1712, being in failing health, he 
surrendered his powers to the Crown, stipulating only that the Queen should 
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take the Quakers under her protection. Shortly afterward, he was seized with 
fits, which destroyed his mind, and he died on the 30th of May, 1718. 

Perhaps this sketch of Pennsylvania’s Penn is out of place in our story of 
New York. He spent very little time in America, and appears to have visited 
New York but once, but it seems a good thing to throw a ray of light in other 
directions now and then, especially when it reveals the character of the man 
who influenced the Duke in his attitude toward the people of New York. 


Tue First CuHarTer oF LIBERTIES—1683 


The Duke actually took Penn’s advice and sent a new governor to New 
~ York, an Irish Catholic named Colonel Thomas Dongan, with instructions to 
call the long-hoped-for provincial assembly. Dongan arrived at his post in 
1683 and at once called the assembly, which included himself, ten councillors 
of his own choosing, and eighteen representatives elected by the people. This 
body immediately framed a Charter of Liberties, the longest step so far taken 
toward self-government in any of the colonies, and it was forwarded to James, 
who signed it. But alas! before it was returned, Charles II died and James 
became King and this entirely changed his mind about it. 

However, Governor Dongan, who was a sagacious and statesmanlike 
governor, carried on under the new provisions for several years. In 1686, he 
granted the city a new charter so wise in its conception that it forms the basis 
of our city government to this day. The new assembly, too, conferred full 
rights of citizenship on all people who would take the oath of allegiance, and 
this attracted to New York by the thousands the Huguenots fleeing from 

France under Louis XIV. 

) King James II, however, now decided to throw all the colonies, New York, 
New England, and New Jersey, into one, and in 1688 revoked all their charters, 
including the one that had been signed but never sent to New York. He sent 
over as governor of the united provinces no other than Major Edmund Andros, 
who now took up his residence in Boston and placed New York in the care of a 
lieutenant governor named Francis Nicholson, a weak, irresolute man who 
hadn’t the nerve to make a move without consulting Andros. 
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THE Story oF Jacos LEISLER 


Now comes a most romantic and challenging story, over which historians 
have long been divided as to its importance in the history of our town. 

James II, you know, was a Roman Catholic, morose and tyrannical, and 
the people were convinced that sooner or later he meant to impose his religion 
upon the province. You can imagine what this meant to the people over here, 
Protestants of all creeds who had fled to America to escape the hated “ Papists.” 
Every officer under James was regarded with suspicion as a Catholic propagand- 
ist in disguise. Revolt was getting under way over here when the Revolution 
in England threw James off the throne into exile and put William of Orange in 
his place, 1689. 

That, of course, was enough for the Province, always ready to snap at any 
Opportunity to assert itself. New England, which had rebelled against union 
with New York, immediately disunited itself, clapped Andros into prison, and 
soon shipped him off to England, which left New York with only the weak 
Lieutenant Governor to look after it. Nicholson, not knowing what to do 
without Andros to guide him, took all the revenue money into his own keeping, 
saying he was going to build fortifications with it. The suspicious people 
instantly jumped to the conclusion that he meant to use it in the cause of the 
exiled king—in which they were probably right. They were overjoyed, there- 
fore, when one of the leading merchants, Jacob Leisler, refused to pay the tax 
on a cargo of wine, saying that, since the flight of James, no authorized govern- 
ment existed in New York. 

Leisler was a German married to a Dutch wife, and for thirty years had been 
living in the town, active in business and social life, deeply religious, generous 
and honest in his dealings with his fellow townsmen. His refusal to pay duty 
was followed by other refusals, and soon he had gathered around him a large 
party of small shopkeepers, working men, traders, and so on, who urged him 
to take the lead and seize the Fort, which he did. Another party, formed of 
the aristocratic patroons from up the Hudson, office holders and leaders under 
King James, instantly formed violent opposition to the Leislerians. Among 
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these were three men of the governor's council, Stephanus van Cortlandt, mayor 
of the town, Nicholas Bayard, colonel of the troops, and Frederick Philipse, the 
richest man in the province. These men stuck to Nicholson and. looked upon 
Leisler as a common usurper. 

Leisler was no fool. He knew perfectly well what would happen to him 
and his party if James came back in power, as he might very well do, or if his 
enemies succeeded in misrepresenting his action to the present king, but he was 
willing to take a chance. Three days after the seizure of the Fort, he issued a 
declaration in which he based his acts upon the will and support of the people 
and announced his intention to hold the Fort until a representative of the 
King could come and take command. He at once gave orders that Fort 
James should be rechristened Fort William, and sent a letter to the King 
wherein he explained his acts and asked that instructions might be sent. In 
all of his letters, Leisler tried earnestly to make clear his desire to loyally serve 
his sovereign. 

In the meantime, Nicholson had abandoned his post and gone to England, 
but before he reached there, a letter arrived from King William addressed to 
Nicholson, or “in his absence to such as for the time being take care of preserve- 
ing the peace and administering the laws of our said province of New York in 
America.” 

Leisler seems to have reasoned that as the people had set him at their head 
in a time of confusion he had a right to receive this letter and to act upon the 
royal command: “We hereby authorize and empower you to take upon you 
the government of the said province.” Therefore, he went ahead and acted, 
and one of his first acts was to throw his enemies into jail. Van Cortlandt and 
Philipse managed to escape arrest, but Bayard was imprisoned, only to be 
issued forth months later bitterly determined upon revenge by fair means or 
foul. 

Although Leisler seems to have been arbitrary and high-handed in many 
of his acts, much of this was forced upon him by the difficulties of his position. 
He was fighting with his back to the wall, and he knew it. No half measures 
were possible. Nevertheless, during the year or more that he ruled the prov- 
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ince, he showed such force and common sense, that one cannot help thinking 
how fine a governor he might have made had luck gone with instead of against 
him. In the meantime, his enemies, Nicholson at their head, had been busy at 
court, misconstruing his letters, which were poorly written in English, a lan- 
guage he wrote and spoke with difficulty, denouncing him as a traitor and 
usurper. Everything now depended upon the man who should come to take the 
province from his hands. 


Tue DownFALL AND Deatu oF LEISLER 


Most unfortunately for Leisler, this was a worthless adventurer by the 
name of Sloughter, whose need of money made him an easy tool to Leisler’s 
rich enemies. He left England in 1690, but his ship, blown out of her course, 
was delayed three months in reaching America. His assistant arrived, a Major 
Ingoldsby, but Leisler refused to give up command until Sloughter himself 
got here. This, of course, threw Ingoldsby hotly on to the side of Leisler’s 
enemies. When Sloughter finally arrived, Ingoldsby, Van Cortlandt, and others 
of the party opposed to Leisler, hurried to greet him and pour into his ready ear 
their charges against the man he had come to replace. Although it was almost 
midnight, the new governor hurried to the City Hall, read aloud his commission, 
and took the oath of office. 

A few days later, having failed in any way to recognize the authority of 
Leisler, Governor Sloughter swore in his new council, every man of which was 
an enemy of Leisler, and Leisler and his son-in-law, Milborne, were condemned 
to death as rebels. This was going a little farther than Sloughter really 
cared to go. After all, Leisler had been the first man to recognize the authority 
of King William in New York. But Nicholas Bayard, who had been released 
from prison when Leisler was thrown in, poured out the bitter vengeance that 
had been accumulating for thirteen months, and Sloughter was finally per- 
suaded to sign the death warrant. Tradition says that he was drunk when he 
did it. 

Two days later, in the chill of dawn, the two men were led forth to die. 
The gallows stood in Park Row, about where the World Building is now. 
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“Why must you die?” asked Leisler sadly of the young man at his side. “You 
have been but a servant doing my will. What I have done has been in the 
service of my king and queen, for the Protestant cause and for the good of my 
country. I forgive my enemies, as I hope to be forgiven, and I entreat my 
children to do the same.” 

Thus died the first man to hold public office in New York by the will of the 
people. Was he a martyr to democracy, or was he, as his enemies hotly con- 
tended, just an ambitious trickster taking a long chance to fill his own pocket? 
We shall never know. 
| All we do know is that, four years later, the English Parliament declared 
that Leisler had acted entirely under the King’s command; that everything he 
had done had been right. His body, which had been beheaded and flung into a 
ditch at the foot of the gallows, was taken up, and after lying in state in the 
City Hall, was reinterred with military honours. 

After Leisler’s death things slipped back into the same old rut, but, 
honestly or not, a light had been lit which continued to glow deep in the hearts 
of men. 

THE Jotty RoGER 

Now across our page, with sails full set and the black flag flying from the 
masthead, come the pirates. After the greed and trickery of some of the early 
governors, it is a pleasure to join their company, 
not that we want to be sentimental about the 
pirates. But it is only fair to these wolves of the 
sea to remember that these were hard times, when 
the world looked upon might as right, and when the 
line drawn between the lawful and unlawful use of 
a man’s fists could be and was most easily blurred. 
A man might be a respectable privateer one day 
and be hanged for a pirate the next. It all de- 
pended upon how the wind blew on shore. The 
pirate could flourish only so long as he had a market for his goods. When he 
was protected by the merchants, who took none of the risks and most of the 
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profits of his trade, he was a privateer, and the methods by which he obtained 
his cargo were winked at. When, for any reason, the merchants found it ex- 
pedient to withdraw this protection, he was a pirate, and it was his turn to 
walk the plank. 

We must make clear the difference between the privateer and the pirate— 
if any. Lord Nelson, who knew something about the sea, declared that all 
privateers were no better than pirates, but there was a technical difference 
there which largely accounts for the condition of affairs upon the high seas 
at the end of the Seventeenth Century. 

A privateer was the captain of a fast vessel owned and outfitted by a 
private individual or by a group of men to whom the government in times of 
war issued a license called “letters of marque.”” This license entitled the priva- 
teer to loot all enemy vessels, the cargoes thus obtained to belong to his em- 
ployer. Such a vessel was a source of immense income, especially in the hands 
of a bold, unscrupulous skipper, who knew that, when he returned to port with 
a rich cargo, no embarrassing questions would be asked. How easy for such a 
man on the lonely seas to pounce upon and sink anything he could lay his hands ° 
upon, enemy or not, in his efforts to satisfy the greed on shore. And how 
much easier, after a few such voyages, for him to argue that, since all the risks 
were his, all the profits should be, too, and thereupon chuck overboard his last 
remaining scruples, run up the black flag, and turn to looting on his own. 
Then, of course, he was a pirate. 

At any rate, the pirates were flourishing like green bay trees when the 
news that New York was a safe port for the disposal of their goods flew on the 
wind into the far corners of the world. It was received with cheers in Mada- 
gascar, that tropical no-man’s land of deep anchorage, sweet-scented breezes, 
and abundant food, where the pirates lay in wait for the rich cargoes from the 
East, cargoes easy enough to capture but hard to get rid of. When they heard 
that the new governor of New York was “the right sort,” they set sail with 
full speed for America. 

Soon after this, the swaggering pirate captain in his gaudy garb became 
a familiar figure in the streets of the town. Here is a description of one of 
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them, a man named Tew who was among the first to get here in 1694: “A slight 
dark man of forty, garbed in a blue cap with a band of cloth of silver, loose 
trunks of white linen and curiously worked stockings; while a chain of Arabian 
gold hung from his neck, and through the meshes of a knit belt gleamed a 
dagger, its hilt set with the rarest stones.” At one time there were nine pirate 
ships lying in the harbour, and at night the howls of the roistering cutthroat 
crews made honest people shudder in their beds. “They are so cherished by 
the inhabitants,” wrote the Earl of Bellomont in 1699, “that not a man of 
them is taken up!” 

Perhaps it would be interesting to see how a pirate in the guise of a priva- 
teer was put to good use by the merchants of the town. 

In 1695, a ship was outfitted for a pirate by the name of Hoar, letters of 
marque against the French were given him, and he was sent forth upon the 
seas to do his work. The following year another vessel was outfitted with 
‘goods suitable for pirates” and sent to Madagascar, where the rum that had 
cost two shillings a gallon in New York was sold to the pirates at fifty shillings. 
Then the loot which Hoar had collected during the year was loaded into the 
hold of the merchant vessel, and she returned virtuously to New York. One 
such voyage resulted in a net profit of some thirty thousand pounds to the 
respectable merchants who had organized it. No wonder the pirates were the 
darlings of their hearts, to be coddled and entertained when they came to 
port—so long as the going was good. 

The man upon whom both merchants and pirates alike relied for protection 
during these heady times was the new governor, Benjamin Fletcher. He 
followed Governor Sloughter, who had died suddenly and suspiciously in 1691, 
three months after the execution of Leisler. Fletcher was well born, bold and 
unscrupulous, and he came to his job simply to make money out of it. Oddly 
enough, he was an ardent member of the Church of England, and it was during 
his time that Trinity Church was founded and the first quaint church built 
on the site of the present one. Perhaps this was only to please the rich aristo- 
crats for whom he did everything in his power, granting them large tracts of 
public lands and winking at their trade with the pirates. 
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Finally, things came to such a pass that honest merchants, not daring to 
send out ships of their own, were forced to aid the pirates by buying their 
goods. Very few ships ventured to 
cross the sea to England, and as al- 
ways happens when anything inter- 
feres with her shipping, England be- 
came alarmed. She looked around for 
a man honest enough to withstand 
the rich bribes of pirates and mer- 
chants alike and strong enough to 
drive the robbers from the sea. Such 
a man was the Earl of Bellomont. He 
was chosen governor in 1696, but did 
not reach New York until two years 
later. During the two years of wait- 
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man, the sworn enemy of piracy, by 
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anodd misadventure which must have 


annoyed him excessively, set afloat with his own hand one of the most notorious 
pirates that ever sailed the seas. 


THe Story or Captain Kipp 


Lord Bellomont, working hard in the interests of the province he was 
shortly to govern, decided that the best way to suppress piracy would be to 
outfit a stout privateer and send it after the pirates. He talked this over with 
King William and a number of the members of his council, who agreed to share 
with him the expenses of equipping the vessel. They then looked around for a 
captain for their ship. Robert Livingston of New York, who happened to be 
in London at the time, said he knew just the man. He was enthusiastic about 
the fellow: said that he was honest, fearless, and experienced, having been a suc- 
cessful privateer against the French, and that he knew a lot about pirates and 
their ways. He was a native of New York, but by the best of good luck hap- 
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pened to be in London at the moment. Livingston looked up the worthy sea- 
man and introduced him to the syndicate. His name was Captain William 
Kidd. Details were explained. Ten per cent. of the proceeds from the cruise 
would be deducted for the King and the balance divided among the members 
of the syndicate. Kidd himself took shares in the amount of £600, Livingston 
signing his bond for half the amount. Then Kidd was given letters of marque 
against the French, and, with a crew of fifty men, sailed for New York in April, 
1696. There he tripled his crew, and, after a few barren cruises up and down 
the Atlantic Coast, headed for Madagascar early in 1697. 

Just what happened to Kidd on that cruise will probably never be known. 
Was he just one more of those privateer captains whose course had been 
covertly agreed upon before he set sail? Did the glitter of vast gains piled up 
on the sands of Madagascar turn his head? Or was he, as he stoutly main- 
tained, a victim of mutiny by his crew? At any rate, after nine months of 
sterile cruising during which no legitimate prize came his way, he suddenly 
turned pirate with a vengeance. For more thana year, he hacked and slashed 
his way about the seas, capturing ships heavily laden with treasure which he 
dragged into Madagascar and sold to the pirate traders there. One capture, 
the Quedah Merchant, netted him more than a million dollars of our present- 
day money. The Adventure, the vessel owned by the syndicate, now being in 
bad repair, he transferred his armament and treasure to the Quedah Merchant 
and set sail, late in 1698, for the West Indies. 

One wonders what made him come home. Could it be that he counted 
on protection? If he did, he was sadly mistaken! 

Meanwhile, news of Kidd’s wild and daring deeds had reached England 
where it was whispered about that the King and members of his council had 
this mighty pirate in their employ. That was too much. They decided to 
rid themselves of the stigma by getting rid of the pirate. 

On reaching the West Indies Kidd learned that he had been singled out 
for punishment, but it seems that even then he did not fully grasp the import of 
the news. However, he didn’t blunder home in the Quedah Merchant. He 
bought a small sloop, loaded her with all the treasure she would hold, mounted 
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her with six guns, and leaving the Quedah Merchant in San Domingo in charge 
of a man named Bolton, started north. What became of the Quedah Merchant 
with her cargo of treasure has never been known from that day to this. 

Kidd slipped up Long Island Sound in June, 1699, and from Gardiner’s 
Island wrote to Lord Bellomont, who at that time was in Boston. He swore 
that all of the piracies had been done by his mutinous crew while he was locked 
in his cabin; that he had, in fact, struck one man dead while trying to quell the 
mutiny. He also remarked naively that he had goods to the amount of forty 
thousand pounds to share with the syndicate. Lord Bellomont invited him to 
come to Boston, assuring him that, if he could make good the claim that he had 
been driven into piracy, all would be well. 

Kidd, therefore, set sail for Boston, but not before he had craftily hidden 
his treasure on Gardiner’s Island or thereabouts. Bellomont was not con- 
vinced by the pirate’s story, especially as he steadfastly and stubbornly refused 
to reveal the whereaboutsof the Quedah Merchant orof his buried treasure, which 
may or may not have had something to do with it. At any rate, Kidd was 
shipped to England in 1700, where he lay in prison for a year. During that 
year his case assumed great political importance. The King and his associates 
became more and more alarmed at the significance of their part of the affair. 
Finally, Kidd was brought to trial and, although nothing could shake him in his 
defense that he had rightfully slain the gunner who was in mutiny with the 
rest of the crew, he was convicted of the charges of murder and of piracy, and 
three days later, on the twelfth day of May, 1701, was hanged on Execution 
Dock. 

Thus ends the true story of Captain Kidd, our pet pirate, but what of his 
buried treasure? ‘That is a tale that all these years has drifted like mist from 
the sea into every sandy cove and likely cave on the New England coast. 
America so far is not very rich in tradition and folklore, but when we do tell a 
yarn we tell a good one, and Captain Kidd’s buried treasure has inspired some of 
our best. Only recently, one of the most fantastic of these tales appeared in the 
New York papers. Captain Kidd’s name once more blazed from the headlines. 
Had the treasure actually been found in a submarine cave, the pieces of eight, 
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the jewels and gold still unharmed after centuries in a watery grave? Yes— 
and no! That tale has drifted away to join the others of the past, and Captain 
Kidd’s treasure is once more securely buried. It is our pet tradition. May the 
cold steel of fact never dig it up and lay it bare for good! 

With the execution of Captain Kidd, wholesale piracy on the high seas came 
largely to an end. Lord Bellomont, stung to indignation, no doubt, by his 
experience with Kidd, began a vigorous and fearless campaign to clean the sea 
of these pests, and he accomplished it, although, as he wrote to the King, it was 
uphill work. “Iam obliged to stand entirely on my own legs. My assistants 
hinder me, the people oppose me, and the merchants threaten me.” 

Lord Bellomont not only cleaned up the sea, but he did much to improve 
the town as well. He tore down the old wall that had been built by Peter 
Stuyvesant, opened a street there called Wall Street, and on this street built a 
new city hall to take the place of the old stone Stadt Huys on Coenties Slip. 
He encouraged the first library, afterward called the Society Library, still in 
existence on University Place, did some paving, and lighted the city streets at 
night by ordering a lantern to be hung from every third house. In all that he 
did, this fine nobleman worked for the good of the people, and it was a great loss 
when he died suddenly in 1701. Once more the fate of the growing town was 
left in the hands of a new man. 
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‘sk: time has come when we may say that New York has passed his 


infancy. Our giant is no longer a helpless, if cantankerous, baby to be 

dandled first on one parent knee and then on the other, and told to hush 
up every time he raises a howl about the Indians or pirates. He has cut his 
wisdom teeth and is longing to crack nuts with them; a lusty youth in his 
seventeens, uncertain of his strength but vaguely conscious of wanting some- 
thing very much, something he has always wanted and which he means to get. 
He hasn’t a name for it yet, but we know that it was Liserry. 

In studying the history of our country, there is one fact that we must never 
for a moment forget: the fact that it was here on these wild shores that Liberty 
was born. Forget everything else if you like, for nothing else really matters. 
After all, wars and politics, the incessant struggle for power, had been going 
on for centuries. This was the same old play with a shifting of scenes, that’s 
all. From that point of view, the history of our country would be a mere 
repetition of an old story except for the stupendous and unique fact that here, 
for the first time in the history of the world, the struggle resulted in the liberty 
of the common people. It is that fact and that alone that makes our brief 
and simple page blaze forth from the dark book of the world’s history. 

It is difficult for us to realize to-day, now that the light we struck has shed 
its beams into the far corners of the earth, how utterly undreamed of and fan- 
tastic was the idea that people should be free to rule themselves. Neverthe- 
less, it was this urge that New York was feeling. It was toward this goal, 
still unnamed and shrouded in the mists of the future, that every step had 
been taken since the first settler planted his foot in the mud of this shore. 
So far, the steps had been few and uncertain but of great importance, as first 
steps always are. The people who had come here little more than half a cen- 
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tury before as refugees in the employ of a greedy and unscrupulous private 
corporation had shaken off that yoke for another less heavy under which they 
had considerably more freedom, but that still was a yoke which chafed and 
galled. We find them at the beginning of the Eighteenth Century actually 
with a voice in their own affairs in the shape of the long-fought-for popular 
Assembly. From now on they stepped out with confidence, more and more 
rapidly until they broke into the run that seventy-five years later carried 
them sweeping up the hill to their long-desired goal. 

It is with these steps toward freedom that we will chiefly concern our- 
selves in this part of our history. After all, we are trying here to do no more 
than glimpse the character of New York. We have done with his infant ail- 
ments and we shall ignore his petty street fights, until he heaves a well-aimed 
rock at the silk “topper” of the aristocracy. That got their attention and it 
will get ours. 

Now, let me see, where were we? Lord Bellomont had suppressed the 
pirates and died in 1701. This good man was followed, as so often happened, 
by a bad one, a Lord Cornbury, cousin of Queen Anne, who had just succeeded 
her uncle William on the English throne (1702). This Cornbury person was 
impossible. The first thing he did was to denounce the Leislerians or popular 
party toward whom Bellomont had shown such courtesy, and play in with the 
aristocrats very much in the manner of Fletcher. Like Fletcher, he cloaked 
a vicious private life under a religious zeal, and in 1703 persuaded Queen Anne 
to grant to Trinity Church the large tract of land known as the Queen’s farm. 
This tract along the Hudson River had originally been set aside by the Dutch 
West India Company for the use of the Governor, and was known as the 
Governor’s Garden. During the Duke of York’s time, 1670, it was increased 
by the purchase of a large part of the Anetje Jans or “Dominie’s” farm 
lying directly to the north, and renamed the Duke’s farm. When James 
became king it was known as the King’s farm and now, under Anne, 
the Queen’s farm. It was this valuable tract that Cornbury got Anne 
to give to Trinity, after which it was renamed once more, the Church farm. 
There was great indignation over this questionable gift to the aristocratic 
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party, especially as Cornbury was known to be deeply in debt and quite 
frankly open to bribes, but, questionable or not, the gift has remained from that 
day to this a force for great good in the hands of Trinity Church. 

This was not the only time that Cornbury lined his pockets at the expense 
of the public. In that same year, 1703, the Assembly voted £1,500 for forti- 
fications. Cornbury calmly put this in his pocket, and when called upon to 
account for it, refused to do so. This had the effect of stiffening the Assembly 
into demanding a provincial treasurer of their own choosing and refusing to 
disburse any further money until one should be appointed, on the ground that 
the people had a right to control the expenditure of their own money. “I 
know of no right that you have except such as the Queen is pleased to allow 
you,” replied Cornbury insolently. However, the matter was referred to the 
Queen, who sustained the Assembly against the Governor, another step in the 
right direction. 

It was no new thing for the colony to be burdened with an unscrupulous 
governor out for his own gain, but this spendthrift was obnoxious in more ways 
than that. He had a habit of dressing up and parading about in women’s: 
clothes, and of giving drunken parties that lasted into the morning. Finally, 
in 1708, after six years of it, the Assembly refused to vote him another cent of 
salary and coupled this refusal with a blunt recital of his wrongdoings. A 
petition for his removal was forwarded to the Queen, and she, good woman, 
reluctantly removed her cousin from his commission. The moment news 
of this reached New York, Cornbury’s creditors threw him into prison, where he 
remained until the following year, when the death of his father made him Earl 
of Clarendon. He paid his debts and left these shores, a good riddance of bad 
rubbish. 

Cornbury was followed by Lord John Lovelace, nephew of the earlier gov- 
ernor by that name. He died five months after his arrival and was succeeded 
by Robert Hunter in 1710. Hunter was an upright and gracious man, but he 
had some old-fashioned ideas. One of these was that the Assembly should 
return to the old custom of granting the governor a permanent revenue. 
Queen Anne had said that he could have it. But the,Assembly, wise from ex- 
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perience and determined upon exercising its growing power, refused to do more 
than grant him money from year to year, thus making the Governor’s salary 
depend upon his good conduct. Hunter, an honest man, quarrelled bitterly 
with this upstart check upon his powers. “This is the finest air to live upon 
in the universe,” he wrote to friends in England, “and if our trees and birds 
could speak, and our assemblymen be silent, the finest conversation also. 
I am used like a dog, after having done all that is in the power of man 
to deserve better treatment.” Finally, after nine years, during which time 
he won the respect and confidence of the people but continued to fight the 
Assembly, failing health compelled him to return to England in 1719. 

No events of any special importance occurred during the reigns of the two 
governors who succeeded Hunter, from 1719 to 1732. ‘The first newspaper had 
been printed in 1725 by William Bradford, who, in 1693, had come from 
Philadelphia to set up the first printing press in New York. For fifty years, 
Bradford worked hard and conscientiously at his trade, editing not only his 
newspaper, the New York Gazette, but many books and pamphlets so much 
prized by collectors to-day. He died in 1752 at the age of ninety, and was 
buried in Trinity Churchyard where his quaint tombstone tells us that “he 
was printer to this government for upward of fifty years and being quite worn 
out with old age and labour he left this mortal state in lively hopes of blessed 
immortality.” 


Tue Ficut ror FREEDOM OF THE PRESs—1735 


In 1728, King George II ascended to the throne of England, and in 1732 
sent over as Governor to New York one William Cosby, a shifty, unscrupulous 
grafter of the Fletcher-Cornbury ilk, who by his arrogance and greed once 
more stiffened the people into grim resistance. One sometimes wonders if 
these rakes were not, after all, the best possible medicine for the growing 
colony. 

The one big step which distinguished the reign of Cosby was the suit 
which resulted in what we call the freedom of the press. Up to this time, the 
mere publication of a charge or complaint against a public official was con- 
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sidered libellous whether it was true or not. In other words, if a man who had 
suffered injustice at the hands of those in power complained about it publicly, 
he could be taken up for libel, thrown into prison, and severely punished. 
This, of course, was a terrible weapon in the hands of unscrupulous rulers. 

The famous case began very simply. During the year that intervened 
between the death of the previous governor and the arrival of Cosby, a leading 
merchant of the town, a man by the name of Rip Van Dam, had been acting as 
president of the council. The first thing Cosby did on his arrival was to 
demand half of the salary Van Dam had received during that time. Naturally, 
Van Dam refused in no uncertain terms to hand over the money, and Cosby, 
determined to get it, had him hauled up before the three judges of the Supreme 
Court, sitting as barons of the exchequer. Two of the judges, James De 
Lancey and Adolphus Philipse, were friends of the Governor, and these two 
overruled the Chief Justice Lewis Morris, declaring that Van Dam must pay 
up. Morris, the dissenting Justice, was promptly removed and De Lancey 
made Chief Justice in his place. 

Every fair-minded citizen in the town was disgusted with these high-’ 
handed proceedings. Bradford’s New York Gazette, the only newspaper in 
the town, loudly championed the course of the Governor, until the friends 
of Van Dam could endure it no longer and decided to have a newspaper that 
would voice their side of the affair. They, therefore, got hold of a young man 
named Zenger who had worked for Bradford on the Gazette, and with him as 
editor, set up the New York Weekly Journal. 

Zenger proved to be a brilliant and intrepid writer. Week after week, 
to the delight of the community, the Journal poured forth fire and brimstone 
on the Governor for having displaced Morris without consent of the Assembly. 
Of course, such criticism in those days was libel. Zenger was arrested, thrown 
into jail, and the four offending issues of his Journal burned. 

Zenger was brought to trial for “false and seditious libel.”” Knowing how 
slim his chances were before De Lancey, Zenger sought the counsel of Andrew 
Hamilton of Philadelphia. This grand old lawyer saw plainly the grave im- 
portance of the case. If the government should succeed in using the law of 
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libel to suppress the freedom of the press in its proper complaints against arbi- 
trary power, it meant the end of liberty in the Colonies. He came from Phila~ 
delphia, a heartbreaking journey for a man of his years, and undertook the 
defense of Zenger without fee or reward. 

How I wish we might have heard that trial! How I wish we had space 
here to give Hamilton’s eloquent and masterful interpretation of the law of 
libel! Even from the printed page, his words ring out like a challenge as he 
calls upon the jury to baffle the “attempt of tyranny” and by an impartial and 
uncorrupt verdict secure for ever “the liberty of exposing and opposing ar- 
bitrary power in these parts of the world at least, by speaking and writing the: 
TRUTH!” 

He won. Almost immediately the jury brought in a verdict of “Not 
guilty,” thereby establishing once and for all the freedom of the press to print 
the truth. It was the “greatest victory encompassed in America by the demo- 
cratic spirit before the signing of the Declaration of Independence and the 
one that made all others possible.” 

I wonder how many of the cheering crowd that swarmed about Hamilton 
realized the vast importance of the step that had beentaken. Perhaps not one. 
But the old man, weary and borne down by the weight of years, trying to ease 
his tired body in one corner of the diligence as it jolted over the rough roads 
back to Philadelphia, must have smiled patiently and with rare understanding 
as he looked at the gold snuff box in his hand, the only visible reward for one 
of the greatest moral and intellectual victories in the history of our country. 


Tue Amazinc Necro PLot—1741 


Nothing could be in sharper contrast to the noble and unsullied adminis-. 
tration of justice in the trial for the freedom of the press than the revolting 
miscarriage of justice during the “Negro plot” panic of 1741. It is almost 
impossible to believe the story or to find any explanation or excuse for it. 
The witchcraft hysteria that seized the village of Salem in 1692 was no worse. 

Cosby had died soon after the Zenger trial, and a member of the Assembly, 
George Clarke, acted as lieutenant governor for seven years. It was during his. 
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time, from February until October of 1741, that this mysterious panic spread 
through the city. 

For a long time the people had been more or less nervous and afraid of the 
Negro slaves who were imported in large numbers direct from the wilds of 
Africa. They had never been able to forget the revolt in 1712, when a num- 
ber of blacks, made desperate by cruel punishment, had formed a wild plot to 
kill all the whites, and actually had killed a dozen or more before they were 
captured and burned at the stake. Ever since that time, the Negroes had been 
kept under close watch. If three of them were seen together, the penalty was 
forty lashes at the whipping post. Any slave caught carrying a club in his 
hand outside his master’s grounds received the same punishment; so, too, if he 
were seen on the street after nightfall without a lighted lantern or candle. 
Naturally, these signs of fear bred fear, and the people were thoroughly suspi- 
cious and uneasy about the Negroes when a series of peculiar fires in the spring 
of 1741 crystallized the suspicion into the certain belief that the Negroes were 
plotting to burn and sack the town. All that was needed to send the people 
into a panic was the confession of a low-class servant girl named Mary Burton, 
who had been arrested for theft. Mary said she knew all about the “plot”’; 
that her master and mistress were in it, along with sundry white criminals 
and Negroes; that they meant to burn the town and kill the people. That 
was enough. Without even stopping to verify the statements of the depraved 
and terrified girl, the people rushed out and hanged her master and mistress 
(who certainly had their servant troubles!) and everyone else whom she in- 
criminated. Fourteen Negroes were burned at the stake, eighteen were 
hanged, two gibbeted, and seventy transported. Twenty-four whites were 
thrown into jail and four of them executed. Mary, excited by success, re- 
membered more and more people who were in the plot, among them a poor 
schoolmaster, John Ury. Ury was hung. He died protesting his innocence. 

Mary then overplayed her part. She boldly accused prominent people, 
even some of those foremost in the prosecution of the earlier victims. That 
was too much. The startled government suddenly realized that this woman 
was not wholly to be relied upon. The proceedings were stopped with a jerk. 
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Mary was given the hundred pounds she had been promised for her testimony 
and told to clear out of town, which she did. Gradually, the excitement ceased; 
the fury against the slaves died down. By September 24th, all was again 
serene, and the Lieutenant Governor ordered a day of thanksgiving. 

The astonishing story of the Negro plot has been told, more than for any 
other reason, to point out the peculiar state of the public mind at that time. 
It seems incredible that the very same men who not six years before had 
brought about the freedom of the press, who even then must have glimpsed 
the divine vision of Liberty for all men, should have fallen into the hysteria 
of savages and burned their victims at the stake without the pretense of an 
honest trial. But, incredible as it may seem, one must pause before con- 
demning them. The public mind to-day is not entirely free from occasional 
flights of madness. 


WHerRE Batrery Park Got Its Name 


The new governor, who arrived on September 22, 1743, after seven years’ 
delay, was named Admiral George Clinton. So far, his life had been spent in 
the Navy, but had he known it, 
his days of smooth sailing were 
over the moment he set foot on 
the New Battery. 

We will digress here briefly 
to explain what this new battery 


was, because it was from this that 
Battery Park got its name. 

As soon as the British took 
possession of New Amsterdam in 
1664, having in mind the ease 
with which they had captured the town, they set about strengthening the 
Fort by building a supporting battery out on the rocks under its walls. At 
first, this was just a half moon of seven guns, but later on it was decided to in- 
crease this to a “battery of fifty guns on the outside point of rocks under the 


Batrery Park 
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Fort so situated as to command both rivers.” This was called the new 
battery and was for many years, until after the Revolution, the chief de- 
fense of the town. Battery Park, as we know it to-day, was still a boulder- 
strewn rocky shore washed by the tides when Governor Clinton landed in 1743. 

Governor Clinton started off smoothly enough, but it was not long before 
he ran on to the same old snag upon which the governors and the Assembly 
had split so many times. He wanted control of the public money and a per- 
manent revenue. During the ten years that Clinton was governor this ques- 
tion was argued with increasing bitterness. The Assembly, feeling itself more 
and more firmly fixed in the saddle, stubbornly and even rudely refused to 
yield a point. Clinton blamed much of the opposition on that same James 
De Lancey who had become Chief Justice at the time of the trial for the free- 
dom of the press eight years before. 

In the meanwhile, the French with their Indian allies were pressing in 
upon the borders of the English province, and Clinton was eager to play a 
leading part in the aggression against these foes, but found himself handicapped 
by lack of funds which the Assembly refused to advance. Why, they argued, 
must we continually be bled? Why should not England help in driving back 
the French? The Governor wrote despairingly to England, “While so many 
Dutch prevail in the Province I can have little hope of succeeding in any 
enterprise.” He begged the government to take notice of the “disobedience 
and indolence of the New York Assembly.” 

Finally, Clinton and the Assembly met in May of 1749, and the clash was 
renewed with intense vigour. “Consider,” said the Governor, “the great 
liberties you are indulged with; and what may be the consequence should our 
mother country suspect you of designing to lessen the prerogative of the 
Crown.” 

The Assembly did consider, and the consequence failed to terrify it. After 
all, existence without England was possible. Why could not ten or a dozen of 
the Colonies join in a confederacy? However, that idea, vague as a dream, 
was yet unvoiced. All the Assembly replied was that “The faithful repre- 
sentatives of the people can never recede from the method of an annual sup- 
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port. . . . Governors are entire strangers to the people they are sent to 
govern. . . . Should public money be left to their disposition, what can be 
expected but the grossest misapplication under various pretenses which will 
never be wanting.” 

This was a crack at Clinton, who is said to have accumulated £80,000 
while Governor of New York. Nevertheless, he found the insinuation intoler- 
able. Thoroughly disgusted, this one-time easy-going, high-living sea dog 
determined to get out of New York as speedily as possible. He had lost weight, 
suffered from rheumatism and gout, and was constantly subjected to sneers and 
discourtesies that rendered life a nightmare to him. He pleaded to be re- 
lieved, and in 1753 a new governor was sent to take his place. 

This was Sir Danvers Osborne, who brought with him, to the great chagrin 
of Clinton, the commission of lieutenant governor to Chief Justice De Lancey. 
A procession was formed, as usual, to conduct the new governor from the Fort 
to the City Hall. On the way, the crowd was so grossly insulting to Clinton 
that he had to retire in great humiliation to the Fort. This seemed deeply to 
agitate the new governor who remarked to Clinton, “I expect like treat- 
ment . . ._ before I leave this government.’ He was further disturbed 
by one pointed passage in the address of welcome. “We are sufficiently as- 
sured that your Excellency will be as averse from countenancing, as we are 
from brooking, any infringement of our estimable liberties, civil and religious.”’ 
That evening, at dinner, Osborne complained of being unwell and said to De 
Lancey with a smile, “I believe I shall soon leave you the government: I find 
myself unable to support the burden of it.” 

The next day he convened the Council and announced that he had been 
strictly instructed to insist upon a permanent revenue. When told bluntly 
that the Assembly would never submit to that demand, the new governor 
sighed and walked to the window, where he stood for some moments leaning 
against the casement. ‘Then what am I sent here for?” he asked. 

That night, he was deeply melancholy. About midnight, he retired to his 
room. ‘The next morning, the city was horrified to learn that the new governor 
had hanged himself from the garden wall. 
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This left a delicate situation to be faced by De Lancey, who only the day 
before had become Lieutenant Governor of New York. He, who for so long 
had been bitterly opposed to the permanent revenue, had now as acting gover- 
nor to insist on its enforcement at least with some show of sincerity. De 
Lancey, however, was equal to the situation. While eloquent on the subject 
of obedience to royal authority, he yet framed his remarks so that the As- 
sembly, taking its cue from him, continued firmly to refuse the permanent 
revenue. During the two years that De Lancey acted as governor he sent all 
of the addresses against the measure to the English Ministry, quietly advo- 
cating, whenever he could, concession to the views of the Assembly. In the 
end, he triumphed. The Ministry agreed to the annual-support bill, thus 
removing for ever that sharp thorn from the path of the Assembly, a step 
entirely due to the masterly diplomacy of the Lieutenant Governor. 

As a matter of fact, no man wielded greater influence in New York prior 
to the Revolution than Chief Justice James De Lancey. He was a man of 
great culture, great wealth, and great intellect. He lived in a fine mansion 
on Broadway, and had an enormous country estate above where Canal Street 
is now, along the old Bouwery Road. There, in a stately brick mansion, 
were gathered the fine library, works of art, and beautiful furniture that 
pleased his cultivated and aristocratic taste. 

Living in New York at this same time was another family as wealthy, 
powerful, and aggressive as the De Lanceys. They were the Livingstons. 
The De Lanceys were Episcopalians and the leaders of the aristocratic party; 
the Livingstons were Presbyterians and leaders of the Leislerian or popular 
party. It needed only an excuse to bring these two powerful families into open 
antagonism, and the excuse was furnished in the founding of the King’s College. 


Tue Founpinc or Kino’s (CoLumB1A) CoLLEGE—I754 


For some time, efforts had been made to raise money by public lottery for 
the founding of a college in the City of New York. Harvard College at Cam- 
bridge had been holding a high standard since 1636, Yale had been flourishing 
since 1701, and recently, in 1746, a new college (Princeton) had been established 
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in New Jersey. It was high time that New York had a college of its own. In 
1751, the Assembly, finding that some three thousand five hundred pounds 
had been raised for the purpose, appointed ten trustees to look to the founding 
of acollege. Sevenof the trustees were Episcopalians, two were Dutch Reformed, 
and the tenth was a lone Presbyterian named William Livingston. 
This William Livingston was a young lawyer of marked ability, brilliant 
and independent. As soon as he learned that Trinity Church had donated the 
land for the new college, that the plans were so worded as to exclude from the 
presidency all but members of the Church of England, and that the Book of 
Common Prayer was to be used for all religious exercises, he and his hard- 
shelled Presbyterian followers were up in arms. He began at once to fight 
against the college being in any way sectarian, and by his stinging sarcasm and 
bitter attacks almost succeeded in wrecking the project entirely. However, 
the charter as originally planned was finally signed by De Lancey in 1754 and 
the corner stone of the building laid in 1756 on the site now bounded by Murray, 
Church, and Barclay streets, a beautiful spot facing the Hudson River and 
surrounded by green fields with scarcely a house in sight. The only criticism 
that could be made of it was that it was too far out of town. 

Chief Justice De Lancey about this time chanced to meet young Livingston 
on the street. 

“Will,” said the aristocratic older gentleman with his fine air of patronage, 
“you would be the cleverest fellow in the world if you were only one of us.” 

“T will try to be a clever fellow and not be one of you,” was the tart reply. 

Thus began a family feud that split the town in two, and for many years 
had a deep effect upon the politics of the people, the aristocrats following the 
De Lanceys, and the popular party the Livingstons, through thick and thin. 


Tue Frencu anp Inpian Wars—1756-1763 


It was during the two years De Lancey was acting as governor that the 
uneasiness in regard to the French, who were digging in more and more deter- 
minedly along the frontier of the English province, turned to acute alarm. 
Although England and France were at peace for the moment, it was apparent 
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that one or the other of the two nations would have to be driven from the 
American continent, and it looked very much as if it might be the English. 
All along the Western frontier from Quebec to Louisiana the French had 
established a string of forts from which they were constantly harassing the 
outlying English settlements. Albany was practically without protection, 
and it was only too obvious that, if the French were to take it, nothing could 
stop them from sailing down the Hudson, occupying New York, and from there 
proceeding in a leisurely fashion to the reduction of New Jersey and New 
England. 

In September of 1755, Sir Charles Hardy, the new governor, arrived, but 
although he brought with him the consent of the Ministry to the annual- 
supports bill, his reception was lukewarm. It was De Lancey who had secured 
that victory. The people knew it; they respected and trusted him, and there 
was no telling what tricks a new governor might be up to. However, Hardy 
quickly proved himself utterly unfitted to cope with the problems of the 
province. More than that, he admitted it. He, like Clinton, had spent his 
life at sea, and he confessed quite frankly that, while he could figure out the set 
of the tides around Sandy Hook, questions of law were beyond him. Natur- 
ally, the suave and diplomatic De Lancey stepped into the breach and con- 
tinued to direct as before. 

It was most fortunate that he did. For two years or more, England had 
been haggling with the Colonies over who should bear the expense of fighting 
the French. Finally, in 1756, she dared delay no longer, and declared war, 
launching a determined campaign against the forts. 

The war which followed is, perhaps, as fascinating and romantic as any 
war in history, played as it was between the noblesse of two great nations, 
aided by their savage war-whooping allies to the tune of silver bugles echoing 
in the hills, and colourful with silken banners and waving plumes reflected in 
the placid waters of sunlit virgin lakes. The result, too, was extremely 
important from our point of view, but we cannot go into the details of it here. 
The British and Colonial troops did succeed, after many blunders and re- 
pulses, in capturing the French forts one by one, cutting off their means of 
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communication, and bringing about the conquest of Canada by the brilliant 
assault and capture of Quebec in 1760. ‘This rid the Colonies of an enemy at 
their back and left them free, when the time came, to wage their own fight 
unhampered, a contingency quite unforeseen at the time. More than that, 
it gave them a powerful and sympathetic ally in the French. who never forgave 
the British for their loss of Canada. 

But perhapsthe most important feature of the French war from the Colonial 
point of view was the training and experience it gave our troops. The feeling 
between the provincial and the regular troops was anything but cordial owing 
to the unfortunate attitude of the commander in chief, a man named Loudoun, 
who treated all provincial officers as beneath contempt, making mock of 
precedent, sneering at advice, and acting generally in a manner intolerable to 
the proud provincials. Fortunately, he was removed in 1759 and Sir Jaffery 
Amherst made commander in chief. Sir Jaffery was not brilliant, but he was 
sound and tolerant and possessed of marvellous energy. When he had method- 
ically accomplished one objective, “he looked around for other things to do,” 
and it was. under his excellent leadership that the campaign moved forward to 
its successful close. It is this man, by the way, whose name is sung with 
undying devotion year after year at Amherst College. 

But the seeds of bitterness that were sown at that time between the British 
and American troops took deep root. The young officers who had suffered the 
contempt of Loudoun did not easily forget it. Neither did they forget the 
mistakes he had made. They were an observant lot, and they learned rapidly 
in this hard school. They little guessed or dreamed, however, to what stern 
practice their knowledge would be put in fifteen short years. 


GrorceE WASHINGTON CoMES ON THE SCENE—I732-1799 


Among the young officers who got their schooling in the French war was a 
tall quiet young planter from Virginia named George Washington. He was 
the descendant of an English family that in 1658 had come to America and 
taken up large tracts of land along the Potomac and Rappahannock rivers. 
Little is known of his early life, probably because there is little to know. He 
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grew up, as would any other boy on a large plantation, hunting and fishing, 
with a little haphazard but sound education in between. 

At the outbreak of the war, he was chosen to watch the French on the Ohio 
in western Pennsylvania probably because, being fond of prospecting and 
surveying, he knew the country. He did his job so well that, when General 
Braddock arrived in Virginia in 1755, he was made a member of his staff with 
the rank of colonel. He was then twenty-three years old, and for two years 
more continued to defend “a frontier of more than three hundred and fifty 
miles with seven hundred men.” 

It was during this time that he, too, was irritated beyond endurance by the 
insolence of the officers of the Crown. Finally, he threatened to throw up his 
commission entirely unless the question of precedence could be settled, and to 
settle it, he rode five hundred miles on horseback to see Loudoun, who was in 
Boston. Apparently, his righteous wrath was appeased, for he continued to 
fight, and in 1758 played a brilliant part in the capture of Fort Duquesne. 

It was on his famous horseback ride in 1756 that Washington stopped at 
the Philipse Manor House on his way to New York and there fell in love with 
beautiful Mary Philipse, but alas! the tall Virginia colonel was only one of 
many who swarmed around the brilliant girl. Shortly afterward, she married 
a young British officer, Colonel Roger Morris, who built for her the fine man- 
sion still standing at One Hundred and Sixtieth Street and St. Nicholas Avenue. . 
After the Declaration of Independence, Roger Morris, who stuck to the Crown, _ 
was forced to flee, and when the American Army under Washington camped 
on Harlem Heights, Washington made Mary’s beautiful empty home his 
headquarters. Did his thoughts stray from plans of battle as he sat there wait- 
ing for the dawn? 

However, we are getting ahead of our story, which is bad, and romantic, 
which is worse. We shall go back to 1759 when, Virginia’s part in the French 
war being over, Washington returned to his beautiful estate on the Potomac 
which he had inherited from his half brother Lawrence. (By the way, it was 
in 1751, while he was in the West Indies with this ailing brother, to whom he 
was devoted, that Washington suffered the attack of smallpox that left him 
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badly scarred for life.) Not long after his return to Mount Vernon, he married 
Martha Custis, a wealthy widow, thereby adding a hundred thousand dollars 
to his estate. This made him one of the richest men in the Colonies. 

For fifteen years thereafter, Washington lived quietly the life of a prosper- 
ous planter. The war was forgotten. He hunted a great deal, read a little, 
and conducted the affairs of his huge estate with methodical, almost petty 
attention to detail. He was not a highly educated man, and seems to have 
had no desire to be one, although in his later years he did develop a certain 
noble force in his spoken and written words. He did, however, give close at- 
tention and much thought to public affairs, and was repeatedly elected to the 
Virginia Assembly, where his opinion, quietly and clearly stated, was received 
with respect. But these were affairs of small and only local importance. 
For years there was absolutely nothing in the life of this prosperous, placid 
Virginia planter to indicate the genius, courage, and force that he later dis- 
played in the defense of his country. 

We shall leave him, then, riding about his farm, a stately, rather hand- 
some, not particularly exciting figure, while we go back over these fifteen years 
and see what had happened during that time to little young New York. 


Georce [II—Tue Cause or It ALL 


For one thing, George II had died in October, 1760, and his grandson, 
George III, a mean-spirited, narrow-minded, stupid bigot, had ascended the 
throne of England determined to rule after his own fashion. He mourned 
over the heavy debt that he found piled up as a result of the war in America, 
and determined on the spot that the Colonies should pay it whether they liked 
itornot. They didn’t like it and they said so. They explained that they had 
already been heavily drained in men and money and were too poor to bear 
further taxation. The King reminded them of the elaborate entertainment 
that had been given the victorious officers on their return from Canada. Surely 
merchants whose tables groaned beneath the weight of rich viands and rare 
wines, whose massive plate surpasses that of most noblemen, were able to bear 
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further taxation. This, of course, was a deliberate subterfuge, but it served 
the King’s purpose. ‘We shall have much less difficulty in making the 
Colonies dance to the tune of obedience than the croakers pretend!” said this 
cocksure king of twenty-two. From that moment began the long struggle to 
squeeze taxes out of the Colonies by fair means or foul that in the end roused 
the people to the final pitch of furious and determined resistance and resulted 
in the War of Rebellion. 

Just at the time when it needed him most, the colony lost its brilliant 
and trustworthy adviser, James De Lancey. Ever since 1735, when the crux 
of the trial for a free press had been Cosby’s appointment of De Lancey as 
Chief Justice, this great man had guided the affairs of New York with shrewd 
diplomacy. It was, therefore, a terrible shock to the city to learn that, when 
apparently in the best of health, he had succumbed suddenly to an attack 
of heart failure and died in the library of his country home. The city was 
stricken with apprehension and grief. A long cortége carried the body ten- 
derly and in tears from the country to Trinity Church, where it was laid to rest 
in the middle aisle before the altar. De Lancey was gone and the city stood. 
alone to face the troubles ahead. 

Governor Hardy, the sailor who detested the affairs of state, had retired 
in 1757 during the war with France and since that time De Lancey had 
again been acting as lieutenant governor. On his death, General Robert 
Monckton was sent to govern but he, too, returned to England after three 
years leaving Cadwallader Colden, president of the council, to act as lieutenant 
governor. 

Nothing could possibly have been worse. Colden was an old man who, 
ever since the days of Clinton, had been taking an active part in government 
affairs and always on the side of the royalists. He had no use for the popular 
party; did not believe in their silly ideas of liberty, and if he could have had 
his way would have brought things back to the old arbitrary form of govern- 
ment. It is easy to see how this exacting, cantankerous servant of the King 
became a thorn in the flesh of the already exasperated colony. 
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Tue Stamp Act—1765 


The Stamp Act was the first attempt made by George III to make the 
colony “dance to the tune of obedience.” We shall see what came of it. 

Lord Granville, who had been made head of the treasury in the King’s 
Cabinet, decided that the simplest and most effective way to get taxes out of 
the Colonies would be to issue stamps that must be affixed to all business pa- 
pers to make them legal. In that way, every business transaction would be 
tapped, for no suits at law, no real-estate transfers, no bills, no marriages or 
wills or any other business papers would be valid unless stamped. The Act 
would of necessity enforce itself. The King was enchanted with the idea. 

The Act, however, was not passed without spirited opposition. While 
the Colonies were without representatives in Parliament, they were not with- 
out friends. William Pitt, one of the greatest statesmen of all time, was bit- 
terly opposed to the measure, and never ceased to work against it. Barré, 
a man who had shared the terrors of the assault upon Quebec with Wolfe, 
jumped to his feet, and in an impassioned speech taunted the House with 
ignorance of affairs in the Colonies. During this speech, the words “Sons of 
Liberty” dropped from his lips. It was not long before those words ran like 
wildfire from one end of the Colonies to the other. 

However, in spite of all the friends and agents of the Colonists could do— 
which was little—the Stamp Act was passed in the spring of 1765, to take 
effect the following November. “We might,” wrote Franklin, who was there, 
“as well have hindered the sun’s setting.” At the time the Act was passed, 
King George III was suffering from one of his periods of insanity. His assent 
was obtained on a bit of parchment which bore his crazy signature sprawled 
across it. It was, indeed, the act of a madman to put it there. 

The news was received in the Colonies with intense indignation. It was 
not the taxes so much that the people resented, but the fact that they had 
been imposed without official representation of any description. The news- 
papers were filled with protests and covert threats. “It is not the tax,” 
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wrote one who signed himself “Freeman,” “it is the unconstitutional manner 
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of imposing it that is the great subject of uneasiness in the Colonies.” “If 
the interests of the mother country and her colonies cannot be made to coin- 
cide,” wrote another, “if the welfare of England necessarily requires the sacrifice 
of the most natural rights of the Colonies, their right of making their own laws 
and disposing of their own property by representatives of their own choosing— 
if such is really the case between Great Britain and her colonies, then the con- 
nection between them ought to cease, and sooner or later it must inevitably cease.” 

No one yet dreamed, however, that the Colonies would oppose the deci- 
sion of Parliament at the point of the sword. 

While the stamps were being prepared for shipment and stamp officers 
appointed to receive them when they should arrive in November, the angry 
people were resolved that not one stamp should ever be used by them. Be- 
neath the heat and excitement on the surface, cool and carefully conceived 
plans were being made to resist the execution of the Act at any cost. James 
Otis, the fiery Massachusetts patriot, dispatched a circular letter to every 
colony urging that committees be sent to a general congress to meet in New 
York on the first Tuesday in October, there to discuss the best means for - 
united resistance. Nine of the Colonies responded, and in spite of the bitter 
and vehement opposition of Lieutenant Governor Colden, the Stamp Act 
Congress met in the City Hall on the 7th day of October and remained in 
session for three weeks. The result of its deliber- 
ations was a carefully prepared “Declaration of 
Rights and Grievances of the Colonists of America”’ 
which was forwarded to the King. Thus, for the 
first time in the history of the country, men from 
the various colonies met by common consent to de- 
fendtheir commonrights. “# pluribus unum” was 
still far in the future, but the idea was forming. 
In fact, a new newspaper called the Constitutional 
Courant, bearing the picture of a snake cut in parts with the motto “Unite 
or Die,” actually appeared at this time. “Unite or Die” was echoed far and 
wide as the obnoxious stamps drew nearer and nearer to these shores. 
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Tue Sons or LIBERTY 


In the meantime, a remarkable secret organization had been formed with 
members in every colony from Massachusetts to South Carolina. They were 
fiery patriots, men of action, vigilant, aggressive, and determined. They 
called themselves the Sons of Liberty, and they believed that upon them de- 
pended the liberty of the country. Their first job was getting rid of the 
stamps, and they went at it tooth and nail with the utmost energy. New 
York was the headquarters from which communications were distributed, and 
so perfect was the organization, so harmonious and secret its moves, that every 
effort of the government to check it failed. 

While the Stamp Act Congress was still in session, and while the Sons 
of Liberty were getting together like a swarm of bees, the hated ship bearing the 
stamps arrived and was conveyed into the harbour under the protection of the 
guns of the Fort. The people regarded it with fury. That night, the follow- 
ing placard was nailed to the door of every public office in town: 


Vr otro 
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That night, more than two hundred merchants, many of whom were Sons 
of Liberty, met in a tavern and there signed an agreement to import no more 
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goods of any description from England until the Stamp Act should be re- 
pealed. The messengers of the Sons of Liberty carried the agreement to Boston 
and Philadelphia, where, before the month was out, many hundreds of names 
were added to the list. ‘‘ Merchants have resolved to send for no more British 
manufactures, shopkeepers will buy none, gentlemen will wear none. 
Merchants will not clear out a vessel. These are all facts not in the least ex- 
aggerated; and it is of importance that they should be known,” wrote Judge 
Livingston. 

The first of November, 1765, dawned to the solemn tolling of bells and 
flags at half mast. Colden, declaring that he would do everything in his 
power to distribute the stamps, retired to the Fort and doubled the guard. 
He was perplexed. His counsellors stood aloof from him in the emergency. 

All day excited crowds filled the streets. At seven o’clock, a band of 
the Sons of Liberty, attended by a howling mob, marched down Broadway to 
the Fort carrying torches. They placed a gallows with an effigy of Colden 
swinging from the rope within ten feet of the Fort gate. They knocked, threw 
bricks and stones over the ramparts, but General Gates, in command of the - 
Fort, prudently held his peace. Getting no response from the silent Fort, 
the mob broke into Colden’s coach house, dragged out his chariot, and piled it 
with the gallows, effigy, and everything else that they could lay their hands on, 
into a heap and set fire to it. 

The leaders thought that this was enough for one night, but the mob 
wanted more. They rushed to the house of Major James, an officer who had 
boasted that he would “‘cram the stamps down the rebel throats,” and, drag- 
ging out his rich furniture, added that to the flames. Then, feeling a lot better, 
they went home. 


THe SURRENDER OF THE STAMPS 


The next morning, messages were sent to the Fort saying that nothing 
would satisfy the people but the surrender of the stamps, and that, unless they 
were surrendered, the Fort would be attacked. Colden still hesitated. Fi- 
nally, the messenger returned with the announcement that the lieutenant 
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governor had decided not to distribute the stamps, but would leave the matter 
to the new governor, Sir Henry Moore, who was shortly to arrive. “Your 
best way is to advise the Governor to send the papers to the inhabitants,” was 
the grim reply. For three days more the issue hung fire, while threats grew 
bolder and bolder, and the Fort was armed as if to resist a foreign foe. Finally, 
on Tuesday, November 5th, notices were posted asking every man to come 
to the “Commons” that night, armed to storm the Fort. “I expect the 
Fort will be stormed this night. Everything is done in my power to give them 
a warm reception,” wrote Colden to the Marquis of Granby. “I hope not to 
dishonour the commission I have the honour to wear, and trust I may merit 
some share of your Lordship’s regard,”’ which shows plainly how his sails were 
set! 

At this critical moment, when the people were trembling on the brink of 
bloodshed and revolution, Mayor Cruger, with the aldermen, followed by an 
immense crowd that filled the streets, went to the Fort to warn Colden once 
more of the peril of further delay, urging him to turn the stamps over to the 
custody of the city corporation. Colden, in great agitation, finally delivered 
the stamps to him while the crowd cheered wildly. Then, after seeing the 
stamps safely locked in the City Hall, the people dispersed and went quietly 
to their homes. They had won the first bout and were satisfied. Now nothing 
remained but to stick grimly to the non-importation agreement until the Stamp 
Act should be repealed. 

The following fortnight, the new governor, Sir Henry Moore, arrived, and 
with him a second shipment of stamps. Moore, however, was a sensible man. 
The first question he put to the Council was whether it would be wise to issue 
the stamps. Upon receiving an emphatic “No” for answer, he calmly let the 
matter drop. More than that, he threw open the gates of the Fort and dis- 
mantled its guns, saying that it wore “too hostile an appearance in a friend’s 
country.” The people were greatly pleased by these acts of courtesy and good 
faith. All was again serene. 

In the meanwhile, similar furious scenes of riot, effigy burning, and bitter 
denunciation were being enacted in all the other Colonies. Stamps were 
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tnrown into the sea or burned, or the ships they came in turned around and 
went back. Finally, it occurred to the amazed Ministry of England that the 
Colonies didn’t want the stamps and didn’t mean to have them. Once more 
there was a succession of stormy debates; should they or should they not be 
forced to take them? 


Tue REPEAL OF THE Stamp Act 


At last, one day, in the midst of the discussion, grand old Pitt hobbled into 
the House. He had long been absent, owing to illness, but now his voice rang 
out with its old fire. “I rejoice that America has resisted.’’ Never in all his 
long and eloquent life was he more inspired than on that day. So, too, the 
words of Edmund Burke burned like vitriol in the face of the opposition. 
These friends of America, among the noblest statesmen of England, fought for 
her brilliantly and bitterly. At last, on the 18th of March, 1766, just one 
year after its enactment, the Stamp Act was repealed! 

The news was received in America in a perfect frenzy of joy. New York 
was wild with excitement and, in an enthusiastic outburst of loyalty voted: 
that an equestrian statue of the King be erected on Bowling Green and 
another of Pitt in a Roman toga set up on the corner of Wall and William 
streets. 

Thus came to a peaceful and artistic conclusion the first open struggle 
between England and her rebellious Colonies. 

We have given considerable space to the story of the Stamp Act because 
it is of the utmost importance that it should be clearly understood. It was 
the result, the climax of everything that had gone before. It was the mould 
into which the final struggle was cast. Nothing more and nothing less, funda- 
mentally, occurred in the great rebellion that took place just ten years later. 
It was the same struggle all over again, only on a larger scale and with larger 
results. As a matter of fact, we may look upon the Stamp Act rebellion as the 
first fight in which our youthful New York licked a fellow bigger than himself, 
and there is no fight in the whole of a man’s life more important than that. 
He never is quite the same boy again. 
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Tue Tea Ficut 


New York was never quite the same again. New thoughts, new courage 
had been born. However, things were comparatively quiet for a year or more. 
What new restrictions were laid upon the colony were calmly and. boldly 
ignored by the Assembly, or if that body yielded with ill grace to certain royal 
demands, it was sternly rebuked by the ever-vigilant Sons of Liberty. 

Nevertheless, King George was dissatisfied. He had never ceased to re- 
gret what he called “the fatal repeal of the Stamp Act,’ and he was still de- 
termined to get those taxes. It wasn’t so much the money as the principle of 
the thing that bothered him. He would show the Colonies yet that he could 
and would tax them, how and when he pleased. Therefore, he was delighted 
when his new minister of finance, Townshend, proposed a new way of getting 
at them. Townshend was a brilliant and adroit royal boot-licker, ready to turn 
his talents to anything that would please the King. He therefore suggested 
that this time a tax be imposed on a large number of necessary commodities, 
among them the beloved tea, just then immensely fashionable. His acts were 
bitterly opposed by all fair-minded members of Parliament, but Pitt was in the 
country, broken in health, and there was no one strong enough to outwit the 
volatile Townshend. By the way, in our study of the history of the Colonies 
we must remember that all England was not agreed in this selfish and short- 
sighted policy against the Colonies. It was only those nearest the throne who 
were seeking to curry favour with this German king. Naturally, they were the 
ones in power. Townshend’s bill was pushed through, and once more an 
attempt was made to tax the Colonies. 

Once more the reaction was the same. The Colonies rebelled furiously 
and violently. The non-importation agreements went into force more 
stringently than ever, and the Sons of Liberty tightened up their belts and went 
grimly to work. Boston, in particular, was loudly rebellious, and the cold 
kingly eye fell upon her with marked displeasure. Townshend, meanwhile, 
having once more nicely arrayed the Colonies in open hostility to the Crown, 
closed his eyes and died in 1768. 
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So rigidly kept was the non-importation agreement that trade with Eng- 
land came practically to a standstill. The merchants of London, seeing ruin 
ahead, begged relief from the taxes which were hurting them more than they 
were America. After a long discussion, Lord North, who after Townshend 
was head of the exchequer, repealed all of the Townshend Acts, except the one 
that imposed a taxontea. That was kept as a gentle reminder to the Colonies 
that, after all, they still were being taxed. The Colonies took the hint! 


Tue BatrLe or Gotpen Hitt—January, 1770 


Just at this time, January, 1770, an ominous cloud that had long been 
gathering broke with violence in New York. Ever since the Stamp Act riots 
in 1766, there had been bad feeling between the Royal soldiers and the Sons of 
Liberty. This feeling found a symbol in the Liberty pole that had been set up 
on the “Commons” to celebrate the repeal of the Stamp Act. ‘The soldiers 
loathed and detested that pole. The Sons of Liberty adored it. For four years 
it had marked their rallying place. For four years the soldiers had longed to 
blast it off the face of the earth, and finally, on the night of the 16th of January, © 
they did it. They blew it up with gunpowder, hacked it to pieces, and piled 
the fragments before the door of La Montagne’s Tavern, the headquarters of 
the Sons. The next day, swollen with pridey they went about tacking up 
jeering placards. That wastoo much! Three of the Sons of Liberty, chancing 
to come upon two soldiers at this work, collared them and were marching them 
off to the mayor’s office when a band of twenty soldiers appeared and rushed to 
the defense of their comrades. The citizens, in turn, rushed out armed with 
canes and staves, anything they could lay hand to, and in a running fight forced 
the military toward Golden Hill (a rise in the ground in John Street near Wil- 
liam). There the soldiers turned and charged into their pursuers, wounding 
half a dozen and killing one, when officers appeared upon the scene and 
ordered them to their barracks. The next day, the fighting continued, and 
the next. The city was in wild excitement when, on the 2oth, the Mayor issued 
an order forbidding the soldiers to leave their barracks unless accompanied 


by an officer. This three-days’ fight has been called the Battle of Golden Hill, 
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and was the first contest in which blood was shed in the cause of freedom. It 
took place six weeks before the King Street massacre in Boston, and five years 
before the Battle of Lexington. 

In the meantime, what about the tea? Not a pound of it had been im- 
ported from England, and it was not long before the East India Company was 
in distress. Its stock fell in value. It failed in its annual debt to the govern- 
ment and that, in turn, was a shock to credit. In fact, the tax on tea wasn’t 
working out well. Lord North, determined not to yield to the Colonies, 
thought that this was a good time to put the issue to the test. He, therefore, 
relieved the East India Company of its duty on tea, which enabled it to sell to 
the Colonies much cheaper, even with the tax still imposed. Surely, thought 
the King and his advisers, a little thing like a tax will not keep the ridiculous 
Americans from buying tea now that it is even cheaper than the stuff they 
smuggle in from Holland. So they loaded up ships with tea and sent them to 
the various ports. 

But shrewd young America was not to be trapped by any such scheme as 
that! The Colonists were just as much aware of the “principle” wrapped up 
in tea leaves as was the King. They stiffened in their determination not to let 
the cursed stuff land. 

The first tea ship reached Boston late in November of 1773. Everybody 
knows the story of the Boston Tea Party. The Sons of Liberty (Paul Revere, 
the fiery Boston silversmith, was one of them), dressed as Indians, crept on 
board, and, hacking the chests open, pitched the tea into the sea. A few days 
later, the ship for Philadelphia was met at sea, and the captain forced to turn 
around and sail back. In Charleston, the tea was landed and carefully stored 
in a wet cellar. The New York ship was delayed by contrary winds, but when 
she did appear, in April, 1774, she was not allowed to enter the harbour, while 
another ship appearing shortly afterward was boarded by the Liberty boys 
and the tea chests hurled into the sea. Then the ship was turned around and 
the captain advised to sail for home, which he did, while the people cheered 
and the flag waved bravely from the newly erected Liberty pole. 
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Tue First ConTINeNTAL ConcRESS—1774 


There was nothing now for England to do but to quit or resort to force. 
England had not the slightest intention of giving up. “To repeal the tea duty 
would stamp us with timidity,” declared Lord North. The King and his 
ministers therefore resolved to chasten the Colonies and bring them to 
obedience. They picked on rebellious Massachusetts as the first one to be 
spanked, and in 1774 passed an act that closed the Port of Boston and removed 
the seat of government to Salem until the former town should pay the East 
India Company for the hundreds of chests of tea it had thrown overboard. 
Early in June of 1774, the screws were applied and Boston began to suffer. 
Immediately every colony joined in an outburst of sympathy. “Don’t pay 
for an ounce of their damned tea,” wrote Gadsden from South Carolina. 
Colonel Washington declared that he would raise a thousand men and march 
to the relief of the town if necessary, while, in New York, a Committee of 
Fifty-one was organized to control and direct the tide of public feeling that 
was running wild. The first thing this body did was to draft a letter to Boston: 
“The cause is general,” it read, “and concerns a whole continent who are 
equally interested with you and with us;—we foresee no remedy can be of any 
avail unless it proceeds from the joint act and approbation of all.” It then 
proposed that a congress of delegates from all the Colonies meet in Philadelphia 
in September, and elected its own five delegates headed by a brilliant young 
lawyer named John Jay. 

We see that while Otis of Massachusetts had the honour of bringing about 
the Stamp Act Congress, it was New York that proposed the First Continental 
Congress. It met in Philadelphia, September 1, 1774. No event in the history 
of our country is more significant or more deeply moving. They met, those 
men from every colony save far-distant Georgia, grave, troubled, not clear as 
to their course, with no precedent to guide them, but determined upon one 
thing only—never to yield to Great Britain until America should enjoy equal 
rights with the other subjects on British soil. 


3 
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One of the first acts of the First Continental Congress was to resurrect 
once more the old non-importation agreement that, since the taxes had been 
removed from everything except tea, had been more or less disregarded in 
everything except tea. Now the agreement went back into force more rigidly 
than ever. No goods whatsoever would be imported from Great Britain until 
harmony should be restored. A Declaration of Rights was drafted and for- 
warded to King George. A paragraph from this petition will show us more 
clearly than anything else the temper of the Congress at that time: 


You have been told that we are impatient of government and desirous of independency. 
These are calumnies. Permit us to be as free as yourselves, and we shall ever esteem a union 
with you to be our greatest glory and our greatest happiness. But if you are determined that 
your ministers shall wantonly sport with the rights of mankind: if neither the voice of justice, 
the dictates of law, the principles of the Constitution, or the suggestions of humanity can 
restrain your hands from shedding human blood in such an impious cause, we must then tell 
you that we will never submit to any ministry or nation in the world! 


When George III read this message he shrugged. He had no love for the 
Colonies. Let them close their ports if they wanted to. England had other 
markets for her goods. “Blows must decide whether the Colonists are to be 
subject to this country,” he said scornfully. “‘How can a people without 
arms, ammunition, money, or navy dare to brave the foremost among the great 
powers of the earth?’”? However, many in England thrilled to the cry for 
justice. “Were I an American I would resist to the last drop of my blood,” 
cried Camden in the House of Lords. 

On the 26th of October, having done everything in its power to ease the 
situation which hadn’t eased at all, the First Continental Congress dispersed, 
after first agreeing to meet again in the same place the following May. One 
wonders what made them do that. What glimmer of political foresight made 
them feel that it would be necessary to meet again? Was there any thought 
that a republic might be born upon this soil? If so, it was left unspoken. 
But who knows what dreams these grave men may have had as they jour- 
neyed to their homes; dreams intangible and fantastic, shot through with 
beauty, but terrifying as a nightmare. 
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Tue Battie or LExIncron—ApRIL, 1775 


Shortly after this, New York’s last royalist assembly adjourned, never to 
meet again. Its place was taken by a Provincial Congress made up of ardent 
patriots whose duties had scarcely begun when, one Sunday morning in April, 
1775, as people were going to church, the quiet was broken by the clatter of 
hoofs as a horseman came tearing down the Bowery Road into Broadway. 
Pulling up his sweating horse, he shouted his amazing news. A battle had 
been fought at Lexington, and the British troops had been driven into Boston! 
Church was forgotten. Men hurried through the streets rehearsing the as- 
tonishing story. Women hurried home to take off their Sunday clothes and, 
with hearts beating with dreadful foreboding, put aside the forgotten noonday 
meal. A few days later, a meeting of the citizens elected a Committee of One 
Hundred, giving it control of municipal affairs and pledging obedience to its 
orders until other arrangements could be made by the Continental Congress. 
The Royalist, Colden, who was again acting in the place of the absent governor 
Tryon, wrote despairingly on May 3d that the people of New York had “en- 
tirely prostrated the powers of government, and produced an association by 
which this Province has solemnly united with the others in resisting the acts 
of Parliament.” | 

Exciting incidents followed thick and fast. Two of them will serve to show 
the temper and tendency of the times. The military supplies stored at Turtle 
Bay on the East River about where the foot of Forty-seventh Street is now 
were seized by the Sons of Liberty and promptly sent to the patriotic army 
clustered around Boston. A few days later, learning that the royal troops in 
New York had been ordered to embark for Boston, the ever-vigilant Sons 
clamoured to make them prisoner, but were persuaded to let them go under 
the promise that they would take nothing with them but their small arms. In 
the early morning of June 6th, Marinus Willett, who happened to be in a 
tavern in Water Street, saw the troops making off with all their arms. He 
rushed out alone, seized the bridle of the first team, and stopped the convoy. 
He was speedily joined by other Sons of Liberty who seized the arms, which 
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were shortly afterward used to equip the first troops raised in New York 
City. 
Tue SECOND CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 

In the meantime, the delegates from New England and New York to the 
second Continental Congress had passed through New Jersey on their way to 
Philadelphia. They were greeted everywhere by cheers and ringing of bells, 
escorted by militia and followed by hundreds of citizens on foot. “They con- 
vened in the Quaker City with their fellow delegates from all the other Colonies 
on May 10, 1775. Probably no meeting of men since the twelve were called 
to the shore of Galilee has been so fraught with the fate of mankind, and prob- 
ably no men were ever less sure of their way. They had no guide but Con- 
science; no power but the will of the people. They were strangers to one other 
and to the problems that poured in upon them from every corner of the conti- 
nent—problems as diverse as the nationalities and interests and creeds of the 
people they had been sent to represent. 

One of the first acts of the Continental Congress was to create a continental 
army from troops that had been raised in the various colonies, and to elect 
George Washington, who had come up from Virginia as a delegate, its com- 
mander in chief. He accepted without pay, and perfectly well aware that 
he had behind him the feeblest of makeshift governments, calmly prepared to 
go to war with the most powerful nation on earth. 

Late in June, 1775, Washington came to New York on his way to take 
command of the troops around Boston, the glorious handful of troops that 
a few days before had fought the amazing Battle of Bunker Hill. By an odd 
coincidence that would have been amusing if the occasion had not been so 
grim, General Washington landed at West Street at the very moment when the 
vessel bearing Governor Tryon appeared in the harbour. The city officials 
were ina quandary. Not everyone, by any manner of means, was in love with 
the insane notions of the patriots. New York was still officially under British 
rule and her British governor was returning from England. Half of the city, 
at least, was as delighted to see him as the other half was to see Washington! 
Finally, in the embarrassment of the moment, one company of militia was 
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ordered to greet Washington with cheers and another to greet Tryon, also with 
cheers. Washington landed first, his handsome figure clothed in a blue uni- 
form, plumes waving from his hat as he rode up Broadway in an open carriage 
drawn by six white horses. Multitudes jammed the streets to get a glimpse 
of him. 

Governor Tryon landed that evening and was much chagrined at his feeble 
though dignified reception. He wrote in disgust that every traveller on the 
continent must have a pass from some committee or congress or other in order 
to move about. 

Washington met the New York Congress the following day, exchanged 
civilities, reminded them that the Continental Congress had ordered New 
York to raise three thousand troops as her quota of the army and then 
hastened on to Cambridge. 

Shortly after Washington’s departure, a thrilling incident occurred that 
shook Governor Tryon out of the Fort and sent him scurrying aboard the 
man-of-war Asia, then lying in the harbour. The Provincial Congress of New 
York decided that it needed the guns from the Battery and the Fort for the 
fortifications on the Highlands. On the night of August 26th, a band of 
volunteers, called “Hearts of Oak,” sallied forth to get them. While they 
were at work, they were fired upon by a boat from the 4sia that had been sent 
to watch them. Instantly the fire was returned, killing one of the crew. The 
Asia retaliated with a broadside, riddling the houses near the Battery and 
sending the people into a panic of fear. The “Hearts of Oak,” however, con- 
tinued on the job until every one of the twenty-one guns were removed. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


One of these “ Hearts of Oak” was a youth of eighteen, a student of King’s 
College, named Alexander Hamilton. He was a pale lad of slight stature, but 
confident in bearing, quick-witted, and daring. Myles Cooper, then president 
of King’s College, was an ardent royalist, and more than once had been threat- 
ened by the Sons of Liberty for his outspoken sentiments. On this same night 
of the capture of the guns, part of the crowd aroused by the Asza’s fire started 
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for the college to put the threats into execution when, it is said, Alexander 
Hamilton ran ahead and, turning on the crowd from the college steps, up- 
braided them in a burst of eloquence that held them spellbound. Cooper, 
meanwhile, escaped over the fence in his night clothes, taking refuge in the 
house of friends until he could reach a vessel bound for England. In June 
of 1776, the college was closed and did not reopen until the end of the war. 

One cannot be sure that this story of Hamilton is true. So many stories 
cluster about his gallant figure. It is certain, however, that he was deeply 
interested in war and politics, and the following March, 1776, obtained an 
appointment from the New York Congress as captain of a company of artillery. 
One morning in June, while he was drilling his men on the “Commons,” some- 
thing about the bearing of the slight alert figure attracted the attention of 
General Greene, who invited him to headquarters and brought him to the 
attention of General Washington. We shall hear much more of this youth 
before we are through with our tale. 

Another man we must not forget was John Holt, the fearless editor of the 
New York Journal, who lately had been using the old Stamp Act snake device 
with the motto “Unite or Die” as a heading for 
his paper. Now he changed the design and joined 
the snake together into a double coil enclosing a 
pillar standing on Magna Charta and topped off 
with a Liberty cap. 

When the British captured New York, as we 
shall see, Holt was forced to flee, but he took his 
type with him and continued to print his paper in 
one town after another all during the Revolution. 
He returned to New York after the war, and when he died was buried in Saint 
Paul’s churchyard, where we may still see his tombstone, “A due tribute to 
the memory of John Holt, printer to this state, a native of Virginia, who 
patiently obeyed death’s awful summons on the 13th of January, 1784, in 
the sixty-fourth year of his age. To say that his family lament him is need- 
less; that all regret him unnecessary; for that he merited every esteem is 
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certain. The tongue of slander cannot say less though Justice might say 
more.” 

As much cannot be said of another editor, James Rivington, who ran the 
royalist paper, the Royal Gazette. He so enraged the Sons of Liberty that, 
one morning in December, 1775, they broke open his shop, destroyed the 
presses, and carried off his type to be melted into bullets. Rivington afterward 
acted as a spy for Washington, but although he remained in New York after 
the war, he was despised and died in poverty. 


Pretty PHa@BeE FRAUNCES 


In the meantime, the Continental Army was squeezing the British Army 
out of Boston. In March, 1776, General Howe evacuated the town and sailed 
for Halifax. General Washington, believing that his next point of attack would 
be New York, transferred his forces here, making his headquarters first in the 
De Peysters’ mansion in Pearl Street, later removing to the Richmond Hill 
house about where Charlton Street crosses Varick to-day. It was here that 
pretty Phoebe Fraunces saved him from an attack upon his life, which, if 
successful, might have changed the history of the whole world. 

Phoebe was the daughter of Samuel Fraunces, a West Indian who in 1762 
had purchased one of the De Lancey mansions on the corner of Broad and Pearl 
streets and opened up a tavern there. Phoebe was Washington’s housekeeper. 
Governor Tryon from his refuge on the 4sza, with the aid of friends on shore, 
planned to murder the American Commander in Chief whose triumphal pro- 
cession up Broadway behind the white horses had not been forgotten. The 
man picked to do the job was a British deserter named Thomas Hickey, who 
had become a member of Washington’s bodyguard. Hickey, however, fell madly 
in love with Phcebe’s pretty face and confided to her all the details of the plan. 
Pheebe told her father and her father told Washington. Hickey was arrested, 
confessed, and was hanged in the presence of twenty thousand spectators. 

Washington never forgot what he owed to Fraunces’s fidelity. When, in 
1789, he returned to New York to be inaugurated first President of the United 
States, he made Fraunces steward of his household. 
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Washington turned from this plot upon his life, which one imagines he 
took very quietly, to face the open attacks of the enemy. The British, re- 
membering their fears of the French, were determined to capture the Hudson, 
and after thus cutting the Colonies in two, subdue them at leisure. One won- 
ders why in the world they didn’t do it. Surely this was one time in history 
when God was not on the strongest side. Nothing but the aid of Providence 
can explain the ultimate success of the ragged, hungry, ill-equipped, and 
desperate American forces; that, and the supreme genius, courage, and shrewd- 
ness of George Washington. 


Tue Genius oF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


There have been occasional attempts made in recent years to belittle the 
character and feats of this great man. Perhaps the early historians with their 
stories of cherry trees did overstress the sentimental side of the picture, creating 
an impossibly priggish tradition as unlike the man himself as it is unlike our 
ideal of what we should like him to be, but that is no reason to go headlong to 
the other extreme. Washington suffered calumny and slander*in his own time. 
Benedict Arnold was not the only one of his officers and friends to commit 
treason. One marvels at how he ever got through those dreadful years, 
burdened as he was with the misery and poverty of his men, the stupidity and 
criticism of even the most patriotic of his advisers, the impotence and weakness 
of the feeble Congress. These were indeed the times that tried men’s souls, 
but Washington’s soul waxed strong in the test. He may not have been a great 
man when he went into the war, but he was most certainly a great man when he 
came out, dragging the exhausted young nation with him. 

Perhaps the encouragement and steadfast devotion of one friend whom he 
trusted and loved, the gallant, adventurous, liberty-loving Marquis de La 
Fayette, is what helped him most. When with the assistance of this nobleman 
an alliance with France was brought about in 1778, the criticism of Washington 
ceased. He became the idol of the people: the father of his country. Much 
to his indignation, they wanted him to be king. “If you have any regard for 
yourself or posterity or respect for me, banish these thoughts from your mind 
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and never communicate, as from yourself or any one else, a sentiment of the like 
nature,” he said sternly to those who came to him with the proposal. The 
problems of stabilizing the infant government, perhaps more critical and in- 
volved than those of the battlefield, he met with the same practical sagacity, 
far-sightedness, and aggressive courage that pulled his men through Valley 
Forge. His support of the brilliant financial plans of that young man, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who some fifteen years before had been drilling his men on the 
Common, assured the speedy restoration of public credit. More than that, he 
gave the new government a sound constitution upon which to stand. He was 
twice unanimously elected to the presidency, and would have been a third 
time had he not refused positively to serve again. When he retired to Mount 
Vernon in 1797, he took up once more the plantation life he loved. He died 
there, at the age of sixty-seven, of a sudden illness contracted during a long ride 
in a snowstorm on December 14, 1799, and lies in the quiet ivy-draped vault 
that has become a national shrine. He died as simply as he lived, “without a 
struggle or a sigh,” his last words affectionate remembrances to members of his 
family and repeated apologies to his physician for the trouble he was making. ° 

Washington was a powerful man, six feet three inches tall, of fair but rather 
florid complexion. La Fayette once said that his hands were “the largest he 
ever saw on aman.” His poise and extraordinary dignity impressed all who 
saw him, but it was his mental and spiritual bigness, not his physical stature, 
that made him “first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
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men. 

It is a fact beyond dispute that it was because we had just such a man at 
the head of our armies and our government that we succeeded in establishing 
our nation at that time. His character was cut to fit every phase of the situ- 
ation exactly. A little more or less of any one quality would have destroyed 
the balance and lost the fight. Perhaps the people would have wiggled away 
from England in another way, at another time, under the leadership of another 
man, for they were determined upon it, and it was bound to come sooner or 
later, but one wonders what more could have been given, abundantly, wisely, 
and unselfishly, than George Washington gave to his country. 
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However, we have let our enthusiasm run away with us. We must go 
- back to the time when Washington was making what preparations he could 
to check the attack of the enemy upon New York. Small forts and redoubts 
girded the harbour and river fronts: many streets were barricaded, and batteries 
stretched across the island from river to river along the line of the present Canal 
Street. Across the river on Long Island, Brooklyn Heights was fortified, and 
on the upper end of the island Fort Washington, with Fort Lee across on the 
Jersey shore, guarded the Hudson, but these were, after all, only flimsy de- 
fenses, garrisoned by no more than eighteen thousand raw troops, all told. 


THe DecLaRATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

In the midst of these pains and activities, on a hot July day in 1776, the 
Fourth, to be exact, the second Continental Congress, sitting in Philadelphia, 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation, founded upon the astonishing 
conclusion that all men are created equal. Never before in the history of the 
caste-ridden world had such a belief found voice. That America should de- 
clare herself independent of England was audacious enough, but that she should 
at the same time declare all men equal was the master stroke which raised this 
declaration to the sublime. One sometimes wonders, now that the thought 
of the world had been so completely revolutionized by that amazing document, 
whether we always remember, sharply and proudly as we should, the signifi- 
cance of the immortal Declaration of Independence! 

That the men who created the immortal paper were still mortal, however, 
is shown by the amusing incident that happened when they came to sign it. 
Benjamin Harrison from Virginia was a big, portly gentleman, while Elbridge 
Gerry from Massachusetts was little and wiry. When Harrison had written 
his signature, he handed the pen to Gerry with a smile, saying, ‘When the 
hanging scene comes to be exhibited I shall have the advantage over you. All 
will be over with me in a moment, but you will be kicking in the air half an 
hour after I am gone!”—an illuminating remark in more ways than one. 

No radio or telegraph or telephone flashed the news to every village and 
farm. It reached the people by messengers riding through the heat, post 
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haste, with copies of the paper in their pockets. When such a messenger 
arrived, bells were rung and the people hastened together to listen to the 
reading of the document. It was received everywhere with enthusiasm and 
renewed confidence. After a hundred years or more of blind stumbling, at last 
the secret hope had found voice; the goal was in sight. All that remained was 
to fight for it, and the people had always been ready and eager to do that. 


Kinc Georce Comes orF His Hicu Horse 


The Declaration of Independence was received in New York on July 
gth and was immediately ratified by the Provincial Congress. That same 
summer evening, the several brigades of the army were assembled on the 
parade grounds and formed into hollow squares, where they listened to the 
words which declared the United States a free and independent nation. One of 
these military squares was formed on the “Commons” where the fountain 
stands in the City Hall Park to-day, and within that square stood General 
Washington surrounded by his aides. As the reading was finished, the soldiers 
and the people broke into jubilant cheers which must have rung with a certain ° 
sadness in the ears of the far-sighted and clear-thinking Commander in Chief. 
After the ceremony was over, the wildly enthusiastic Sons of Liberty dashed 
down to Bowling Green, pulled the lead equestrian statue of George III off its 
pedestal, and chopped it up into pieces that were afterward melted up into 
forty-two thousand bullets. The scarcity of munitions, by the way, was one 
of the most serious difficulties the Colonies had to face. Every bullet had to find 
its mark, and everything that could be turned into bullets found its way into 
the melting pot, which accounts for the scarcity of pre-Revolutionary American 
pewter to-day, and even, to some extent, of silver plate as well. 

Washington knew nothing of this unseemly conduct until the next day, 
when he issued orders sternly forbidding such irregularities in the future! 

That same day, the Declaration was read to the convention assembled in 
White Plains. Many of the men present were lords of the ancient Dutch, 
English, and Huguenot manors created by the old patroon system. Acqui- 
escence meant the abandoning of vast estates, the sacrifice of ancestral wealth 
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and position to such men as the Van Cortlandts, Van Rensselaers, Livingstons, 
and Schuylers. Here was the new equality of man put to the test with a 
vengeance, but, let it be said to the everlasting credit of these proud families, 
they at once proclaimed their allegiance and sent their delegates to the Conti- 
nental Congress with instructions to vote for and with the people of New 
York. 

Almost at the very moment that the Declaration of Independence was 
being read to the motley, parti-coloured hit-and-miss Colonial troops in New 
York, English transports began to arrive in the harbour. Thirty-seven men- 
of-war and four hundred transports (think of it!) soon swung at anchor in the 
safe harbour inside Sandy Hook. Nothing could stop them. By the end of 
July, thirty thousand troops were comfortably camped on Staten Island. 


Et CETERA 


On the 12th of July the flagship of Admiral Lord Howe appeared. This 
amiable, good-natured nobleman was brother to the General Howe who was in 
command of the land forces. Both of these gentlemen were firm in the belief 
that the people of New York would prove loyal if promised protection. Lord 
Howe’s mission was therefore one of peace. His first step was to send a letter 
under flag of truce to “Mr. Washington.”” The messenger bearing the letter 
was met in the bay by Washington’s secretary, Colonel Reed, who had gone out 
in a barge to meet him. Both gentlemen bowed politely, but Colonel Reed 
regretted it was impossible to receive a letter thus addressed. The British 
officer expressed surprise. How then did “Mr. Washington” desire to be 
addressed? ‘‘General Washington’s rank is well known to Lord Howe,” re- 
plied the secretary, and the interview ended with more polite bows. 

A few days later, General Howe sent another officer under flag of truce 
requesting that an interview with Washington be granted to Colonel Patterson. 
The interview was granted, and Colonel Patterson was rowed ashore beneath 
the guns of the Fort. Washington, in full uniform, received his guest with 
much ceremony. Colonel Patterson produced a letter addressed to “George 
Washington, Esq., &c., &c., &c.” Washington remarked gravely that while 
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three et ceteras might mean something, they might, again, mean something else 
—and declined toreceive the letter. Colonel Patterson,in great embarrassment, 
then attempted to repeat the contents of the letter and to insist that both Lord 
Howe and his brother were desirous of healing all difficulties—and so on. 
Washington replied that, as America had committed no wrong, she was seeking 
no pardons but was concerned only with the defense of her indisputable rights. 
Colonel Patterson was then asked to tea. After further polite ceremonies, he 
took his leave. As he was about to go he asked Washington, in some anxiety, 
whether he had any message for my Lord or General Howe. “None, sir, but 
my particular compliments to both of them,” was the dignified reply. 

Lord Howe was deeply chagrined and depressed when he heard the result 
of the interview. He really had no desire to press an attack against a people 
whom he respected and liked. No more had his brother, General Howe, which 
may account for the otherwise inexplicable lack of energy that in the next few 
days was to prove of such invaluable assistance to the American cause; that, 
and the belief firmly entertained by both gentlemen that the handful of ill- 
equipped, disorganized, and inexperienced troopswere already as good as beaten. 
No one can criticize them for that belief. Everyone believed it. That they 
were wrong is one of the amazing and dramatic facts in history. Nothing on 
earth prevented them from cooping up the American forces in New York City 
and ending the war on the spot, except a certain casualness in going ahead with 
it, and the flaming energy and daring of George Washington in ae ad- 
vantage of the delay. 

It was not until August 22d that General Howe landed twenty thousand 
troops at Gravesend Bay and prepared to dislodge the American forces on 
Brooklyn Heights. In the meanwhile, the city, under the blistering August 
sun, was in a turmoil of agitation and confusion. Women and children were 
fleeing in every direction. Boats filled with household goods were rowed to 
the Jersey shore, carts and wagons choked the roads to the north. It was 
obvious that Washington could no more prevent the town being taken than 
he could stop the transports coming into the bay. What was to prevent the 
enemy, for instance, from sailing up the Hudson and taking the town from the 
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rear? Really, in contemplating this moment in our country’s history, we 
pause, aghast with astonishment that they didn’t do it. 


Tue BatrLe or Lone IsLanp 


Finally, on the morning of the 22d, after a terrific thunderstorm the 
night before, the British forces in their scarlet uniforms, as fine an army as 
ever came out of Great Britain, marched over from Gravesend into position 
along the flats and hills behind Brooklyn Heights. On the 23d, General Howe 
sent out a proclamation to the people of Long Island, offering protection if they 
would lay down their arms. He was astonished at the lack of response. On 
the 24th, the scarlet hosts lay idle while regiment after regiment of patriot 
troops, many of them volunteers who had dropped the scythe to pick up the 
musket, came across from New York to take up positions of defense. Wash- 
ington himself was there, everywhere, tireless in his efforts to bring something 
like military order out of the confusion. 

Howe was a cautious man. Believing that he had at least forty thousand 
troops to contend with, his plans were elaborate. Had he known that less than 
seven thousand raw men opposed his twenty-one thousand regulars, he might 
have spared himself a lot of thought. At last, on the 27th, he moved, 
and everything was over. ‘The brief conflict was terrible in the extreme. 
The Americans, outnumbered three to one, even five to one, fought with a 
desperation and valour that amazed the enemy, but all to no avail. By 
night they were driven back, cooped up within the fortifications on Brooklyn 
Heights with the enemy comfortably camped around them. At their back was 
a racing river half a mile wide and under the guns of the enemy ships. It is 
said that Cornwallis, one of Howe’s generals, wanted to press ahead and storm 
the fortifications at once, but Howe shook his head, saying that enough had 
been done for one day. 

The next day, the 28th, it began to rain. The British, content with 
things as they were, remained in camp. The following day the rain con- 
tinued to come down in torrents, such a rain as was never seen before. Then, 
Washington, drenched and dripping, pale with anxiety and loss of sleep, 
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planned the first of his remarkable and brilliant feats of military daring—the 
famous retreat from Long Island. 

Knowing that his position was untenable and that at any moment he 
might be cut off from New York by the fleet, he, during that rainy dark day, 
picked up every boat, large and small, everything afloat along the Manhattan 
and Long Island shores, and with the utmost secrecy gathered them together at 
the foot of Fulton Ferry. Everything was done with speed and silence, even 
the troops not knowing what was happening until told to move to the ferry 
and embark. It is said that when the undisciplined men realized that this 
was a chance to escape, they fell into a panic, crowding and fighting, 
which threatened disaster to the whole manceuvre until Washington seized 
a stone so big that not another man could have lifted it, and raising it above his 
head, swore that he would hurl it into the next boat and sink it unless order was 
immediately restored. After that, silently, one by one in the hushed darkness 
of the night, thousands of men slipped away like ghosts, with their anything 
but ghostly guns, ammunition, cannon, horses, and supplies! Washington, 
who stood at the ferry steps from the beginning to the end of the manceuvre, 
refused to step into his boat until the last of the troops were safely off. The 
next morning, General Howe learned with consternation that an army had 
vanished in the night from under the noses of his sentries, who were near 
enough to have heard ordinary conversation! 

Although Washington had got back safely to New York, the difficulties 
were not over. He was no better off than he had been before, although we may 
as well say here that the retreat from Long Island was probably the pivot upon 
which the whole war turned. An army that could do that could do anything. 
However, it was more obvious than ever that he could not hope to hold the city. 
The enemy was now on Brooklyn Heights, while their men-of-war had drawn 
within easy gunshot of the town. What was to prevent Howe from landing his 
troops and stretching a line across the island from river to river? Nothing 
whatever! for that is exactly what he did do. 

Days again went by, however, before the complacent enemy moved, 
Washington, in the meantime, working like a Trojan to reorganize the dis- 
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couraged and demoralized troops. There was much discussion and dissension 
among the military and civil authorities as to whether the city should be de- 
fended or evacuated, and if evacuated, whether it should or should not be 
burned. Finally, Congress, on September 7th, left the whole matter to the 
discretion of Washington. He called his generals together, and they voted ten 
to three to evacuate. 

It was during this period of inactivity that Lord Howe attempted once more 
to bring about some understanding between the Colonies and England, this 
time requesting that delegates from the Continental Congress meet him to dis- 
cuss the matter. After considerable debate, Congress decided to send a Com- 
mittee of Three, Franklin, John Adams, and Edward Rutledge. It was a long 
journey from Philadelphia to Staten Island in those days. The Committee 
started on September gth and were received with every evidence of courtesy 
and hospitality by Lord Howe on the 11th. His Lordship began at once 
by expressing his attachment to America, saying that should America fall he 
would feel it like the loss of a brother. Doctor Franklin smiled blandly and 
remarked, “My lord, we will use our utmost endeavours to spare you that 
mortification.”” ‘The conference, while marked by extreme courtesy on both 
sides, came to nothing. Lord Howe parted from the gentlemen from Phila- 
delphia with expressions of the deepest regret. “Iam sorry, gentlemen,” he 
said sadly, “that you have had the trouble of coming so far to so little purpose.” 
That was on September 11th. 

On the 13th. ships began sailing past the feeble American batteries 
up the East River. By night of the 14th, twelve thousand troops were 
quartered on the islands near the mouth of the Harlem River. On the 15th 
they landed at Kip’s Bay, about where the foot of Thirty-fourth Street is now, 
and prepared to stretch a line across the island, thus cutting in two the Amer- 
ican forces which were scattered all the way from the Battery to Kingsbridge. 
Washington by this time had moved his headquarters to the Apthorpe Mansion 
(near the Hudson about Ninety-first Street). At that time the country 
thereabouts was heavily wooded, broken by occasional farms and fields and 
traversed by occasional dirt roads. When Washington heard that the red- 
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coats were landing in Kip’s Bay, he leapt on his horse and started headlong 
across the island. About where Thirty-seventh Street and Madison Avenue are 
now, just above Kip’s Bay, stood the fine mansion of Robert Murray on a hill, 
surrounded by fine shade trees. Near a cornfield that was flourishing that 
September morning on the land now occupied by the Grand Central Station, 
Washington met, flying down the road, the handful of troops that had been left 
to defend Kip’s Bay. This is another occasion when, it is said, Washington 
lost his temper, riding savagely up and down the lines of frightened and dusty 
men, expressing himself in language as forcible as it was plain. At last, con- 
vinced that it was impossible to check the advance of the redcoats, who were 
swarming up the hill around the Murray Mansion, he spurred away to make 
what defense he could on Harlem Heights. 

When he reached the point where Broadway crosses Forty-third Street 
he met Putnam from headquarters on a foaming steed flying south to hurry 
up the troops that were struggling northward from the city. With Putnam was 
a young aide-de-camp named Aaron Burr, who dashed ahead while Putnam 
stopped for a hasty consultation with Washington. 

It seemed impossible, however, to carry this body of troops forward fast 
enough to prevent their being cut off by the British. It was almost certain that 
the enemy would be across the island before they could get past the point of 
contact, but here once more one of those amazing and unforeseen incidents 
occurred that changed the whole history of the war. 


A Woman’s Part IN THE WaR 


Robert Murray was known to be loyal to the Crown. When General Howe 
and his staff stopped to rest on the cool green lawn under the trees, they were 
introduced to Mrs. Murray and her beautiful daughters by Governor Tryon. The 
ladies urged the generals to stay to lunch. The temptation of a delicious home- 
cooked meal, served in the cool of the house by the lovely girls, was too much 
for these camp-weary men. They stayed. For two hours they lingered, 
listening to songs accompanied by the spinet, drinking the refreshing home- 
made wine that was abundantly served by fair white hands. At last, they 
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reluctantly heaved themselves into the saddle and aroused the troops, who 
were scattered about the grounds under the trees, and made off to catch the 
Americans. 

It was too late! While the British were resting in the shade, the sweating, 
struggling, desperate patriots had been pushing through the wooded road not 
half a mile away. On and on they crept, harassed and. hurried by the slight, 
restless figure of Aaron Burr, who knew every inch of the way, and who kept 
them concealed in the woods from the troops on. Murray Hill on the right and 
from the enemy boats in the Hudson on the left. More than once, in his fretful 
impatience, he exasperated a certain young captain of artillery, who, with his 
men, was dragging his cannon through the dust and heat at the tail of the pro- 
cession. 

Just as the weary column passed the junction of the Bloomingdale and 
Kingsbridge roads, the British troops appeared on the right. “So critical, 
indeed,”’ wrote Humphrey at the time, “was our situation, and so narrow the 
gap by which we escaped, that the instant we had passed the enemy closed it 
by expanding their line from river to river.”” They attacked with vigour, but 
Alexander Hamilton, who was the young man at the rear of the column, 
instantly put his cannon into action and continued firing until the last of the 
train was safely passed. 

Late in the afternoon, it began to rain and blow. When at last Putnam’s 
troops joined the rest of the army encamped on Harlem Heights, they were 
drenched to the bone and weary beyond words. But Washington had his 
army together again, not through any brilliant strategy on his own part nor 
through any heroics on the battlefield but simply through the quiet ingenuity of 
a woman. Whether she did it intentionally or not, Mrs. Murray unquestion- 
ably saved that part of the army and probably changed the fate of a nation. 
It has been said that Robert Murray was known to be loyal to the Crown. 
The politics of ladies, however, were not so well known in those days, and it is 
said that, only the day before, Mrs. Murray and her lovely daughters had re- 
ceived a visit from a distinguished Southern officer who had ridden over from 
the Apthorpe Mansion, alone. 
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Tue Batrie or Hartem HeIcuts 


Washington stayed at the Apthorpe Mansion until his army had passed 
and the enemy was in sight. Then he mounted his horse and rode after his 
men to Harlem Heights, where he took up his headquarters in Mary Morris’s 
empty mansion. How strange that Aaron Burr should have been there, too. 
Strange, indeed, are the memories clustering around that old house! 

Howe and his officers meanwhile had ridden leisurely across the island 
from Murray Hill and taken up their quarters at the Apthorpe Mansion. 

It is difficult to-day to visualize the charming wilderness of highlands above 
the river, with deep valleys between, threaded by streams and winding dirt 
trails that was Harlem Heights at the time of the battle. Only one highway 
traversed the region above One Hundred and Tenth Street, the Kingsbridge 
Road, that skirted the highland, climbed up the sharp hill at about One 
Hundred and Forty-Fifth Street, and continued across the heights past the 
Morris Mansion to Yonkers. It was the road used by the people of Philipse 
Manor on their journeys to and from the city. 

Any one who has driven up Riverside Drive will remember how high above 
the Hudson the land is, and he will remember, too, the long and high viaduct 
that spans the sharp declivity at One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street. You 
may picture the advance guard of both armies in position at either end of the 
viaduct facing each other across the deep valley, the British about where 
Grant’s tomb is and the Americans opposite. Behind each advance guard lay 
the rest of the troops, the British as far south as the Apthorpe Mansion at 
Ninety-first Street and the Americans as far north as the Morris Mansion at 
One Hundred and Sixtieth Street. The two headquarters were separated by 
something over three miles. 

Washington was in the saddle before daybreak on the morning of Septem- 
ber 16th. How lovely the Hudson must have locked after the rain in the peace 
of the dawning day. But Washington was not looking at the view, fond as he 
was of the country. His first act was to send Knowlton, who was camped near 
headquarters, through the woods along the low shore of the river to try to dis- 
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cover the position of the enemy and, if possible, capture their advance guard. 
Knowlton started off with about one hundred and twenty men, and had 
reached the valley between the high lands when he was discovered and at- 
tacked by four hundred infantry under a man named Leslie. After firing eight 
rounds, Knowlton craftily retreated through the woods along the shore, the way 
he had come, Leslie pushing hot-foot after him. Washington had galloped to 
the point of rocks above the valley and from there heard the firing between 
Knowlton and Leslie in the woods below, and looking across, saw large bodies of 
scarlet troops on “the high ground opposite.” He hurried back to head- 
quarters, worried about Knowlton, and was relieved when shortly that hand- 
some young officer appeared asking for reinforcements. Almost at the same 
moment, up the steep river bank out on to the plain clambered the British 
infantry, blowing derisive toots on their bugles, as if at the end of a fox chase. 

There was a little dip in the plain between the two hostile parties at this 
point. Washington told Knowlton to steal around the right flank of the foe 
while he feigned an attack in front. The British, seeing so few coming toward 
them, rushed joyfully down into the little ravine, when suddenly a spirited 
attack was opened on their flank. It was in this engagement that brave young 
Knowlton fell. His last words were, “Have we driven the enemy?” 

In the meantime, British officers, alarmed for Leslie, who had disappeared 
in the early morning, had sent troops forward on his trail. At the sound of 
firing, these and other reinforcements were sent forward at the double quick. 
As one Englishman wrote, “At eleven, we were instantly trotted about three 
miles (without a halt to draw breath) to support a battalion of light infantry 
which had imprudently advanced so far without support as to be in great danger 
of being cut off.”” They poured forward by the thousands, mounting the heights 
from the river shore, and joined their comrades. ° 

The two armies were now brought together on Harlem Heights, the Brit- 
ish outnumbering the Americans by about one thousand, having six thousand 
troops engaged. On the other hand, the fighting took place within the Amer- 
ican lines which was of enormous advantage to our side. The battle, owing 
to the irregular character of the land, was haphazard in the extreme. It raged 
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on the heights and in the woods, on the road and in ravines, with the utmost 
fury on both sides for more than two hours. At last, the enemy broke 
and ran, the Americans chasing them for almost two miles back toward their 
own lines with yodels and hoots that they fondly hoped sounded like a fair 
imitation of fox-hunting horns! Goodness knows how much farther they 
might have gone if Washington had not prudently called them back. The 
battle had been brilliantly and decisively won. There was no sense in pene- 
trating farther into enemy territory. That night, the two armies occupied 
the same positions they had been in the night before. 

But a great victory had been won, probably the most decisive and im- 
portant in the whole history of the Revolution, because it came just when 
the Americans needed it most. From that time on, confidence was restored 
and patriotism burned in an ever-increasing flame. They had licked the 
British once and they could again. It made up for what had happened on 
Long Island and for every other sacrifice and fear. In the awful years to come, 
it was the memory of this victory that kept them steady. The American Army 
was born on Harlem Heights.* 

General Howe was deeply humiliated by the defeat of his forces. He never 
again attempted to take Harlem Heights, and from that time on ceased his 
casual attitude and moved with an overexcess of caution. He had learned to 
respect his enemy, and to regard with fear the generalship of his adversary. 


THe GreaT FrrE—1776 


For three weeks, the two armies remained in camp upon their respective 
grounds, their pickets almost within speaking distance of each other across the 
valley. In the meanwhile, the city was in a tumult. Officers and soldiers 
of the Crown were in full possession, quartered where they pleased, ransacking 
the homes of those known to be disloyal to their cause. In less than a week 
after the battle on Harlem Heights a frightful fire broke out early one morning 
near Whitehall Slip. Carried by a high wind it swept over the city in a perfect 


*Facts in regard to both the battles of Long Island and of Harlem Heights were largely obtained from Martha 
J. Lamb’s invaluable “History of the City of New York.” 
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holocaust of roaring flame. Buildings and churches went up like straw, 
Trinity among them. Beautiful St. Paul’s was saved by a miracle, the wind 
veering justintime. Everything west 
of Broadway was consumed, the de- 
vouring flames checked only when 
they had reached the grounds of the 
King’s College. The beautiful young 
city lay prostrate in the hands of the 
enemy, a mass of smoking ruins. 

General Howe was highly indig- 
nant over the fire, believing it to be a 
cone pe om ‘ = conspiracy to destroy the city, but al- 
le though he made exhaustive investiga- 
tions, he could find no proof that it 
was any more than the result of a chance blaze in a low public house near 
Whitehall Slip. Still, it was an odd coincidence. 

The same day of the fire, September 21st, old Lieutenant Governor Colden 
died at his country seat over on Long Island at the age of eighty-nine. 


~ 


First Fire ENGINE—1730 


A GLImMpPsE OF GLORY 


That same evening, too, while the sky was draped in a pall of black from 
the smoking ruins, a young man, beautiful in face as he was noble in character, 
was dragged through the desolate streets with his hands tied behind his back, 
to the headquarters of Lord Howe, at the Beekman Mansion on the East River 
near Fifty-first Street. 

After the defeat on Long Island, Washington had been greatly in need of 
knowledge of the enemy forces. A young schoolmaster, recently graduated 
from Yale, volunteered to get that knowledge. His name was Nathan Hale. 
He went up to the Connecticut coast, changed his uniform to his school- 
master’s garb, crossed the Sound, and boldly plunged into the enemy’s country. 
He visited Brooklyn, crossed over into New York, and had got as far back as 
Huntington, Long Island, where he was about to step into a boat to cross to the 
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Connecticut shore, when he was recognized and betrayed by a relative. His 
trial took place in the greenhouse of the Beekman Mansion. He admitted at 
once that he was a spy, that he had obtained the knowledge he had gone to get, 
and he listened calmly to the sentence that ordered his execution the following 
morning. ‘The execution took place on a spot near Forty-fifth Street and First 
Avenue. As Hale stood there about to die, he was sneered at by a British officer 
for being a spy. “Sir,” replied Hale, lifting his head high, “there is no death 
which would not be rendered noble in such a glorious cause. I only regret that 
I have but one life to lose for my country.” There was a roll of muffled drums, 
and Nathan Hale passed into eternity. The story of his noble death spread 
through the Continental Army, quickening it like the news of a victory. 


Tue BatTTLe oF WHITE PLAINS 


This was September 21st. On October gth, while the two armies were still 
encamped on the heights around Harlem, three British men-of-war sailed up 
the Hudson. Others had already sailed up the East River and flat-bottomed 
scows filled with scarlet uniforms were making soe to land. One attempt 
was made but gallantly resisted. 

On the 16th, acouncil of war at Morris House decided that, as it was 
impossible even with the aid of Forts Washington and Lee to blockade the Hud- 
son, the only way to prevent the British from cutting off communications in the 
rear was to retreat into Westchester. The march began the next morning, and 
the British got on the move the following day. Almost abreast, the two armies 
moved north, seeking advantageous positions for another fight, the Americans 
always just a little ahead, hindering the enemy by felling trees and throwing 
up obstructions. 

Washington had reached White Plains, taken up and fortified his position 
on certain high land, when Howe advanced to within four miles and halted. 
Finding Washington so advantageously situated, he contented himself with first 
attacking a fortified hill about a mile to the southwest of Washington’s main 
army. While four thousand of his troops went forward to capture the hill 
which was occupied by about fourteen hundred American troops, the rest of 
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the redcoats sat down on the ground to watch. After a brief but hot fifteen 
minutes, the Americans prudently retired to the main lines and let Howe 
have the hill, which was of no use to him anyhow. This is what is known as the 
Battle of White Plains. 

For three days it rained, and Howe made no further move, while Washing- 
ton strengthened his position, expecting a heavy engagement when the weather 
cleared. Then, on November sth, he was astonished to see the entire British 
force break camp and move off toward the Hudson! Washington did not 
know what to make of it. Did the enemy mean to penetrate New Jersey and 
march on to Philadelphia, or did he mean to embark in boats on the Hudson 
and attack from the rear? It was determined to shift the army over into 


Jersey. 


A Traitor IN Our Mipst 


Washington, of course, was ignorant of what had happened. A traitor in 
Fort Washington had betrayed complete information as to the strength of that 
stronghold to Earl Percy, who had sent a messenger in great haste to Howe in 
White Plains. That sagacious general, not overanxious to attack the strongly 
entrenched Washington, and believing that he could capture the fortress with 
ease, changed his plans and hastened off at once to the Hudson. By November 
15th, the fort was completely hemmed in, and Howe summoned Magaw to sur- 
render, but the American, confident that he could put up a good defense, re- 
fused to do so, not dreaming that it was treason he had to contend with. On 
the 16th he suffered a tremendous attack. The British, knowing precisely 
what to do, proceeded to do it. Magaw soon found that further resistance 
meant only further loss of life and at last signed a capitulation. At the very 
moment the papers left his hands, he received a note from Washington telling 
him to hang on. But it was too late. Nearly three thousand men and a large 
quantity of military supplies and munitions had passed into the hands of the 
British. 

There is no question but that this shocking and disheartening defeat was 
due to treason, for sixteen years later the traitor himself described it over his 
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own signature in an attempt to get more money from the British Government. 
It was, nevertheless, a terrible blow. The British were now in complete posses- 
sion of Manhattan Island and of the waters on all sides. 

Washington, with the main army, was across in Jersey, and there we must 
leave him to face the terrible winter ahead. We hate to doit. Weshould like 
nothing better than to watch the steady unfolding of his bright genius in the 
gloom of the darkness that all but overwhelmed him. We should like at least 
to cross the Delaware with him on that bitter Christmas night, but after all, 
this is the story of New York. We must bid him a fond and affectionate adieu 
until, “in the course of human events,”’ he returns to us again in triumph after 
seven long years. 

As a matter of fact, we are through with the military history of New York. 
During the seven years that the British occupied it nothing happened. It was 
stagnant. Weeds grew rank in the once lovely gardens. Houses that had 
escaped the flames were dismantled and neglected. Those that had burned 
lay as the flames had left them. The débris and dirt of an army lay thick upon 
it fromendtoend. We do not like to dwell on this picture of New York. Our 
youthful giant lay beaten, bruised, and humiliated. 

But a big boy was in the field, champion of the thirteen little youngsters 
who were panting behind him, fighting when and how he told them to fight, 
learning from him what it was to stand up and be a man. 


Tue CoLtontaL TowN—1760-1775 


While we leave Washington tramping about in the snow in New Jersey, 
and New York burned and bruised in the hands of the British, we shall turn 
our eyes to the pleasant picture of the town before the agitations and turmoils 
of the Revolution had robbed it of its tranquillity. For New York, in spite 
of the undercurrent of dissatisfaction that broke out in 1765 in the Stamp Act 
and culminated in 1775 in the Revolution, was tranquil, moving with a stately 
tread to the tune of the measure'played abroad. 
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Aristocracy was in full flower in the courts of Europe, blooming brilliantly 
in the brightness of the day that was so soon to wane. England, in the pride 
of power that was lately hers, aped, rather heavily but nevertheless thoroughly, 
the attitudes and manners and dress of the French Court that glittered like the 
sun. Aristocracy was more than a word in those days. It was a profession 
with an ironbound code of rules covering every detail of social life. Those 
born under that code never dreamed of questioning it. Those born outside the 
pale never dreamed of aspiring to it. The gulf fixed between the aristocrats 
and the people was simply abysmal. It was impossible even to look across, 
and it was this inability to see what was going on on the other side that caused 
the eclipse of the aristocracy. 

The same blind pride and arrogance that coloured the Court in England 
and France tinged the social life of New York even at the time when liberal 
notions were circulating freely. In fact, much of the revolt in America was 
due to the rage of the aristocrats over here at being slighted and snubbed by the 
aristocrats over there. It wasn’t the common people alone who objected to 
injustice, which makes all the difference in the world between ours and the 
French Revolution. 

The last time we came to visit New York, you remember, was in 1660. 
The little town of about fifteen hundred souls lived entirely within the point 
of land below the wall, in simple but substantial Dutch houses clustered near 
the Fort or along crooked well-worn dirt streets. 

Under the British rule, it began to flourish, and at the time we look at it 
now, had reached a population of nearly twenty thousand, and had stretched 
out well beyond where the old wall used to be, solidly built, especially on the 
east side, as far up as Catherine Street. Water Street had been filled in betwen 
the shore and Pearl Street and was lined with docks and quays. Broadway was 
still the only thoroughfare on the west side of the town, and beyond the Com- 
mons it was still a country road leading to farms and pastures. 

Official and social life still centred around the old Fort now guarded by its 
battery of guns. The “Field” in front of the Fort had been leased at the 
annual rental of one peppercorn, in 1732, to three gentlemen, whose houses 
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faced upon it, who planted grass and trees and used it as a bowling green. In 
1770, after the repeal of the Stamp Act, the ill-fated statue of George III was 
set up on the little green spot and a fence put around it. Broadway, shaded by 
magnificent trees, by this time was paved from Bowling Green to well beyond 
Trinity Church, which had been enlarged in 1737 and had since become so 
crowded by the fashionable aristocracy that two 
chapels, St. George’s and St. Paul’s, had been 
built to accommodate the overflow. All along 
Broadway from the Green to the quiet of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard were the pretentious town 
houses of the wealthy manor lords and mer- 
chants who spent their winters in town; fine 
buildings of brick in the dignified Georgian style 
with large gardens at the back sloping down to 
the Hudson. 

The comparatively new Wall Street was 
fashionable, 
too, the most 
imposing build- 


St. Paut’s CHaPpEL—1764 


ing in the town, the City Hall, standing at the 
corner of Wall and Nassau streets. Perhaps 
the next most important building was the Royal 
Exchange for Merchants, that had been com- 
pleted in 1754 on Broad Street. Pearl, or 
Queen’s Street, as it was now called, was still 
fashionable, although there were many business 
buildings there. In fact, as is true of most 
small towns where business men come home for 
dinner in the middle of the day, homes and shops were often on the same 
street, or within a short walk of each other. 

Churches and taverns flourished neck and neck in old New York. Besides 
the fashionable Trinity, there were any number of Protestant churches, the 
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Dutch church being the next largest, until its attendance began to fall off, owing 
to the fact that the younger generation, tired of the Dutch language, had begun 
to drift to Trinity. Then, in alarm the Dutch church decided to hold service 
in both the Dutch and English languages. The congregation picked up im- 
mediately, which so pleased one of the members that he exclaimed fervently, 
“Ah, Dominie, we offered up many an earnest prayer in Dutch for your coming 
among us; and truly the Lord has heard us in English!” ‘The Dutch language 
was used, however, in the Dutch church until 1803. There were Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Quaker, Methodist, and Moravian churches, and a synagogue for the 
Jews, but so far no church for the Catholics. 

The taverns were just as numerous and just as well attended. The most 
popular of these was Fraunces’ Tavern in one of the De Lancey houses on 
Broad Street about which we have already 
spoken. The old James De Lancey home- 
stead, just north of Trinity on Broadway, 
had also been turned into a tavern called 
Burns’ Coffee House where, in 1765, the 
famous non-importation agreement was 
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signed. La Montagne’s Tavern, where 
the Sons of Liberty had their meetings, stood facing the Common, while the 
Merchants’ Coffee House on the corner of Wall and Water streets was a great 
place of meeting for the merchants who came around the corner from the Ex- 
change to sip their coffee. It was there that the exciting debates following the 
Stamp Act took place, and there, too, that the First Continental Congress was 
born. 

There were theatres, too, after 1760, although they had been strenuously . 
opposed previous to that time. Streets, by this time, were lighted by lamps 
on posts instead of the old-fashioned lanterns hung from the houses. Mail 
service was still very sketchy, although the postman on horseback was gradu- 
ally being replaced by mail coaches which lumbered along over rough roads 
through the woods, stopping for the night at the various inns along the way,. 
some of which still stand along the Boston Post Road. People going any 
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distance, to Boston or Albany, for example, much preferred going by boat. 
The wealthy lords of the manors up the Hudson had their own sloops and moved 
back and forth from their estates to the city with tremen- 
dous fuss and feathers, the servants and luggage going by 
land and the family doing the journey comfortably by water 
in three days. When they did drive, they did it in style, 
in coaches trimmed in gold or silver with the coat of arms 
emblazoned on the doors, drawn by four or six spirited 
horses. In the city, sedan chairs were much used by the 
ladies when they left the exclusive atmosphere of their 
homes for a short journey through the streets. 

Dress was a matter of great and grave importance in 
Colonial times, especially among the aristocracy, who lived up to ie rules in 
that as they did in everything else. It was just as necessary that a gentleman’s 
white embroidered ruffles should be immaculate, his sword at just the right 
angle, and his coat just the right cut, as it was that he should be able to quote 
the classics. Woe to the man who slipped up on his Greek or his neckcloth. . 
He was looked upon with suspicion. There must be a link loose 


somewhere! A gentleman walked the shady streets in colours 
brilliant as a peacock’s, his coat of satin or velvet, waistcoat ex- 
quisitely embroidered, satin “small clothes,” silk stockings, and 
gold buckles on his shoes. On his head was a proper white wig 
and a cocked hat. A lady was even more exquisitely dressed, her 
wide hooped skirts of the most delicate silk, flounced and ruffled 
and looped. On her head was piled a mountain of powdered 
hair topped off with flowers and feathers. Her tiny feet, shod 
in satin slippers ornamented with glittering paste, peeped out 
from billows of lace flounces. She was a lovely creature, free 
from the simpering pretentions of a later day, thoroughly aristocratic, and 


highly cultivated. 
Her town house was beautiful with its wide garden at the back looking 


across the Hudson to the sunset. The lofty rooms were filled with the digni- 
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fied mahogany of Chippendale, family portraits hung on the walls, shelves 
filled with books reached the ceiling, rugs from the Orient covered the hardwood 
floors. In the spacious hall, the stairway with its mahogany handrail mounted 
easily to the upper chambers, each with its fireplace, its carved four-poster 
hung with rich brocade and luxurious in feathers and hand-spun linen sheets. 
The easy chair beside the fire, the delicate fire screen, the tea table with its 
exquisite china, in fact, every detail of these well-appointed houses was digni- 
fied and beautiful, the result of high standards that could only be satisfied 
by honest fine workmanship. With the coming of the French Empire under 
Napoleon, pretension put an end to dignity in house furnishing and after 1800 
the standard went steadily down until it reached the bottom during the Vic- 
torian Era. We have not nearly climbed back, painfully and consciously, to 
the dignified simplicity of the Colonial days, but we are earnestly trying to do 
so. 

Such a house supported a large staff of servants, most of them coloured, 
dressed in elaborate livery and carefully trained in their duties, so that every 
detail in entertainment was in keeping with the dignity of the house. The 
principal meal was served at noon and was an endless procession of roasts and 
puddings washed down by the rarest wines. High tea or supper was served 
at six o'clock, after which, the family retired to the library where Father read 
the classics while Mother and Daughter worked at their embroidery frames in 
the light of wax tapers held in massive candlesticks. 

Thus lived the De Lanceys, De Peysters, Livingstons, Philipses, Van 
Cortlandts, and the other landed aristocrats at the time when Democracy 
was born to play havoc with the old régime. 

The Revolution came to an end with the masterly manceuvre of Washing- 
ton before Yorktown in October, 1781, which resulted in the surrender of Corn- 
wallis. King George, however, stubbornly refused to come to terms, and it was 
two years before the Treaty of Peace between Great Britain and the United 
States was finally signed in Paris on September 3, 1783. The men who rep- 
resented the United States on that momentous occasion were Benjamin 
Franklin, at that time seventy-seven years old, Henry Laurens, a scholarly 
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man of fifty-nine, John Adams, then forty-eight, and John Jay, the young 
lawyer who was now only thirty-eight years old. It was John Jay who, at 


Franklin’s request, drew up the articles of peace 
and it was largely due to his poised and brilliant di- 
plomacy that the negotiations were brought to a 
successful conclusion. 

The great news reached New York in No- 


vember, and on the 25th the British Army evac- 


uated the city. As they pulled away from the 
shores, the American troops moved forward and 
took possession of the old Fort. Washington, on 
horseback, followed by his officers and soldiers, rode 


First AMERICAN FLaGc 
JUNE, 14, 1777 


into the city amid shouts and tears of joy. The long, bitter, costly struggle 
that had its beginning more than one hundred and fifty years before in the 
breasts of the first liberty-loving and freedom-seeking pioneers, was at an end. 
America was free at last to try out in her own way a new experiment in govern- 


ment in a new world. 
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PART II _ 
THE MANHOOD OF NEW YORK 


1775-1926 


FIRST ZONE 


(Subway to Bowling Green) 

Battery Park 

Bowling Green 

Customs House (Site of 
First Fort) 

Fraunces’ Tavern 

Stock Exchange _ 

Sub-Treasury (Site of 
Federal Hall) 

Trinity Church 

St. Paul’s Chapel 

Woolworth Building 

City Hall Park 
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CENTRAL PARK WEST 
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SECOND ZONE 


(Subway to Chatham Square) 
11. Chatham Square 

12. Tombs 

13. Cooper Union 

14. St. Mark’s in the Bouw- 


erie 
15. Grace Church 
16. Union Square 


17. Stuyvesant Square 
18. Gramercy Park 
= THIRD ZONE 


(Beekman Terrace Bus, Hour 
and Half Hour, on soth 
Street) 

19. Turtle Bay 

20. Beekman Place 

21. Sutton Place 

22. Old Hart Tavern 

23. Rockefeller Institute 

24. Gracie Mansion 

25. Metropolitan Museum 
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FOURTH ZONE 
ON (Fifth Avenue Bus to Wash- 


QUARTER ington Square) 

s 26. Greenwich Village (Bos- 
sen Bouwerie) 

27. McDougal Alley and 
Washington Mews 


FIFTH ZONE 


(Fifth Avenue Bus, Nos. 5-8) 

28. The Great White Way 

29. Columbus Circle 

30. Riverside Drive 

31. Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument 

32. Grant’s Tomb 

33- Clermont 

34. Columbia College 

35. St. Luke’s Hospital 

36. Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine 
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SIXTH ZONE 


(Eighth Avenue Car or Taxi) 

37. New York Historical 
Society 

38. Museum of Natural 
History. Through 
Central Park to 
(Again) 

25. Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 


SEVENTH ZONE 
(Fifth Avenue Bus No. 3 or 


Motor) 

39. College of City of New 
York (Stadium) 

40. Hamilton Grange 

41. Jumel (Morris) Mansion 

42. Polo Grounds 

43. Hispanic Museum 

44. The Cloisters 

45. Spuyten Duyvil Creek 
(Ship Channel) 

46. To Dyckman House, 


Van Courtlandt Man- 
sion and _ Philipse 
Manor 


47. Poe Cottage (Bus No. 


12) 

48. Hall of Fame 

49. Botanical Gardens and 
Zoo 


EIGHTH ZONE 
(Fifth Avenue Bus Nos. 1-2 


3-4) 

50. y EN Arch 

si. Church of the Ascension 

52. Old Fifth Avenue Hotel 
(Site of) 

53. Madison Square 

54. Metropolitan Tower 

55. Little Church Around 
the Corner 

56. Waldorf Astoria 

57. Brick Presbyterian 
Church 

58. Wendell House 

59. Union League Club 

60. Public Library (Old 
Reservoir) 

61. St. Patrick’s Cathedral 

62. St. Thomas’s Church 

63. University Club _ 

64. Heckscher Building 

65. Plaza 

66. Frick House 

67. Temple Beth-El 

25. (Again) Metropolitan 
Museum 

68. Carnegie House 

69. Mount Sinai Hospital 

70. Heckscher Foundation 

71. Fifth Avenue Hospital 

72. Mount Morris Park 
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Nore. The numbers on this map may look confused, but if the visitor to the city will follow them in rotation 


he will save much time and temper. 
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THE MANHOOD OF NEW YORK 
1775-1926 


ERHAPS it will be interesting from now on to look at the experiment 
P = a new point of view; instead of plodding forward step by step as 
we have been doing, to look back over the past from the city as it is 
to-day. Perhaps then the far-away events and shadowy forms that we have 
been trying to recall will be clearer in their relation to the present. At any 
rate, it will be more exciting, for really to appreciate what has happened since 
Washington rode into the neglected, fire-blackened little town that had shrunk 
to less than ten thousand inhabitants during the Revolution, we must come to 
the city and see it; we must go down into the old part of the town that we left 
in 1783, and as we work our way northward, follow in our mind’s eye the amaz- 
ing development that has taken place in a little more than one hundred years. 
In no other way can we hope to understand or appreciate what has happened. 
The growth of New York is the one outstanding and stupendous feature of 
its history since the Revolution. Everything else dwindles in comparison with 
it. After all, it has suffered no change of government, no invasions, no wars 
within its gates. Its political upheavals have been no more than normal and 
sound like the tinkling of sweet bells out of tune against the steady hum of its 
industrial growth. So we shall leave its political history to other books and 
give our whole attention to trying to make clear the wonders of the physical 
development of the city. 


Tue First Zone 


In other words, we shall step out of the old stagecoach and hop into an 
airplane, and with the ultramarine shadow of its wings skimming along the 
path of the little Half-Moon, approach New York once more from the bay. 


Far below, our giant city lies stretched out in the sun, complacent, indo- 
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lent, and proud, clothed from head to heel in a fantastic colourful embroidery of 
patchwork squares, touched by an occasional spot of green and seamed across 
by shining threads of silver. These we know are buildings, houses, hives, 
thousands upon thousands of them crowding to the water’s edge, flung up into 
the air as if by some irrepressible and savage burst of energy. 

Across the water to the east, we see more miles and masses of masonry and 
steel, that have been absorbed into what is called Greater New York, linked to 
Manhattan by four bridges that from where we are look like the work of 
audacious spiders. Come to think of it, there are some 6,251,817 of these tiny, 
industrious spinners swarming all over our giant, and they are busy every 
minute, ripping out the work of the day before only to spin more ambitiously 
the next. They are never satisfied and never will be, we sometimes think who 
live here, and we must confess that the garment of New York is more enchant- 
ing from an airplane than it is on nearer view. 

Although officially New York to-day includes the five great boroughs 
covering an area of three hundred square miles, for us it will always be the en- 
chanted island embraced by the jealous rivers that are for ever murmuring their 
secret counsel and complaint into its listening ear. We circle about in the 
clear air, peering down at the trifle of green at the tip end of the island where our 
giant was born, trying to find some trace of the little city about which we have 
lately been so tender and so concerned. It is gone, swallowed up in a forest of 
skyscrapers. We try desperately to fit what we see into what we have been 
trying to learn. It doesn’t fit at all. We shall never know New York from an 
airplane. We must come down to earth and there, bit by bit, patiently make 
the acquaintance of the giant city, linking up the present with the past that 
we have been at such pains to know. 


BowLinc GREEN 


But it is awfully hard. We feel like giving up the very first morning, 
when we go down to Bowling Green. We go there first because it is ground 
we know. We have been over it again and again in our story of the Colonies. 
We have traced out the streets on our map until we were sure they were as 
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familiar as the palm of our hand. But they are not. We stand there on the 
subway steps, hopelessly, completely stunned by what we see. Nobody told 


us it was going to be like this. The thundering skyscrapers soaring above our 
heads peer down with a million cold and 
fishy eyes. We glance fearfully around. 
No sign, no sign at all of the little 
familiar town we have come so eagerly 
to see. Perhaps it is just as well to go 
home and forget Old New York. 

But just as we are about to scuttle 
down the subwaysteps, something about 
a little iron fence around a dusty oval 
patch of green catches our eye. There 
are no tops to the iron palings. They 
have been broken off. Our stunned 
: imagination reawakens with a bound. 
That tiny oval must be Bowling Green and that is the fence from which the 
Sons of Liberty wrenched the gilded crowns when they pulled down the statue 
of George III. We lay our hand lovingly upon it while we look about to get 
our bearings. Facing us is the massive pile of the Custom House standing on 
the site of the old Dutch Fort and fronting upon Bowling Green just as the 
Fort did. We can almost see old Peter Stuyvesant stumping out of it on his 
way home. We turn our eyes to the left. He must have gone that way. 
That must be Whitehall Street. It is. We shall go down there presently 
after we have had a look at the Custom House. 

The details of this massive structure may be learned from any reliable 
guidebook. We have no space for them here, nor for those of any of the build- 
ings we shall visit, but shall content ourselves with only the briefest descriptions 
of the most outstanding features. ‘This building was erected in 1902-07 from 
designs of Cass Gilbert. It is rich in sculptured detail, the most important 
being four groups which represent the four continents which flank the entrance. 
They are the work of Daniel Chester French. Inside, in the Collector’s room, 
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is a splendid series of paintings of Seventeenth Century ports, by Elmer G. 
Garnsey. We must see these beautiful pictures, the one of New Amsterdam 
being particularly interesting to us, of course. 


BaTTERY Park 


Just to the right of the Custom House is the green of Battery Park and 
we shall look at it before we go down Whitehall Street. This charming park of 
twenty-one acres on the extreme end of the island with its beautiful view of the 
harbour is lovely, but don’t think that we are treading on sacred ground where 
pilgrim feet have trod, because we are not. Almost all of the twenty-one acres 
is made ground, filled in between that brownish pill box we see over there on the 
sea wall and the original water front, about on a line with the Custom House. 
The pill box is old Fort Clinton, completed in 1805 and named after Governor 
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CasTLE GARDEN—1847 


George Clinton. At that time, it stood well out from the shore on a ledge of 
rocks and was connected to the land by a bridge about one hundred and fifty feet 
long. It was used as a fort only a few years, and after that as a sort of official re- 
ception place for notable visitors. La Fayette landed there on his visit in 1824; 
a reception was given there to Andrew Jackson in 1832, and another to President 
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Tyler in 1843. In 1847, it was remodelled, a roof put on, and fitted up as an 
amusement hall called Castle Garden. It was here that Jenny Lind made her 
début under the management of P. T. Barnum, in 1850. Historians never 
seem to tire of raving over that spectacular occasion when the first ticket 
brought $225 and one thousand seats sold for more than ten thousand dollars. 
The ticket speculators of to-day might take a leaf from Barnum’s book and 
perhaps they have. After that, Castle Garden was the immigration bureau 
until 1890, and six years later became the Aquarium that we know to-day. 
Be sure to go in, if you like fish. Or perhaps you would rather take the boat 
to the Statue of Liberty, which is just here. 


WHITEHALL AND PEARL STREETS 


We, however, shall go back across the Park, past the front of the Custom 
House into Whitehall Street. There would be little to interest us if our 
imagination did not tell us that we are now going by the site of old 
Anetje Bogardus’s house on our way to Stuyvesant’s. Across the way are 
warehouses, but they are not the thatched-roof ones of the Dutch West 
India Company. We come to the corner of Pearl and Whitehall streets 
where Stuyvesant’s house used to be. Imagination, help us now! Three 
blocks of solid filled-in ground are between the old water-front street and the 
water to-day, and there is no sign of Stuyvesant’s garden of tulips. All we can 
do is take it for granted and go on up Pearl Street, which in its narrow winding 
course still gives a hint that once upon a time it followed the crooked shore 
out into the country. 

We come shortly to the corner of Pearl and Broad streets, and there, on the 
southeast corner, is one of the earliest and most interesting old buildings in 
the city. 


FRAUNCES’ TAVERN 


We go around the corner to look at it, trying to shut out the noise and 
confusion around us, and picture it as it was when old Etienne De Lancey built 
itin 1719. It was not nearly so high then, topped off with a typical Dutch roof, 
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which was destroyed when the building was partially burned in 1853. It isa 
gracious building still, and has been carefully restored by the Sons of the 
Revolution, who saw that every brick and beam of the old structure was pre- 
served so far as possible. We remember, of course, that Sam Fraunces, father 
of pretty Phcebe, bought the building in 1762 and made a tavern of it, and a 
tavern it is to-day. 

It is a little early for lunch, but the old inn is too alluring to pass by. 
The door is opened by a doorman in Colonial garb, white wig and all (he looks 
uncomfortably warm on a summer’s day but dignified enough to make up for 
it), and we sit down in a corner of the quiet panelled room. Immediately all 
the noise and confusion of the busy world outside drops away, and we relax 
into pleasant dreams. 

While we are waiting for lunch, we shall plan how to go about finding the 
few remaining landmarks that have escaped the fury of growth of the new 
city, for without some definite plan we shall miss them in the hubbub that sur- 
rounds them. We shall do it by “zoning” the city with our own particular 
quests in mind, taking in, from day to day, all that we find of interest in each 
zone. And we shall do it, too, by beginning at the end of the island and work- 
ing up, following the growth of the city. Every day we shall come down to the 
spot where we left off the day before and work up, so that each landmark will 
fall naturally into its place in our imaginative picture of the development of 
the city. This is the reverse of the way most visitors see the city who work 
their way down, and so lose all sense of the chronological relation of each spot 
to the next. It has the further advantage, too, of leaving us nearer home 
each day, a consideration not to be sneered at, for sight-seeing in New York 
is hard work! 

Of course, the “zone” in which we find ourselves now is the richest in the 
city. Most of the oldest and most beautiful bits are down here, and as we go 
north into the modern city, we shall have to make up for the lack of old things 
by marvelling at the wonders of the new. 

But lunch is here quietly and neatly served with something of an English 
manner quite in keeping with the old walls. After we are refreshed, we go 
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up the delicate winding staircase to the Long Room where Washington on 
December 4, 1783, said farewell to the officers who had served him so faithfully 
during the Revolution. We have no difficulty in picturing the scene, so charged 
with emotion, so fraught with significance. It is just the kind of a room it 
should have happened in, reserved, dignified, and unpretentious. After the 
simple ceremony, Washington, escorted by his aides, walked to Water Street, 
where a barge was waiting to convey him to Jersey on his journey to Mount 
Vernon. As the boat left the shore, he stood in the bow and raised his hat in 
silent farewell. He did not see New York again until he was inaucurated 
first President of the United States in 1789. 

Out in the blare of the street again, we wonder what to do now. The 
amazing canon of Broad Street faces us. Shall we walk up Broad to Wall, 
or shall we follow the narrow windings of Pearl to the place where the water 
gate used to be? We decide upon the latter course, and after a few steps, come 
to Coenties Slip where we know once stood the old stone Stadt Huys facing the 
water. Coenties Slip is filled in now, but the width of the street shows where 
the little harbour used to be. We continue up Pearl Street, past the spot 
where William Bradford first set up his printing press, and come to Wall 
Street. We stand on the spot where the old water gate must have been and 
try to picture the long spiked fence that stretched from here across the island, 
but the amazing vista of Wall Street knocks it completely from our thoughts. 
New York has but few vistas to boast of and this one, with the dark, graceful, 
perky little spire of Trinity blocking up one end, is the most characteristic and 
the loveliest. It is well worth a long moment’s contemplation before we go a 
few steps farther up Pearl Street to where it dips into Maiden Lane, reminding 
us of the steep banks that once lined the little stream where the Dutch maidens 
went to wash their linen. 

We turn to the left up Maiden Lane one block to William. To the left 
again past the narrow gloomy canons of Cedar and Pine, back to Wall, and 
find a good place to look about on the steps of the Sub-treasury Building, 
which stands on the site of the old Federal Hall at the corner of Wall and Nassau 
streets. 
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Tue Sus-TREASURY 


Over our heads, in quiet benediction, is the outstretched hand of Ward’s 
heroic statue of Washington. The noble and significant bronze, erected in 
1883 by public subscription, stands on the spot where, in 1789, Washington 
took the oath of office and became the first President of the United States. 
At its foot originally was the brownstone slab on which he stood, but this is 
now preserved under glass on the south wall of the interior of the building. 
This is all that remains of the historic old Federal Hall that was pulled down in 
1812 to make way for the present building, which served for fifty years as the 
Custom House of New York. Nowadays, if we could but get a squint at it, 
we should see more money stored here than in any other place in the United 
States except the Treasury vaults in Washington, but perhaps, for our peace 
of mind, it is just as well we can’t see it. Most of the money paid out by the 
government is in drafts upon this Sub-treasury and from the look of the great 
banking houses that line Wall Street from end to end, it must be a tidy sum in 
the course of a year. Number 23 Wall Street is the house of J. P. Morgan & . 
Co.; No. 40 is the Bank of Manhattan, founded in 1799 through the cleverness 
of Aaron Burr; No. 42 is the Merchants Bank, and that lofty building sur- 
mounted by a cone-shaped top just across Nassau Street is the Bankers Trust 
Company Building. And there are many more too numerous to mention. 


Broap STREET 


From our vantage place on the steps of the Sub-treasury we look down 
Broad Street to the crook in it at Exchange Place, and there, on the very spot 
where the merchants used to stand on the bridge over the canal to transact 
what they thought was big business, is the massive Corinthian columned front 
of the New York Stock Exchange. We shall not go into it now, but some 
day we must get one of the eleven hundred members to take us into the visitors’ 
gallery to look at the amazing checkerboard arrangement of coloured lights 
which facilitate the millions of stock transactions that take place there—a 
fascinating and bewildering sight. The Consolidated Stock Exchange is a 
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little farther along at Beaver Street, near the spot (a bronze tablet tells us) 
where Marinus Willett stopped the convoy of arms and ammunition that the 
British were shipping out of the city to their troops in Boston on June 6, 1775. 
The Curb Market that used to transact its business in the street by a series of 
lunatic signs to other lunatics hanging out of windows is, unfortunately, from 
our sight-seeing point of view, now housed at Trinity Place. 


Trinity CHURCH 


With our thoughts busy with visions of gold, we walk up Wall Street past 
the huge houses “that Jack built” to the quiet of Trinity Churchyard. Once 
inside the gateway, how quickly our thoughts change. Money-getting, after 
all, does not seem to be the enduring and all-important virtue we have just 
been thinking it was. The passionate pursuit that just beyond the iron paling 
goes driving by like chaff before the wind seems somehow to have lost meaning. 
How peaceful it is in this green refuge. We wander along the paths, stooping 
to read ancient familiar names: Jay, Rutherford, Bleecker, Sir Henry Moore, 
Lady Cornbury, Marinus Willett, Robert Fulton. Almost the first stone we 
see is that of William Bradford, the aged printer, who admonishes us— 
Reader, reflect how soon you'll quit this Stage: You'll find but few attain to such an Age. 
Life’s full of Pain. Lo! Here’s a place of rest. Prepare to meet your God, then you are 
Blest. 

Yes, yes, we agree, with one last glance at the butterfly-chasers beyond the 
gate. A little farther along is the flat slab inscribed with the name of ‘‘ Char- 
lotte Temple,” and we smile to think how like the Fatuous ’Forties it was to 
place this stone above the imaginary grave of a fictitious character. Charlotte 
Temple never lived but in the imagination of Mrs. Rowson, who wrote the 
pathetic tale in 1790. How the stone got there is a mystery. Probably some 
sentimental stone cutter at work on the church in the ’Forties cut the stone 
and laid it on the grass. ‘There it has been ever since, a shrine, empty of every- 
thing save sentiment. Directly across the path is the oldest grave in the 
churchyard. It is that of a little boy, Richard Churcher, “who died 
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months.” When that little grave was dug, this spot was well beyond the 
limits of the town, and the English were still holding service in the church in- 
side the fort. It was not until 1697 that the first Trinity was built upon this 
site, and it was six years later, in 1703, that Governor Cornbury persuaded 
Queen Anne to make a free gift to it of the Queen’s farm. 

A few steps beyond is a curious stone which reads- 


Sidney Breese, June 9 1767 
Made by himself 
Ha Sidney sidney 

Lyest thou here 
I here Lye 

Till time is flown 
To its Eternity. 

In the northern corner of the ground stands the Martyr’s Monument which 


reads: 

Sacred to the Memory of those brave and good Men who died in this city, for their devotion to 
the cause of America’s Independence. 

It is said that, at one time, when the city threatened to cut a street through 
the churchyard, Trinity quietly raised this monument directly in its path, 
thereby killing two birds with one stone! 

On the other side of the church is the monument to Captain James Law- 
rence, the heroic commander of the frigate Chesapeake whose last words were 
“Don’t give up the ship.” Beside him lies his wife, who survived him fifty 
years. Near by is the imposing bronze statue of John Watts, the last royal 
recorder of the City of New York. The white marble monument near the 
south fence is the one that perhaps fills us with the tenderest reflections. It 


reads: 


To the memory of Alexander Hamilton the Corporation of Trinity Church has erected 
this monument in testimony of their respect for the Patriot of Incorruptible Integrity, the 
Soldier of Approved Valour, the Statesman of Consummate Wisdom, whose talents and 
virtues will be admired by grateful posterity long after this marble shall have mouldered into 


dust. He died July 12, 1804, aged 47.” 
But the graves of Trinity’s honourable dead are too numerous to mention, 
even those that are still legible. Many others have been rubbed smooth by 
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the gentle perpetual touch of time, and countless others have completely dis- 
appeared, leaving the quiet dead to utter peace at last. 

We turn from the old graves to the comparatively modern church which 
stands here to-day, the third Trinity to occupy this site. The first was de- 
stroyed in the great fire of 1776; the second, built in 1790, was pulled down as 
unsafe in 1839 to make way for the present structure, which was finished in 
1846. It isa fine example of the simplified Gothic style built of the brownstone 
so characteristic of the city of that day. R.N. Upjohn was the architect. 

When this building was finished, New York was still a small city, and for 
years the graceful spire soared above everything in the neighbourhood. Then 
came the skyscrapers, and for a time lovers of Trinity and of beauty were 
greatly in fear that it would be entirely eclipsed by their overwhelming shadows, 
but Trinity saved herself when no one else could save her. As Miss Henderson 
so sympathetically puts it: 

Where she formerly dominated, she now sits enshrined; and the beauty of that shrine is perhaps 
more precious, more subtle, because of its very surprise and rarity in a world of commerce. 

The massive bronze doors to the three entrances are the gifts of the Astor 
family, those in the tower being the work of Carl Bitter. All of them were 
hung about 1890 and are well worth careful study. The interior of the church 
is impressive but not particularly beautiful. All Saints’ Chapel, however, is 
charmingly sympathetic and harmonious. It was added to the church in 1912, 
as a memorial to Morgan Dix, who for forty-six years was rector of the parish. 
The marble recumbent figure of the rector occupies a niche in the north wall. 

While we are looking at the many memorials to departed parishioners in 
the sacristy and vestry we hear, far above our heads, faint and prophetic, the 
ringing of the chimes. Twoo’clock! We have lingered in this quiet sanctuary 
long enough. We reluctantly leave the dim religious light and go out into the 
hurry and noise of the street to be caught in the current that sweeps up Broad- 
way. In spite of ourselves, thoughts of money come back to mind, and we 
remember that Trinity is the richest church society in America, with an income 
of well over a million dollars a year, out of which it supports the parent church, 
eight chapels (St. Paul’s is one of them), and maintains a long list of schools and 
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charities. And we wonder what old Dominie Bogardus, whose wife, Anetje, 
once owned this land, would think of the crop now raised on the Dominie’s 
farm! 

Next door to the churchyard, at 111 Broadway, we find a tablet which tells 
us that here once stood the stately mansion of James de Lancey, that after- 
ward was the famous Burns’ Coffee House, where the merchants signed the 
non-importation agreement. Directly opposite is the incredible Equitable 
Building, which is said to contain four miles of elevator tracks, and looks as if it 
needed every inch of them. More people are in that one building now than 
were in the whole City of New York when James de Lancey, with consummate 
diplomacy and skill, piloted the town through problems of government perhaps 
more important than any it has had to face since. 


St. Paut’s CHAPEL 


A few blocks farther on, at Fulton Street, we come to the first of Trinity’s 
chapels, St. Paul’s, standing with its back to Broadway, as indifferent to what 
goes on there now as it was when 
the street was a mere dirt road 
into the country. 

This sweet church, the old- 
est church edifice in the city, 
stands to-day just as it did before 
the Revolution, having escaped 
by a miracle the great fire that 
destroyed the parent church. 
The corner stonewas laid in 1764, 
in a wheatfield, and there was 
much criticism of the Trinity cor- 
poration for having chosen a spot 
so far out of town. However, it was a beautiful site, and the building was 
raised to face the fine view across the river, with grounds stretching down to 


the water’s edge. 
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To get the full beauty of St. Paul’s, we shall enter, not from Broadway, 
which is the back door, but from Fulton Street, and walk to the end of the 
churchyard before turning around. How charming! We sit down on one of 
the benches and gaze with pleasure at the little church. Trinity is beautiful, 
but there is a flavour of aggression about it, a kind of conscious rebuke to the 
crowd for ever hurrying by. It seems to say, “See how peaceful we are in here. 
Don’t be so silly!’ But in the seclusion of St. Paul’s the crowd is forgotten. 
One can imagine one’s self far away in some peaceful country churchyard. 
As we stroll up the path to the church we read on the ancient stones the names 
of many old New York families, and of British officers who were buried there 
during the British occupation, when St. Paul’s was the military chapel of the 
British commander. 

The interior is even more charmingly simple than the outside, and the 
impression of being in some rural parish church in England is heightened by the 
crest of the Prince of Wales which surmounts the canopy over the pulpit, 
the only emblem of royalty that escaped the hands of the patriots when they 
regained possession of the city in 1783. The pulpit, chancel rail, and much of 
the woodwork is original, and delightful in character. Lord Howe worshipped 
here during the Revolution, and it was in St. Paul’s, not in Trinity, that Wash- 
ington worshipped while he was in New York. The old square pew reserved 
for him is kept untouched. A frequent entry in his diary of that time is: “ Went 
to St. Paul’s Chapel in the forenoon.”’ One of these entries continues: “The 
visitors to Mrs. Washington this afternoon were not numerous, but respectable.” 

We leave St. Paul’s Churchyard at the back, into Broadway, pausing under 
the portico to read the memorial tablet to General Richard Montgomery, the 
hero of Quebec, before we plunge into the human tide. 


THe Woo.twortH BuILDING 


One short block carries us to our next objective, and nothing could possi- 
bly be in sharper contrast to St. Paul’s, not only in significance but in fact, than 
the building we come to now. New York is full of staggering incongruities, 
but this one is, perhaps, the most dramatic. 
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Of course, we have seen the Woolworth Tower before. One does not come 
unexpectedly upon a thing like that! We have caught one bewitching view 
of it from St. Paul’s Churchyard, the lacy glittering structure flung up into the 
sunlight far above the surrounding buildings like some enchanted fountain 
turned to steel and stone. But now we stand cowering beneath it, while our 
imagination swarms up the walls to the golden lantern seven hundred and fifty 
feet above the pavement. 

The Woolworth Building deserves to be singled out because so far it is not 
only the highest human habitation in the world, but it is the most beautiful of 
those extraordinary structures the “sky-scratchers,” as my little French friend 
calls them, that are so intimately characteristic of modern New York. It may 
not be long before it is outstripped both in height and in beauty, for not only 
downtown, but all over the city, these sometimes exquisitely beautiful and 
always amazing buildings are springing up almost overnight. Perhaps it is 
just as well to explain here that the peculiar architecture of some of the newest 
ones was brought about indirectly by the city ordinance, which limits the 
height of buildings on certain streets to one and one half times the width of the ° 
street, the additional height depending upon how far back from the building 
line the upper sections are placed. Thus those lovely terraced tops are not 
the result of a stroke of architectural genius, but were brought about by the cold 
exigency of the law that for once gave birth to beauty. 

After stretching our necks until we feel that passers-by have grinned at us 
enough, we go inside to the “Grande Arcade of the Cathedral of Commerce”’ 
and buy a ticket for the tower. We can’t help asking, as we fork out fifty 
cents, why it isn’t “Five and Ten.” We get into an elevator that shoots us 
upward almost seven hundred feet to the balcony at the top of the Tower 
and there encounter a view that is utterly breath-taking. How little and light 
we feel, flattened against the unsubstantial brick that seems to sway like a mast 
in the breeze. After a bit, our confidence in concrete comes back and we ven- 
ture to the parapet and look down. There, in all his glory, lies our giant in 
his colourful astounding robe. How beautiful, how gorgeous he is! We gaze 
enraptured, until the practical side of the opportunity comes to mind, and we 
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look eagerly at the islands in the harbour, at the rivers and land to the east and 
north, at the bridges, at the shape of Manhattan. Through our glasses we 
follow the course of Broadway, find Fifth Avenue, pick up the green of Central 
Park, and we realize how immensely helpful this view is in our efforts to get 
acquainted with New York. 

Down across the way is a bit of green, City Hall Park, where we hope to be 
in a few moments if the breeze doesn’t whisk us off, and just beneath our feet is 
the tiny spire of St. Paul’s in the middle of the green patch specked with white 
where we sat, so complacent and superior to the hurrying crowds. Far below 
in the street we still see them, myriads of agitated black dots swarming about 
like ants in a fire, and all at once we are more interested in them than we are 
in the view, for it has just occurred to us that, after all, they made all this. 
How they did it, and in so short a time, is something neither we nor they will 
ever understand, but we find ourselves tearfully longing to be one of them; 
hoping that we, too, may add just a little something to the mighty structure 
they have built. Graveyards and the Woolworth Tower have been too much 
for us! 


Tue City Hai 


With one last look at our beautiful giant, we slip down the long greased 
tunnel to the street again. How good it seems to get our feet on solid earth, 
and how awful the crowds look now that we have our wish and are one of them. 
After all, it is these same creatures who, when they piled up the city, piled up 
that dismal bulk called the Post Office which blocks up the view of the City 
Hall. However, we hurry around it to see the lovely building, one of the most 
perfect examples of Colonial architecture in America, standing in the middle 
of the old “Commons,” the meadow that at first was a pasture far beyond the 
wall in Dutch Town days and later a rallying place of the patriots before the 
Revolution. 

Here is ground we know. Sure enough, in the right spot we find the 
Liberty pole, a replica of the one the Liberty Boys set up and the British soldiers 
tore down. Golden Hill, where they fought it out in 1770, is only a few blocks 
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away, near Gold and Fulton streets. And there, in one corner of the City 
Hall, is a tablet which tells us that Washington stood on this spot while the 
Declaration of Independence was read to the troops. Over in one corner of 
the park, facing Broadway, is MacMonnies fine statue of Nathan Hale, a vital 
and inspiring figure, done by the Brooklyn sculptor when he was but little 
older than the youthful hero he so sympathetically portrays. Over yonder that 
marble mass of writhing figures with the beefy individual standing triumphant 
on their necks, represents, with unerring accuracy, the present-day ideal of 
Civic Virtue. 

We turn to look at City Hall. We cannot agree with Hopkinson Smith 
that its marble surface has mellowed to the complexion of a tea rose. It looks 
more to us as if it needed a good scrub, 
but like Trinity, the City Hall does 
stand like a flower in the midst of the 
rank growth around it. We know that 
it is built of marble brought with great 
difficulty and expense from Massachu- 
setts, and that McComb, the thrifty § 
Scot who built it, used sandstone for the 
back wall because he was sure nobody 
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would ever go uptown that far to see 
it. Unfortunately, the brown wall has 
been painted to look like the marble 
of the rest of the walls, which is a 
pity. 

The City Hall was planned to face down Broadway, commanding an un- 
broken vista past St. Paul’s and the wooden spire of Trinity to Bowling Green. 
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Broadway, at that time, was the fashionable promenade shaded by trees and 
lined with dignified homes. Although that charming vista has changed, it 
would, nevertheless, be an inspiring one to-day if it were not completely 
blocked up by the hideous Post Office. 

In 1800, the committee who had the erection of a new City Hall in charge 
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offered a prize of $350 for the best design submitted, and it was won by the 
firm of Mangin and McComb. Unquestionably, credit for the design should 
be given to Mangin, a French architect and senior member of the firm, for the 
building is essentially French 
and finished with the exquisite 
care for details that is charac- 
teristic of the French, but after 
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between the Frenchman and 
the Scot, but at any rate, it is 
most fortunate for us that it 


Broapway—1820 was the Frenchman who made 


the design and the Scot who dragged the marble from Massachusetts, and not 
the other way around. The corner stone was laid in 1803 and the building 
ready for occupancy in 1811. 

We mount the shallow steps to the portico, admiring the exquisite carving 
of the capitals and ornaments, and go up to the Governor’s Room on the 
second floor. This lovely room, originally intended for the use of the Governor 
when in the city, was beautifully restored and redecorated through the gener- 
osity of Mrs. Russell Sage in 1907. The old mahogany furniture is that used 
by the First Congress of the United States in Federal Hall in Wall Street, and 
here are Washington’s writing table and chair. The walls are hung with 
Trumbull’s portraits of Washington and Hamilton and the governors, painted 
between 1790 and 1808, most of them in the original frames by Lemaire, who 
did the carving on the City Hall. 

This room has been the scene of many festivities and solemnities. Here 
receptions were given to La Fayette and Edward VII when he was Prince of 
Wales, and here, too, lay in state the bodies of Lincoln and Grant. The rooms 
opening east and west from the Governor’s Room contain good examples of 
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early American painters, but the most delightful portrait in the City Hall is 
the one of La Fayette painted by Samuel Morse which hangs in the Mayor’s 
reception room. This charming study presents the gallant Frenchman in the 
modish dress of 1824. The Samuel Morse who painted it, is, by the way, the 
same man who later in life laid down the paint brush to become the brilliant 
inventor of the telegraph. 


CHATHAM SQUARE 


We leave City Hall through Park Row to Chatham Square. A few short 
blocks to the left is the Criminal Courts Building with the gloomy pile of Tombs 
Prison connected to it by the Bridge of Sighs. These buildings stand on the 
site of the old “Collect ” or Fresh Water 
Pond that for a long time, with the 
swamps and marshes around it, inter- — 
fered with the growth of the city. The | 
marshes extended from Roosevelt Street 
(where an outlet, called Old Wreck 
Brook, flowed from the Collect into the 
East River) across the island on the line 
of the present Canal Street to the Hud- 
son, and they were so boggy that cattle 
straying into them were lost. A letter 
from the Health Commissioner in 1798 


reads: 
The swamp or meadow between the Fresh Water Pond and Hudson River is overflowed with 
standing water, and requires immediate measures for draining it. 

However, the canal from which, of course, Canal Street gets its name, 
was not cut through until 1805, and it was years before the so-called 
bottomless pond was filled in with earth from near-by hills. Near the 
“Kissing Bridge” over Old Wreck Brook near Chatham Square was the 
“Tea Water Pump,” the only source of really drinkable water in the city, the 
rest of the public wells being brackish and unpleasant to the taste. Until 
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long after the Revolution water carts distributed water from this pump through- 
out the city, and it was not until the introduction of Croton water in 1835-45 
that the city had anything like a proper water supply. 

Park Row joins the Old Bowery Road at Chatham Square, and here we 
take the subway home after a long and fruitful day spent within the limits of 
the town up to 1800. We cannot feel, of course, that we have seen it thor- 
oughly; to do that one must browse around for days, but at least we have 
opened the way for a closer acquaintance when we come again. 


Tue SEcoND ZONE 


The next day with our faithful map in our hands, we come down to Chat- 
ham Square again, ready to work our way north along the East River just as 
the old town did. We remember that above this point, in Colonial days, lay 
the country estates of the wealthy town dwellers whose fine houses, sur- 
rounded by fields and orchards, looked across the river to Long Island. It will 
help a great deal as we go along to have a clear picture in our minds of the old 
road that meandered past these estates and of the pretty pond and green 
swamp that lay between it and the estates across the island on the Hudson 
shore. 


Tue Boston Post Roap 


The first postman to Boston started on New Year’s Day, 1673, from the 
green in front of the Fort, rode up what we know to-day as Broadway, deflected 
to the right up Park Row, past the City Hall Park to the point where we 
stand now, Chatham Square. From there he followed the Bowery Road 
past Stuyvesant’s farm, where the old gentleman had died and been buried 
the year before. Beyond the Farm, he probably followed the old Indian 
trails through the woods to the ford across the creek at the northern end of 
the island. These same trails developed into the regular route and became 
the Boston Post Road. 

At any rate, this was the one and the only road that from the earliest days 
until after the Revolution traversed the island from end to end. In time, 
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other roads branched from it, lanes led from it to the estates along the river, 
and the fact that various parts of it at various times were known by various 
names—such as the Eastern Highway, the King’s Bridge Road, the Albany 
Post Road, the Boston Post Road, and so on—is extremely confusing until we 
remember that roads of any length through the country to-day do the same 
thing, and are difficult to follow even with a good road map on our knees. 

From Chatham Square, this road, which we shall call the Boston Post 
Road, followed the present Bowery to where it enters Fourth Avenue at Cooper 
Square, up Fourth Avenue across Union Square to Twenty-third Street. By 
1703, another road, called the Bloomingdale Road, because it led to a village 
by that name on the Hudson at about One Hundredth Street, branched away 
from it here and continued north and west on the line of the present Broadway. 
Until after the Revolution, the Bloomingdale Road got no farther than about 
One Hundred and Eleventh Street, where it ducked down the sharp hill and 
once more joined the main highway which in the meantime had worked its 
way diagonally westward across the island. It is easy to trace this abrupt 

_ ending of the Bloomingdale Road on the military maps of the period. In later 
years, by picking up and linking together other roads along the heights, the 
Bloomingdale Road continued to about One Hundred and Fiftieth Street 
where it disappeared into the Boston - 
Post Road for good. 

The Boston Post Road, however, 
turned to the right at Twenty-third 
Street across Madison Square, which at 
that time was a swamp threaded by a 
brook; the route is still indicated by a 
double row of trees leading north from | 
the fountain. It continued diagonally 
east to Lexington Avenue at Thirty- 
second Street (where there must have 
been lanes leading from it to the Kip 
and Murray farms) bearing east by a * 
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winding course to Second Avenue at Fifty-second Street, straight north 
between Second and First avenues to Seventy-second Street, where it began 
to zigzag west again until it crossed Lexington Avenue diagonally at Eighty- 
third Street, entering what we call Central Park to-day at Ninetieth Street, 
through McGowen’s Pass at One Hundred and Seventh Street, out at 
St. Nicholas Avenue at One Hundred and Tenth Street. From there it 
continued up St. Nicholas Avenue to about One Hundred and Forty-fifth 
Street, climbed up one of the so-called Break Neck Hills, past the Roger 
Morris estate, and continued out along the heights to the jumping-off 
place at Spuyten Duyvil Creek at the north end of the island, the only spot 
from which the mainland could be reached without the aid of boats. This 
creek has since been broadened into a ship’s channel, but in those days it was 
a “spuyten duyvil”’ indeed, when at high tide the waters of the Harlem and 
the Hudson rushed together, but at low tide it was a sandy flat threaded by 
streams that were easily forded. The first bridge across it, over which the 
Post Road passed, was built in 1693 by Frederick Philipse, lord of the manor at 
Yonkers, who charged a toll to cross it. In 1758, the Free Bridge was built, and 
it was these two bridges that facilitated Washington’s retreat from Harlem 
Heights to White Plains. Once across in Westchester the old highway divided 
into the Albany Post Road, which followed the Hudson, and the Boston Post 
Road which cut across to the Sound, up through Connecticut to Boston. 

This has been a tiresome lot about roads, and it has carried us a long way 
from Chatham Square, but it really is most necessary to our picture of the 
growth of the city to know something of this first main highway because, quite 
naturally, farms and then villages sprang up along its course, other roads 
branched away from it, and these, linked together in time with other roads and 
other villages, had much to do with the gradual formation of the city. 


CHINATOWN 


We are back in Chatham Square, about to start on our journey up the 
Post Road to the old Bouwerie Village which centred about where Cooper 
Square is now. But before we start, we will duck into crooked little Doyers 
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Street to have a look at Chinatown. This fascinating Oriental quarter, so 
utterly foreign to the city we have been studying, has nevertheless a very real 
place in the melting pot that New York has become. We cannot know New 
York to-day without knowing the foreign quarters. Picking up old landmarks 
of long-forgotten days isn’t enough. We must scent smells we never knew 
before, hear languages we cannot un- 
derstand, see people whose gods are be- 
yond our vision, before we can know 
the New York of to-day. Most of the 
Chinese in the city live here in the vicin- 
ity of Mott Street in old houses smelling 
of incense, crowded to suffocation, but — 
much cleaner in many ways than the 
tenements of some other foreigners. 
There are many joss houses in China- 
town, the one at 20 Mott Street being 
really beautiful with the light always : 
flickering before the shrine of the dead. We pass picturesque Chinese, leaning in 
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the doorways of fascinating shops, their inscrutable eyes sliding over us as we go 
by, cross Canal Street to Hester and come crash into the blatant, noisy Jewish 
quarter. This is fascinating, too, especially if we happen to be there on market 
day, when the street is lined, packed, rather, with pushcarts loaded with every 
conceivable kind of merchandise from fish to suspenders. | It is no end of fun 
to walk along peering at these strange things, so different in character from 
those we shall see on Italian pushcarts in other streets. 

But we are on a pilgrimage to old scenes, not these glaringly new ones, and 
we go back to Chatham Square to start all over again by taking a look at the 
ancient Jewish cemetery just off the square behind an iron paling on Oliver 
Street. This is old enough in all conscience, having been consecrated in 1656 
and said to contain the bodies of Portuguese Jews, the first of their race to come 
to this country. There is something infinitely appealing and pathetic about 
the little spot, left high above the street level and maintaining a certain dignity 
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in the midst of the abuses heaped upon it from the slatternly tenements that 
surround it. 

At last we start up the Bowery and pass the site of the old Bowery Theatre, 
the scene of many notable performances in the old days when Booth and 
Wallack and Forrest and Charlotte Cushman were names to conjure with. 
We are disappointed in the Bowery. It is hard to picture it either as a wooded 
country road or as the lively villainous thoroughfare it was before the Civil 
War, when its proximity to Mulberry Bend and the Five Points gave it a lurid 
reputation it well deserved. But, at any rate, it had character in those days. 
Now, commonplace, noisy, roofed in by the Elevated, it is as uninteresting as a 
reformed bandit. Nevertheless, we remember as we cross broad Delancey 
Street, that this is where James de Lancey died in his beautiful country house, 
and that the line of the present street follows the lane that led through his 

orchards and fields to the river. Here 
stood the “One Mile” stone on the old 
Post Road. 


A PLace oF INTERMENT FOR 
GENTLEMEN 


Farther up the Bowery in the cen- 
tre of the block bounded by Second and 
Third streets and Second Avenue, and 
completely shut in by the houses that 
surround it, so that its existence could 
never be guessed except by those who 
know it, is the old New York Marble 
Cemetery established in 1830. We have to go through Second Street to Second 
Avenue to find the iron gateway set in between two houses. If the custodian 
in charge happens to be there with his key, we may enter the tiny spot of hid- 
den green and read an almost indecipherable inscription on the east wall which 
tells us that this is a “place of interment for gentlemen.” The gentlemen 
interred there have no gravestones for the curious to peer at, but their names 
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_ and numbers of their vaults are simply inscribed on tablets set in the enclosing 
wall. 

This rather snobbish manner of getting out of the world was evidently 
popular, for two years later the New York City Marble Cemetery was started 
just a few steps farther along Second Street, east of Second Avenue. Monu- 
ments were allowed here, and one of the most impressive is to the memory of a 
shipping merchant, Mr. Preserved Fish. The most astonishing thing about 
this name is that the man got it from his father, and not, as is popularly sup- 
posed, from whalers who picked him up at sea! Samuel Kip of Kip’s Bay 
reposes there, and so once did President James Monroe and John Ericsson. 

Back on the Bowery, we proceed to Cooper Square where the Bowery 
ends and Third and Fourth avenues begin. Peter Cooper’s grocery store 
stood where Cooper Union now stands. This institute, built by the kindly 
philanthropist who, never having had the advantage of education himself, 
devoted his fortune to the free education of others, was opened by the founder 
in 1855. From that day to this, it has provided instruction in the arts and 
sciences to hundreds of thousands of people who work by day and go there 
at night thirsting for education. It was here that Lincoln delivered his Cooper 
Union speech on February 27, 1860, and most of America’s orators have de- 
livered themselves of their opinions here at one time or another. Saint Gau- 
dens, who was a student at Cooper Union in his boyhood, made the statue of 
the old gentleman which stands in the little park. The “Second Mile” stone 
on the Post Road stood at Cooper Square. The third still stands on Third 
Avenue between Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets. In accounts of the battle 
of Harlem Heights we read of the eighth near the Apthorpe Mansion, and the 
tenth near the Roger Morris house. These old milestones set out by Benjamin 
Franklin when he was postmaster marked the highway all the way to Boston. 


St. Marx’s-IN-THE-BOUWERIE 


Cutting diagonally across the north end of Astor Place and Cooper Square 
to Second Avenue is delightful old Stuyvesant Street, graced by St. Mark’s- 
in-the-Bouwerie. It stands onthe site of Stuyvesant’s old chapel where he was 
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buried in 1672. When Judith, his widow, died in 1692, she left the chapel to 
the Dutch Reformed Church. It stood for more than a hundred years sadly 
neglected, until Peter Stuyvesant, a great-grandson of the old Dutch governor, 
who was a member of the Trinity Corporation, induced the vestry to erect this 
charming building on the site of the old chapel. It was completed in 1799 
and after St. Paul’s is the oldest church in the city. In recent years, it has 
been the scene of radical innovations in church service, and one wonders what 
the stiff-necked aS bigot lying shut up in the vault in the East Wall thinks of 
these “ goings on.’ 

Stuyvesant’s farm lay between Sixth and Sixteenth streets from Fousil 
Avenue to the East River and his roomy farmhouse stood to the north of the 
chapel in a pear orchard. One of his pear trees planted on his return from 
Holland in 1666 bore fruit for almost two centuries at the corner of Thirteenth 
Street and Third Avenue. 


GracE CHURCH 


But before going farther north, we shall go through Tenth Street to 
Broadway to look at Grace Church. The cluster of white limestone build- 
ings in rather elaborate Gothic style was built in 1845 by James Renwick, Jr., 
who also designed St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The graceful church stands, for- 
tunately, in a little bend in Broadway. We have old Henry Brevoort, who 
died in 1841, at the age of ninety-four, to thank for this refreshing view. At 
the time Broadway was being straightened, his old farmhouse stood directly 
in its path. When the workmen appeared to demolish it, the doughty old 
Dutchman came out with his blunderbuss and threatened to blow to perdition 
any one who touched his house or his favourite tree which stood in front of it 
on the line of the proposed Eleventh Street. All the workmen could do was to 
crook the street cautiously past him—and you will notice that Eleventh Street 
has never been cut through. Good old fellow! Worthy descendant of the 
original Dutch burgher who owned this big farm in New Amsterdam days, 
how we wish there had been more like him! 

New York above Fourteenth Street where in 1811 the city commissioners 
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began to get in their good work on the “gridiron” plan, may be the easiest city 
in the world to find one’s way about, but oh, how stale, flat, and, well, no, not 
unprofitable, but certainly stale and flat, are the monotonous parallelograms 
that make up the city above that point. With the most perfect natural ad- 
vantages to begin with, the civic steam roller has flattened out and straight- 
ened it until from an esthetic point of view uptown New York is the most 
uninteresting city in the world. However, Henry Brevoort put one kink in the 
commissioners’ plans for which we are deeply grateful. 

After looking at the rich interior of Grace Church and being told that the 
odd-looking urn in the garden was dug up from beneath St. Paul’s in Rome 
(just why that should make it a particularly fitting ornament for Grace Church 
door-yard we don’t know, but it’s good to look at) we walk through Ninth 
Street one block to University Place for lunch at the Lafayette, one of the oldest 
hotels in the city (built in 1854), and from the point of view of excellent French 
cuisine, still one of the best. It is a great favourite with foreign notables, 
especially the French, who never fail to visit it. 

After a delicious omelette, salad, and French coffee, we walk up University 
Place past the Society Library, which we remember—perhaps—was New 
York’s first library, started in 1700 in the new City Hall that had just been 
built in Wall Street. During the Revolution, most of the books were lost or 
destroyed, but after the war, the Society renewed its charter and has been 
flourishing conservatively ever since. 

Three blocks farther, we come to the end of University Place at Fourteenth 
Street. 

Union Sguare AND FouRTEENTH STREET 

Four of New York's public squares, Washington, Union, Madison, and 
Bryant, were originally potter’s fields. Each of these was successively reserved 
for the purpose well beyond the limits of the town, and each, when the city 
crept up to it, was changed into a park and the potter’s field moved farther 
north.” Union Square, at Fourteenth Street, was such a field, and it was not 
until 1842 that it was beautified into a park. When the Croton Reservoir was 
built, away out of town at Forty-second Street, one of the first extravagances 
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of the water-famished city was to have a fountain in Union Square, which was 
rapidly becoming a fashionable residential section. The superb equestrian 
statue of Washington, the work of Kirke Brown, was 
unveiled on July 4, 1856, the eightieth anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence. It stands near the 
spot where Washington was met by the citizens on the 
day the British evacuated the town and Washington 
rode in, November 25, 1783. It was the first eques- 
trian statue to be erected since the one of George III 
was pulled down by the Liberty Boys. 
Union Square at first was a fashionable residential 
section, but when business began to creep in, as it al- 
: ways does in New York, people moved farther up- 
town, but they did their shopping in Fourteenth Street. ‘Tiffany was among 
the first of the old-time retail stores to move up from Broome Street to Union 
Square in 1870, and many of us remember the handsome black building with 
the clock on the shoulders of Hercules above the door. When Tiffany once 
more took the lead and moved uptown again to the present site on Fifth 
Avenue, the old clock went, too. How many millions of eyes have been 
raised to its honest face! New York’s first Opera 
House, the Academy of Music, the scene of Patti’s 
triumphs, stood, until very recently, on the corner of 


Fourteenth Street and Irving Place, and it was at 
“Dead Man’s Curve” where the old cable cars used 
to sideswipe full tilt out of Broadway around the 
double curve at the corner of Union Square that 
New York’s battle cry “Step Lively”? was born. 
Union Square for years was a charming bit of green 
where children played about its dainty fountain and squirrels scurried for nuts 
beneath the shady trees. Even when we remember it in the late “nineties, after 


the children and the squirrels were gone, it still retained something of its small- 
town simplicity which makes the memory of it sweet. 
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GRAMERCY PARK 


We walk through Union Square to Irving Place. Bayard Taylor once 
lived on this quiet street, and so did Horace Greeley and the Carey sisters. 
Washington Irving’s house with its delightful iron balcony still stands like a 
distracted child, lost in a forest of skyscrapers. We look through Seventeenth 
Street to the right to Stuyvesant Square, two blocks away, but we are too worn _ 
out by this time to walk that distance just to see the fine old houses that, in a 
state of sad decay, surround it. Oddly enough, the only Quaker school in the 
city stands squarely on it, as if in defiance of the old man who once so cruelly 
persecuted the people of that faith. We come to Gramercy Park at Twen- 
tieth Street and are refreshed by its pleasant green, thinking hopefully that here 
is a place to rest, but the iron gates are locked and we can only peep through the 
paling. 

This charming little park was given in 1845 by Samuel Ruggles to the 
owners of the lots adjoining it in the hope that its exclusive use would induce 
some of the fashionables to build there. The scheme succeeded admirably, and 
from that day to this only those who live on the blocks surrounding the park 
have keys to get into it. Many of the beautiful residences are still standing, 
some of them now occupied as clubs. The Players Club, formerly the residence 
of Valentine Hall, was purchased in 1888 by Edwin Booth, who lived there until 
he died in 1893. Three fine Sargent portraits of Booth, Barrett, and Joseph 
Jefferson hang there. Next to the Players is the National Arts Club in the 
Samuel J. Tilden residence, and across the square the fine Georgian house 
Stanford White once lived in was used until it was torn down recently by the 
Princeton Club. Just off Gramercy Park on Fourth Avenue is the striped All 
Souls’ Church that was dubbed the Church of the Holy Zebra when it was first 
put up in 1854. In this church is one of the finest Saint Gaudens in the city, a 
bronze relief portrait of Doctor Bellows, who for forty-three years was pastor 
there. 

But we are just about dead by this time, having tramped all the way from 
Chatham Square, and racked our brains trying to piece together what we see 
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with what we think we know. This getting acquainted with New York “on 
the hoof,” so to speak, is much harder work than dreaming about it over a 
book. We might, if we have to, keep on and finish the East Side to-day, al- 

though the distances between likely places grow longer and 
longer as we go north. But there always is another day, even 
for sightseers, so we shall walk through Twentieth Street to 
Roosevelt House at No. 28 East, the birthplace of our Rough 
Rider President, where we look at the things he loved as a boy— 
at his books and trophies; and from there take the Fifth Avenue 
bus home for tea. 


Tue Turrp ZONE 


This morning we go straight through Forty-fifth Street to 
that dent in the East River known in the olden days as Turtle 
Bay. There is little to 
identify it now in the 


welter of run-down tene- 
ments that crowd the river front, but 
we remember that this is where the 
Liberty Boys, sneaking up the river, 
captured the British military supplies 
stored there at the outbreak of the Rev- 
olution. In after years, Horace Greeley 
had a country house on the rocks above 
Turtle Bay, the only access to it down 
a long lane that turned in from the Post 
Road. 7 
A few blocks farther up First Avenue on the high steep bluff above the 
river at Fifty-first Street stood the old Beekman house, built in 1763, a massive 
structure with gardens extending clear to the Post Road. It was in this house 
that Nathan Hale stood trial and was convicted by Lord Howe, and it was here, 
too, that André, the British spy, spent his last night before setting out to 
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meet the traitor, Benedict Arnold, an errand which cost him his life. The old 
Beekman house was torn down in 1874, but Beekman Place on the cliffs above 
the swirling current still retains something of its romantic character. 

Up First Avenue to Fifty-seventh Street, we come to Sutton Place on the 
river where recently a gallant attempt has been made to rescue the lovely old 
houses with their superb view from the decay and squalor that was destroying 
them. Above the restored gardens, especially lovely in contrast to their sur- 
roundings, soars the airy structure of the Queensboro Bridge, while just in 
front in the middle of the river is Blackwell’s Island. 

Tue Axsicatt Apams Smita House 

Farther along, behind two terrible gas tanks at Sixty-first Street, is an old 
stone house which presents as delightful a picture as any in New York. It 
was once the stable on a large estate which was sold in 1795 by Pieter van Sant 
to Colonel William Smith who had married Abigail Adams, the daughter of 
John Adams and the sister of John Quincy. After the manor house burned 
down in 1797 Colonel Smith rebuilt the present house and decorated it so ex-’ 
travagantly that it was known as “Smith’s Folly.” In 1808 the delightful 
but apparently imprudent Colonel retired with his family to the country, and 
the house became a tavern. A long lane led to it from the Post Road and 
it was a popular stopping place for travellers until 1830, when it was bought by 
Jeremiah Towle, whose family occupied it until as late as 1906. ‘To-day it is 
owned by the Colonial Dames of America who have their headquarters there, 
and some day, we hope, may open it to the public. The old Schermerhorn 
_ farmhouse, built in 1847, stood until 1914 on the high land along the river at 
Sixty-sixth Street. The Rockefeller Institute is there now, part of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, which has a fund of $174,000,000, devoted almost entirely 


to medical research. 
Tue Gracie House 


There is little of further interest along the East River until we come to 
the jut of land known as Horn’s Hook above the furious current of Hell Gate 
at Kighty-Sixth Street. There in a little park stands the old Gracie House, the 
last of the beautiful country houses that once adorned the East River. It was 
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built about 1800 and was the scene of much princely hospitality. John 
Quincy Adams came there frequently and so did Fenimore Cooper and Alex- 
ander Hamilton. And it was John Jacob Astor’s villa adjoining it that Wash- 
ington Irving describes in “Astoria.” The Museum of the City of New York 
now plans to carefully restore the old mansion in the manner to which it was 
accustomed in the days of its prime so that before long it will be well worth the 
rather out-of-the-way journey to Hell Gate. 

This zone has not been particularly fruitful and might, as we said before, 
have been added to the one before, or if we are pressed for time, left out en- 
tirely, for the Gracie House ends our search for historical data on the upper 
East Side. We might finish out the day by taking the Eighty-sixth Street 
cross-town bus to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


THe Fourtu Zone 

Our next starting point will be away downtown again. Well, not away 
downtown, for the little village we are in search of now was considered pretty 
far out in the country in Dutch Town days, when rapacious Governor Kieft 
set aside this land as a farm for the Dutch West India Company and called it 
the Bossen Bouwerie. It was rich farm land, well beyond the swamp, on the 
Hudson shore, and was bounded by a stream called Minetta Brook, which be- 
gan at about Twenty-first Street and Fifth Avenue, flowed southeast across 
the corner of Union Square, on across Washington Square, following the line of 
Minetta and Downing streets to empty into the Hudson a little north of Charl- 
ton Street. The course of this stream was a favourite hunting ground of the 
Indians, and in early Colonial days of sportsmen from the city, who came out 
here for the fish and ducks that abounded in the stream and in the marshes 
around it. Years later, when this part of the world began to be inhabited, 
Minetta Brook was no end of a nuisance, for it refused utterly to be suppressed, 
and to this very day, plays havoc with foundations and subway excavations. 


Bossen BouwERIE 


In Colonial times, the Bossen Bouwerie had grown to something of a 
village which the English named Greenwich. Before the Revolution, it was 
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quite fashionable because of its healthful, beautiful situation above the Hudson. 
The only thing against it was its inaccessibility, owing to the swamp. The 
short road to it, which ran along the line of the present Greenwich Street, 
crossed the meadows and the Minetta Brook, but in bad weather this was a 
doubtful thoroughfare, and the popular way was to drive up the Bowery Road 
to a spot about where Astor Place is now, turn sharp left across Washington 
Square up Greenwich Avenue. Thus we see the old Greenwich Village 
bounded by the Hudson on the west, by Fourteenth Street and Greenwich 
Avenue on the north and east, and by the course of Minetta Brook on the 
south. The Greenwich Village of to-day, however, is contracted to a few 
streets around Washington Square. 

Commodore Peter Warren, who married a sister of Chief Justice De 
Lancey, was among the first to build a fine house there in the heart of the 
village now bounded by Charles, Fourth, Bleeker, and Perry streets. His 
hospitable mansion made a pleasant objective for a drive up from town, and 
it was not long before a fashionable colony was formed around this nucleus... 
The De Lanceys, Bayards, Jaunceys, and other influential citizens settled 
there. Richmond Hill, built by Abraham Mortier in 1760 near where 
Spring Street crosses Macdougal, was occupied by Washington when he first 
came to New York in 1776. He probably found it too far out of town, for he 
soon moved into the city. In 1797 this pretentious place was taken by the 
ambitious Aaron Burr, who entertained there lavishly during his political cam- 
paigns, and it was from this house that he made his way to the river and was 
rowed across to Weehawken through the early morning mists on his way to the 
fatal engagement with Alexander Hamilton. The wounded Hamilton was 
carried to William Bayard’s house at 8 Jane Street, Greenwich Village, where 
he died the next day. 

In 1803, Trinity decided to build another chapel in this neighbourhood, and 
the corner stone of St. John’s was laid in the swampy ground where Varick 
Street and St. John’s Place are now. Again Trinity was criticized for building 
a chapel so far out of town, but a beautiful square was laid out opposite the 
chapel, and with the draining of the swamp, this soon became a fashionable 
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quarter. It was not until 1869, when Trinity sold St. John’s Park to the 
Hudson River Railroad Company, who squashed down a horrible freight depot 
in the face of the graceful chapel, that the neighbourhood began to de- 
cline. By that time, Fashion from its foothold on Washington Square had 
begun to move cautiously up Fifth Avenue. For years, St. John’s Chapel, 
more beautiful, perhaps, in its humility, stood empty, patiently waiting for the 
fashionable congregation that never came until, with the slashing through 
Varick Street of the Seventh Avenue subway, this lovely landmark went the 
way of so many others in this ruthless town. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE 


What is popularly called Greenwich Village nowadays is clustered around 
Washington Square in a fascinating but utterly bewildering tangle of short 
streets where we are sure to get lost—and like it. What are we to do, for 
instance, when we find ourselves on the corner where Eleventh Street crosses 
Fourth? Nothing but wander carelessly on, happy-go-lucky as the Villagers 
themselves, whose tangled, interesting, and contrary lives are as bewildering as 
the streets they live in. Greenwich Village has been greatly misunderstood 
or deliberately misinterpreted by many writers, who find a colourful subject in 
this neighbourhood of studios, vagabond restaurants, and exotic clothes. 
Colour there is, and plenty of it, laid on a bit thick in spots, but on the whole, 
the Villagers are earnest and sincere artists who come here to escape the crush- 
ing monotony of commercial New York. Macdougal Alley, just south of 
Eighth Street on Macdougal Street, with the Washington Mews just opposite 
across Fifth Avenue, contains the choicest of the studios where some of our 
great artists live and work—a colony worthy to rank in output and character 
with the famous Latin Quarter in Paris. Around about, cooped up in garrets, 
with little to feed on but ideals, live the less successful but always buoyant 
lartistic revolutionists whose mad ideas to-day may be haled as genius to- 
morrow. Who knows? And who cares, they sometimes think—poor devils! 

Down Macdougal Street, past the end of Washington Square, we find the 
most amusing of the mad-hatter restaurants, tucked down in basements behind 
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gaudy signs: the Tic-Tac Club, the Bat, the Bamboo Forest, the Vagabondia 
(my favourite—a delightful little dump where an open fire and a cup of ex- 
cellent coffee always await the intrepid visitor from the north), the Blue Dawn, 
and the Wind Blew Inn are only a few of the funny little places where the 
atmosphere is thick and the food surprisingly cheap and good. Across the 
street from the Vagabondia is the Provincetown Playhouse, where many a 
theatrical safari has started its march to the cold northern lights of upper 
Broadway. Farther south on MacDougal Street we come to little Minetta 
Lane, and tucked in behind that, Minetta Place, a real “Pomander Walk.” 
Milligan Place and Patchen Place, back to back behind Jefferson Market at 
Sixth Avenue and Tenth Street, are delightful little corners with their tiny 
trees clinging to the grimy court, but they are hard to find. One must live in 
Greenwich Village to know it and, once knowing it, be proud of it, for it is the 
only spot in New York that so far has defied the all-obliterating commercial 
whitewash. 

Farther along on MacDougal we find the rest of the old Village proper given 
over to Italian tenements, in their way as colourful as the Village. One finds 
the most hectic scenes there on a mar- 
ket day. The fish shops with devil fish, 
sea urchins, and snails temptingly ar- 
rayed around an open tank of swimming 
fish, the noodle shops and spice shops 
and cheese shops, make one’s mouth 
water and one’s nose twitch. It is im- 
possible to get through without accu- 


mulating at least one long warm loaf of 
Italian bread, and probably a bag of those tiny brown nuts with the sweet 
kernel. Unless one speaks Italian, however, the transaction is fraught with 
much shouting back and forth among the stalls, for hardly a soul there speaks 
English. The issuing clamour is friendly but terrific. We must walk down 
Charlton when we come to it, just to see the lovely old doors in some of the 
houses on this once-fashionable street. 
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We will spend all day browsing around Greenwich Village. There is 
plenty to amuse us here, and we are sure of a good lunch at the Pig’n’ Whistle 
on West Fourth 
Street or in the gar- 
den back of any of a 
dozen places. At 
Sheridan Square we 
. find the Greenwich 
Village Theatre, and it isn’t a bad idea to begin looking for Patchen Place 
from here. But don’t wander north of Fourteenth Street, where for miles is 
a desert of deadly parallelograms, solid with loft buildings, as uninterest- 
ing as the packing boxes that pour 
out of them. In Greenwich Village, 
however, no matter where we stray 
if we have the eye for them, are pic- 
tures not always gay, often bizarre, 
and sometimes heavily shadowed in 
the drab gray of poverty and despair; 
pictures that, if we see them, we are 
not apt to forget. If we don’t see 
them, it is better not to have come to 
the Village at all. 
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This time we will begin at Co- 
lumbus Circle on the corner of Central 
Park at Fifty-Ninth Street, skipping 
the flats that lie between us and the 
Village of yesterday. We donot even 
look at Broadway, for the Great 
White Way from Forty-second Street 
to Fifty-ninth isn’t interesting except Tue Great Waite Way 
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at night when, like the haunted palace in the fairy tale, it wakes up to lure 
the traveller with its glitter and music, until daylight reveals the ugliness be- 
hind its gaudy paint. But Broadway at night is lovely, with a bizarre and 
daring beauty all its own, a charm that for many people is irresistible. They 
flock to it like moths to a candle, and, when far away in the pampas of Peru 
or the jungles of Chicago, sigh with longing for the Great White Way. 


CoLumBus CIRCLE 


There is little to interest us here except the Maine monument, which 
stands at the entrance to the Park. It is the work of two Italians, 
Magonigle, the architect, and Piccirilli, the sculptor who, after working 
faithfully on it for twelve years, got nothing but the bitterest condemnation 
when the monument was unveiled. While the column is much too massive for 
the sculpture on top, many sculptors declare the work very fine in the handling 
of the marble. However, it does not particularly enchant the unsophisticated 
eye. The “Columbus” in the centre of the circle is even less exciting, and we . 
wonder why this spot at the entrance to the Park is so lacking in beauty. It is 
no more than a meeting place for ugly streets. 

We ought really to take the street car up Broadway, because it follows the 
old Bloomingdale Road we have been at such pains to make clear, but after all, 
it’s there, and will never miss us if we get on the bus instead. Like the man at 
the funeral, we go for the ride, for there is no better way to see the beauties of 
Riverside Drive than from the top of a bus. 


RIvERSIDE DRIVE 


The bus follows Broadway to Seventy-second Street, where it turns west 
to Riverside Drive. There, bordered by the green of Riverside Park, is the 
Hudson, beautiful as a dream, the one transcendent natural beauty that 
Manhattan still enjoys. We look guiltily to the right at Seventy-ninth Street 
to the far-away green of the park around the Museum of Natural History. We 
really ought to get off, but it is such a long walk, and the river is too lovely to 
leave. We must surely go to the Museum of Natural History, however, for it is 
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one of the most fascinating places in the city. One can spend many days 
there, looking at the collections of marvellously mounted animals and birds, 
of gems and woods and fish, at the extraordinary wax models depicting the 
evolution of man, and at other things too numerous to mention. Just across 
the street is the New York Historical Society, which to us is a gold mine of 
interesting relics of the old town, but we could not possibly see these buildings 
and go up Riverside Drive, too, so we shall stay on the bus and take them in 
some other day. 
THE SixtH ZONE 


As a matter of fact, we may as well, right here, call the Sixth Zone a 
walk through Central Park to the Museum of Natural History and the 
Historical Society, back into the Park to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. All these museums, of course, are self-explanatory. What we get out of 
them will depend entirely on our staying powers—which makes me think of the 
young lady just home from Europe. When asked if she had seen the Sistine 
Madonna a look of intense weariness passed over her face. “Well,” she said, 
“if it was there I saw it!” 

And when we do come to the Sixth Zone there are certain high spots we 
must not miss: the marvellously mounted birds in the Museum of Natural 
History; the Altman and Morgan collections, and the American Wing at the 
Metropolitan. 


Tue Firtu Zone (continued) 
Grant’s Toms 


But this time we are still bowling along on the Fifth Zone under the 
leafy green of the trees past the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument to Grant’s 
Tomb. We get off here to step into the quiet of the granite tomb, where 
General Grant has been lying since 1897, to look at the ginkgo tree planted by 
Li Hung Chang, and to stop for a moment beside the grave of “an amiable 
child,” somehow more tenderly impressive than the great marble sarcophagus. 

Just across the way is lovely Clermont, the old country seat of Chancellor 
Livingston, the wealthy art lover who in 1808 was the founder and first presi- 
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dent of the American Academy of Fine Arts. He lived sumptuously both in 
town and in the country, and Clermont with its greenhouses and lawns, its 
orchards and gardens commanding a mag- 
nificent view, was for many years the scene 
of princely hospitality. While Washington 
was President in New York, he often stopped 
here on the “Fourteen Mile Drive” he 
speaks of in his diary. Almost every day, 
Washington, either on horseback or in his 
coach and six, drove up the Bloomingdale 
Road to Harlem Heights and back on the 
Post Road, a course that must have been 
fraught with many memories for him. 
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In after years, Clermont became a tav- 
: Grant’s Toms 
ern, a fashionable rendezvous for people 
driving up from the city, and a tavern it is to-day. There is no tovelier 
place to lunch in New York. We select a table by the window, and while we 
wait for our filet of sole, Marguéry (which they do excellently here) we look 
along the heights to the place where the blue begins in the far-away reaches of 
Z A) E the Palisades. We imagine 
r: | j the British camped where we 
SIG are now, peering toward the 
a American troops on the 
Heights across the viaduct on 
the morning of the battle of 
Harlem Heights. The po- 


sitions of the armies are much 


Futton’s STEAMBOAT—THE “CLERMONT”’—1807 


clearer now that we can see the high lands over which they fought. 


CoLUMBIA COLLEGE 


After lunch, refreshed and considerably lighter in purse, we walk down to 
Columbia University and enter the Central Court that divides the college 
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grounds. © We look at the Seth Low memorial library with the calm and gra- 
cious “Alma Mater” of Daniel Chester French in front of it, thinking how 
King’s College has grown. There are 29,000 students there to-day. We 
wonder how many of them are Alexander Hamiltons. The arrangement of the 
University buildings around the campus is strikingly beautiful, compact, and 
practical, giving the effect of a small walled city. We wander through the 
grounds and find out, if we want to, what all the buildings are for, but the most 
delightful spot of all is the secluded fountain where Pan pipes mysteriously 
to the birds that flutter in the water below him. We wonder what his pipings 
would teach us if we could hear them! The fountain is the work of George 
Grey Barnard, whose decorative sculpture has added. much to the beauty of 
the city and to whom we owe the lovely cloisters we shall see to-morrow. 


Tue CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN, THE DIvINE 


Out through the Central Court to Amsterdam Avenue we walk down a 
few short blocks to the great Protestant Cathedral that is slowly but surely 
going up on the Heights overlooking the city. On the way, we pass St. Luke’s 
Hospital and stop in for a moment to see the Norris Memorial window by 
Henry Holiday, a fine Burne-Jones type of window representing “Christ, the 
Consoler and the Seven Acts of Mercy.” 

The corner stone of St. John’s was laid in 1892, and so far the construction 
is about half completed. The enormous blocks of granite seeming to spring 
from the bed rock on which they rest, the tremendous pillars and the great 
dome make it easy for one to believe that, when complete, this will be the third 
largest cathedral in the world. The choir is finished, and so are the seven 
Chapels of the Tongues where, according to the ardent wish of Bishop Potter, 
services are conducted in different languages in this cathedral “for all people.” 
The chapels are all memorials, and in one of them is the recumbent portrait 
figure of Bishop Potter, beautifully carved in white marble. All of the chapels 
are fine, the bronze gate to the Belmont Chapel being particularly distin- 
guished. In front of the altar in the choir is a square red tile about fourteen 
inches square imbedded in the marble floor. This was brought from the 
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ancient church of St. John, the Divine, at Ephesus built 540 A. D. over the spot 
where St. John was buried. The tiny stone, so small in comparison to the 
giant blocks of brand-new granite, so far is the only one that breathes of sacred 
tradition without which the stones of a cathedral do not live. However, it will 
be many years, centuries, perhaps, before our Cathedral can hope for much 
in the way of tradition. For us it is the Cathedral of the future, not of the 
past. q 

We may walk down Morningside Drive, and take the bus across One 
Hundred and Tenth Street to Fifth Avenue, and go home that way, if we like, 
but unless we are too tired, it is much pleasanter to go back to Riverside Drive 
and enjoy the view of the Hudson once more while we look at the equestrian 
statue of Franz Sigel by Karl Bitter at One Hundred and Sixth Street, the 
Firemen’s Memorial at One Hundredth Street, designed by the same men who 
created the Maine Monument (and much more happily, too), and at the 
spirited Jeanne D’Arc of Anna Hyatt at Ninety-third Street, all of which we 
missed in the morning because we were so absorbed in the river view. And 
perhaps we shall see, tucked away in her berth on the river shore, an old four- 
master with her masts and spars traced against the evening light that lies upon 
the river, a picture which stirs our hearts with longing to sail away with her 
into the blue reaches that stretch before us to the sea. 


Tue SEVENTH ZONE 


If we had had the health and strength, or been, by good luck, in a motor, 
we might very well have included this zone in the Fifth, for it lies on the same 
ground along the Heights to the north. However, one cannot properly “sight- 
see” from a motor. I don’t know why. One ought to be able to do it much 
better when spared all the tiresome tramping, but somehow one doesn’t. One 
flies by with only a glance, complacently saying, “Oh, we can do that next 
time,” and of course, never doing it. The only way really to see things is to 
plod doggedly around on foot. 

Having been emphatic about that, we will now take a motor! All of the 
places we are going to to-day can be reached by the bus or the subway, but the 
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distances between them are so great that, unless we have more time than 
money, a motor for once is the best way. 


Tue COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw York 


We go through Central Park following the route of the old Post Road up 
St. Nicholas Avenue to One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, where we con- 
tinue up Convent Avenue to the Heights. We are now on the American side 
of the Battle of Harlem Heights and, looking back across the steep declivity, 
we can see where the British were—and where we were yesterday. We pass the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart and come to the College of the City of New York, 
a group of beautiful Gothic buildings nobly situated on the crest of the Heights 
overlooking the city at One Hundred and Fortieth Street. The College is main- 
tained by the city and is free of charge to the thousands of students who attend 
it. A most interesting feature is the Stadium, the gift of Adolph Lewisohn to 
the city, where every summer a series of concerts by the Philharmonic Orchestra 
is enjoyed by thousands of city-bound workers who sit rapt and silent in the 
moonlight listening to this heavenly music. 

Just as we leave the college grounds, we come to Hamilton Grange next to 
the Church at Convent Avenue and One Hundred and Forty-first Street. 
Alexander Hamilton built his country house on the old Post Road in 1802, and 
from it he departed to the duel with Burr. Hamilton did much of his pro- 
fessional work in the “Grange,” finding relaxation in his garden and in hunt- 
ing and fishing. Near the house he planted thirteen trees, symbolizing the 
thirteen original states, which flourished until 1880. The last dead trunks 
were only recently cut down. 

We continue along Convent Avenue to the place where it dips down into 
St. Nicholas once more, and climb the sharp hill to the high land above the 
Harlem to the Jumel Mansion at One Hundred and Sixtieth Street. 


THe Jumet Mansion 


This fascinating and beautiful old house is called confusingly the Jumel 
Mansion and also the Morris Mansion. Personally, we feel that it should 
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definitely be called by the latter name, for Roger Morris built it in 1765 for his 
bride, Mary Philipse; and Washington had his headquarters there during the 
battle of Harlem Heights long before Madame Jumel was ever heard of; but 
such was the force of character of that brilliant and eccentric lady of doubtful 
past that she stamped her name indelibly upon it. 

With the success of the Colonial cause, Roger Morris lost his property and 
returned to England to live. After the Revolution, the house served as a tavern 
and was the first stop on the Post Road out of New York. Washington came 
back there again in 1790 to give a dinner to his cabinet officers and their wives. 
It seems always to have given Washington particular satisfaction to visit Har- 
lem Heights! In 1810, the old house in bad repair was bought by a wealthy 
French merchant by the name of Stephen Jumel who devoted much money and 
good taste to restoring it. In 1815 he went to France in his own ship, hoping 
to bring Napoleon back with him, but, owing to circumstances over which he 
had no control, the Emperor was unable to come. 

Meanwhile, the bitter hatred of Aaron Burr for Alexander Hamilton had 
culminated in the fatal duel on the Heights of Weehawken. All during the © 
Revolution the lives of these two men had crossed and recrossed, Hamilton 
enjoying the confidence and friendship of Washington, Burr always a little on 
the outside. After the war they both returned to New York where the sun of 
Hamilton’s genius cast Burr in the shade. Except for Hamilton, Burr was 
the most brilliant orator of histime. Except for Hamilton, he might well have 
been President of the United States. Time after time, Burr’s carefully laid plans 
were shattered by the cool distrust of Hamilton who stood like a rock in his 
path. To the little dark furious man whose ambition burned in his breast like 
a coal of fire, this opposition was beyond endurance. He sought and found an 
excuse to challenge Hamilton to a duel. On the morning of July 7, 1804, they 
met in Jersey on the heights above the Hudson. Everybody knows the out- 
come, but although he left the field uninjured, in body, the shot that killed 
Hamilton killed Burr. He fled to South Carolina and later to Europe, where 
he remained in exile until 1812. Then he returned to New York, where he 
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resumed the practice of law, and such was his intelligence and pluck that he 
made large sums of money. 

Finally, when he was seventy-two, this extraordinary character married 
the widow of Stephen Jumel and came to live in this house. The marriage was 
of short duration, however, and he was soon back in New York, where he died, 
alone and unattended, at the age of eighty. Madame Jumel lived on, hecti- 
cally, extravagantly, brilliantly, in her mansion, where she managed to attract 
such distinguished visitors as La Fayette, Louis Napoleon, Joseph and Jerome 
Bonaparte. The painted old lady died in 1865, and perhaps it isn’t surprising 
that after all she did leave her name stamped on the old house. At any rate, it 
is one of the most interest-quickening houses in New York, filled with relics and 
memories of the past. Looking from the garden, we see the city piled up on 
the hills that were once so green and beautiful, while just below in the flat along 
the river is the immense stadium. of the Polo Grounds, the battlefield of the 
New York Giants to-day. 


Tue Hispanic Museum 


We drop down the hill again to One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street and go 
west past the green of Trinity’s present burial grounds to Broadway, where, in 
the Hispanic Museum at Audubon Place, we find the splendid collection of 
historical objects, pictures, and books that was gathered together by Archer M. 
Huntington and given by him with the ground on which the Museum stands, to 
the city. The Museum contains examples of pottery, coins, carvings, and tex- 
tiles, some of them dating centuries before Christ, all immensely interesting to 
the antiquarians, and which put us in a proper frame of mind for what we are 
going to see next. 


Tue CLoIsTERS 


Up Broadway a short block we turn into Fort Washington Avenue, and 
here we are thankful for our motor. Up the long steep hill we climb to the 
Cloisters at about One Hundred and Ninetieth Street, where, in a quiet spot far 
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above the noise of the city, is most appropriately housed this collection of early 
Gothic sculpture brought together by George Grey Barnard and owned to-day 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art through the generosity of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Here the full flavour of the ancient objects, of the same period as 
many we saw in the Hispanic Museum, is preserved by the beautiful manner of 
theirarrangement. The dimly lighted building, suggestive of a small medieval 
church, is a place of prayer and meditation rather than of sight-seeing, we feel, 
as we wander through the ancient arcade looking at the lovely sculptured 
virgims, saints, and tombs. In the garden, we see all that remains of the precious 
Cuxa Cloister, the lovely pink marble capitals and pillars carved in the second 
half of the Twelfth Century. It is hard to take seriously the “old”? landmarks 
of Manhattan as we sit here far above the city in the ancient Spanish monas- 
tery that was five hundred years old when Hudson sailed into our harbour. 
The history of our country seems like a story of yesterday. We ought to know 
it as we do our A B C’s—and we wonder why we don’t. 


Tue Dyckman House, 


But our interest in New York comes flooding back as we leave the Cloisters 
and we continue along Fort Washington Avenue past the site of the old Fort. 
After all, our story may not be very old, but it is vastly important to us. 
**Know America First,”’ we think with a thrill as we look down the rocky, pre- 
cipitous cliffs and remember the British swarming up them to the capture of the 
Fort. Pretty hardy chaps they must have been to do it, too, even with a traitor 
to lead the way. We fervently hope the brakes will hold as we wind down the 
hill that New York, with all its furious levelling, has never been able to subdue. 
We breathe a sigh of relief as we glide into Broadway and turn north along the 
old Post Road. 

At Two Hundred and Fourth Street we come to the Dyckman farmhouse 
built shortly after the Revolution on land that had been in the family since 1677. 
It has recently been restored and given to the city by members of the family, 
and its charming interior reflects accurately the living conditions of the well-to- 
do farmer of Colonial times. It is particularly interesting in contrast to the 
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Jumel Mansion and the other Manor houses we are going to see. “A little to 
the south of the farmhouse on the river at the foot of Dyckman Street is the 
ferry to New Jersey. Some day we must go over there and drive up the west 
side of the Hudson over the superb Harriman Boulevard to West Point and 
Bear Mountain, one of the most beautiful drives in the whole of America. 


Tue Van CortTLANDT MANSION 


We continue north along Broadway to the only bridge across Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek, and perhaps at last it is clear why the old Post Road simply had 
to nose its way across the entire island to get here. To this very day, all the 
roads in this end of the island converge at and cross this one bridge, which re- 
sults in a jolly jam on summer holidays. 

Across the bridge about a mile we see, conspicuous on the right, a stout 
gray stone house set in the green of Van Cortlandt Park. This house, about 
halfway between Mary Morris’s house (Jumel, of course!) and her old home, the 
Philipse Manor at Yonkers, was built by Frederick Van Cortlandt, who bought 
the land from his father-in-law, Frederick Philipse, the first lord of the manor, 
in 1748. It stands to-day, as it did in the beginning, untouched by the battles 
of nature and of man that have swept around it. In 1896 it was given by the 
city to the Colonial Dames of New York, who have filled it with a fine collection 
of early American antiques. 

As we come out of the Van Cortlandt Mansion, we shall have to make a 
decision. Here we are, off Manhattan Island with the world before us, luring 
us to more and longer expeditions, but if we begin wandering at large, there is 
no telling where to stop. First thing we know, we may be in Brooklyn or 
maybe Newark. ‘There are so many worthwhile things to see and places to go 
that we shall find ourselves “zoning” for months to come. It looks as though 
we really must leave out the sylvan glades of Van Cortlandt Park, the Zoo, and 
Botanical Gardens in the Bronx, the Hall of Fame on University Heights, all of 
which would comfortably fill another day ending with a delightful drive up 
Pelham Parkway to dine at the Hunter Island Inn. Nor can we venture into 
the charms of Brooklyn—Prospect Park with its splendid Saint Gaudens, the 
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Museum of Art, in some ways more intimately satisfactory than the Metro- 
politan, and the beautiful drive to Coney Island where we could dine on the 
boardwalk and have the time of our lives at Luna. We must confine ourselves 
to Manhattan and to those things that touch its history and growth. We really 
must. 

However, we are so near the Philipse Manor in Yonkers, and it is so inti- 
mately associated with history of the city, that we shall make that the excuse 
to run up four miles to have a look at it. 


Tue Puitrese Manor House 


We find it in the heart of the traffic that flows, struggles, rather, through 
the city on its way up the Hudson—a red brick house of delightful proportions, 
perhaps the finest example of Coloniai architecture still existing. Time was 
when its beautiful gardens extended clear to the river, the centre of a vast 
estate which included a large part of Westchester. The house, built in 1682, 
was greatly enlarged and beautified in 1745. Frederick Philipse, first lord — 
of the manor, who acquired the land from the original Dutch patroon, the 
Yonkheer Van Der Donck, in 1672 was the official carpenter of the Dutch West 
India Company under Peter Stuyvesant. He made money rapidly and by the 
time he bought this property was well on his way to being the richest man in the 
colony. But pride in his early calling may explain the splendid construction 
of his house, which was so solidly built that it is in perfect condition to-day. 
The more elaborate wing added in 1745 is just as well built, the woodwork and 
mantels exquisitely carved. The whole house breathes of high standards that 
could be satisfied with nothing short of the best. There are all sorts of delight- 
ful cupboards, lovely tiles around the fireplaces, wonderful old hinges and fire- 
backs. There isn’t much furniture, but what there is, is good, and the col- 
lection of paintings is noteworthy. It is the old house, however, that is the 
jewel. How glad we are we did not miss it, for it brings back more vividly 
than anything we have seen those proud old manor Lords who were so great a 
factor in New York before the Revolution, and who never have been seen here 


since. 
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It was in this lovely house that Washington stopped on his famous five- 
hundred-mile ride to Boston and fell in love with Mary Philipse. At the time 
of the Battle of White Plains her brother, Frederick Philipse, third and last lord 
of the manor, was living here in great pomp and dignity, trying hard to be 
neutral in his thoughts, but not suc- 
ceeding very well. After the Battle of 
Harlem Heights, Washington stopped 
there again on his way to White Plains, 
but he seems to have failed at all times 
to inspire confidence in the breast of that 
family for soon after Frederick Philipse 
was suspected of disloyalty to the 
Colonial cause, and in 1779 his estates 
were confiscated He went to England 
where Mary and Roger Morris had gone, 
and died there in 1875. That was the 
f end of the Philipse Manor. After the 
Revolution, no part of their once vast estate remained in the hands of the 
family. What a pity that none of them quite appreciated the young Virginia 
colonel who, if Fate had so willed it, might have become one of them. 
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Tue Por CotTraGE 


After joyfully examining the old Philipse Manor from cellar to garret, we 
motor down Broadway again to the Van Cortlandt Mansion and cross through 
Van Cortlandt Park along the lake and past the public golf course to the 
Grand Concourse, stopping on the way home at a tiny white cottage in a bit 
of green at One Hundred and Ninety-fourth Street. It isn’t a very old or a 
very handsome cottage. In fact, it was nothing but a dilapidated old shack 
standing on the Kingsbridge Road until it was restored and placed in its little 
park in 1913. But we cherish it now because poor Edgar Allan Poe lived here 
from 1846 to 1849. Poe had already written “The Raven” when he came here, 
and we can imagine themisery on which his genius fed while he watched his 
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beloved wife, Virginia, the immortal “Annabel Lee,” fade away from lack of 
nourishment his pen could not provide. She died there in 1847. We see her 
bed, her chair, the desk Poe used, 

many of the homely, inarticulate 
things that shared the tragedy of the 
unhappy pair. 

We continue down the Con- 
course, marvelling, if we have any 
marvel left, at the amazing develop- 
ment that has taken place there in a 
few short years. But the day has 
been full of a number of things, and 
we are glad to get back to Manhattan, 
promising ourselves that on this tour 
we shall not leave it again. We are 
beginning thoroughly to appreciate _ Por Cortace 
that a real acquaintance with our giant cannot be made in a few brief days. 


Cry enxasas ——— = 


Byefegea 


Tue Eicutn Zone 


At last we are on Fifth Avenue, and we are as pleased as most people are 
when they get there. All the time, of course, we have been catching glimpses 
of it and wanting to see more, but we have kept the best until the last so as not 
to spoil the feast. 

As a matter of fact, we shall not say very much about Fifth Avenue as it 
is to-day, when most of the gloss that once gave it distinction has been rubbed 
off, but we shall use it, rather, as a sort of connecting link between the New 
York we left away back there just after the Revolution and the present day, 
letting the development of Fifth Avenue serve as a picture of the development 
of the city itself. 

Without such a picture as a background, there would be little of historical 
interest in a trip up Fifth Avenue now. We might much better employ our time 
in shopping, for one hour in the magnificent shops that are its chief ornament 
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to-day would teach us more about modern Fifth Avenue than any book ever 
written—except, possibly, our check book, which would have something to tell 
us when we got through! However, we shall resist their allurements just one 
day longer, while we go back over the history of the street in its beginning and 
in its prime. 

In 1790, when New York was the capital of the United States, the popu- 
lation was something over thirty thousand. In spite of the confusion and debt 
following the war, people were prospering amazingly. We have seen how 
farms along both river fronts had developed into estates and estates into 
villages. With the draining of the swamp streets were laid out across the town 
linking the two shores together. 

In 1822, the town suffered a fearful epidemic of yellow fever. Everybody 
fled to the north, even the banks and business houses removing to Greenwich 
Village where Bank Street to-day is a reminder of the sudden boom in that 
locality. Washington Square, which had been the potters’ field, was levelled 
and filled in in 1823 and became the Washington Parade Ground, with walks 
and trees where people from Greenwich were wont to promenade now that 
Broadway and Battery Park were under the scourge. In 1825, it was decided 
to lay out another street leading from it through the farms to the north. This 
street was called Fifth Avenue, and it was cut through as far as Fourteenth 
Street, where it ended in the woods. Beyond that was a country road called 
“Lovers’ Lane” which led to charming spots for picnics along Minetta Brook. 

One of the large farms through which the new street went was owned by 
the Brevoorts, and another by the Randells. The Randell farm was owned 
originally by an old free-booting privateer named Captain Tom Randell, who 
sailed the seas in his fast’ ships, making one sensational capture after another, 
until he amassed a fortune, when he came ashore and virtuously settled on this 
farm. When Fifth Avenue was cut through, his son Robert was living there. 
He seems to have been worried somewhat by his father’s past, for when he came 
to die, he called in Alexander Hamilton to make his will. ‘My father was a 
sailor and his fortune was made at sea,” he whispered. “There is no snug 
harbour for worn-out old sailors, and I want to leave them one.” So the 
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Sailors’ Snug Harbour, that for more than a hundred years has been a refuge for 
old salts home from the sea, was brought about. For many years it was part 
of the old Randell farm on Fifth Avenue, until it was removed to its present 
site on Staten Island. 

By 1831, many of the wealthy merchants in the town had begun to build 
along the upper side of the Square: beautiful houses of dignified proportions 
with deep gardens at the back. As the Avenue developed, little by little, these 
buildings were taken as the model for other dwellings, which resulted in a dis- 
tinction that Washington Square enjoys to this day. Nothing more beautiful 
in its simple dignity has ever been built on Fifth Avenue than the Rhinelander 
house, still standing on the northwest corner. Across the Avenue is the Henry 
Boorman house, another beauty, built at the same time. Mr. Boorman also 
built Nos. 1 and 3 Fifth Avenue, for many years a fashionable school for girls. 
These two fine old houses are being torn down | 
as I write. 


THe WaAsHINGTON ARCH 


Before we start our long safari up Fifth 
Avenue, we must look at the Washington Arch, 
one of the few really fine monuments in the city. 
It was designed by Stanford White and erected 
at the expense of William Rhinelander Stewart 
and other residents of the Square to celebrate 
the one hundredth anniversary of Washington’s 
inauguration. It was so successful that a fund 
was raised to make it permanent. The present 
arch was finished in 1895. MacMonnies, then a young sculptor, worked with 
White, as they so often and so happily did, on the sculptural details, but un- 
fortunately, before the two main groups against the piers could be put in 
place, White died and the commission fell through. The groups there now are 
the work of Calder and MacNeil. They represent Washington the Commander 
in Chief, and Washington the President. 


WasHINGToN ARcH—1895 
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It is probably too early for lunch, but let’s pretend it isn’t, so that we can 
go into the old Brevoort Hotel, built in 1857 on part of the original farm at 
Eighth Street on the Avenue. Until very recently, in fact the plaster is still 
wet, it stood exactly as it was in the beginning, the grill downstairs for years the 
meeting place of writers and artists, critics and actors. There is no end to the 
list of celebrated people who have enjoyed its simple but bounteous hospitality 
and probably they will go on enjoying it, for although it is shorn now of some- 
thing of its old-time flavour, because of the necessary alterations, it is still, 
and will be as Bone as it stands, one of the landmarks of the city. 

Across the Avenue on the corner of Ninth Street 
is a fine brownstone house with iron balconies and 
pillared doors built by another Henry Brevoort about 
the same time as the hotel. By this time, Fifth Avenue 
was thoroughly established as the ultra-fashionable 
street it remained for so many years. The ubiqui- 
tous brownstone high-stooped house, that all through 
the Victorian period was considered the last word (as 
indeed it was!) in residential architecture, had made its 
appearance. Up the Avenue, block by block, and into 
the side streets these houses, as alike as peas in a pod, 
spread a dark brown pall over the city from which it 
has by no means recovered. 

The very early ones, however, like the Brevoort 
house, still cling to the ample lines and dignified propor- 


are BrownsTONE ; : z : 
“FRONT” tions of the brick and limestone houses on the Square. 


An Earty SCANDAL ON FirtH AVENUE 


On the night of February 24, 1840, Henry Brevoort gave a masked ball in 
his new house that was remembered for many years. It was the most brilliant 
affair New York had ever seen. All the fashionables came, dressed in elaborate 
costumes. Among them was Matilda Barclay, a lovely girl in the flowing veil 
and orange blossoms of the bride in “Lalla Rookh,” a popular poem that had 
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just been published. Everyone smiled to see her dancing with a young 
Southernernamed Burgwyne, who was bedecked as the Prince inthe same poem, 
but the smiles were changed to gasps of horror when they learned that the 
young couple had slipped away and been married at four o’clock in the morning 
“after the ball.”” An elopement was unheard of in those days. It shocked the 
aristocratic Knickerbocker society to the core. A fine of one hundred dollars 
was laid against any one ever again giving a masked ball, and it was years 
before any one dreamed of doing so. One likes to think of Matilda in her 
billowy crinolines slipping away from the overheated candlelighted ballroom 
into the blue cold of the snowy streets on the arm of her lover. No doubt she 
was trembling, and he was, too, at the awfulness of the thing that they were 
doing. One wonders whether the Church of the Ascension on the next corner 
at Tenth Street was ready for them, and whether they crossed to the Brevoort 
Hotel for their wedding breakfast. 

The Church of the Ascension was built in 1840 in response to the needs 
of the growing community. In it we find the splendid window which was the 
chef d euvre of La Farge, the wizard worker in coloured glass. It was placed: 
in the west wall about 1900, when the chancel was redecorated by New York’s 
three great artists of that time, White, La Farge, and Saint Gaudens. 


Tue Fasputous ’FortTIEs 


But times had begun to change when Matilda ran away. The Avenue was 
growing rapidly, and had been opened up as far as Twenty-third Street, where 
it ran into a swamp and stopped. There was some talk of getting around this 
low land and beginning again at Thirty-fourth Street, but there was a steep hill 
there at the old Murray farm, and it was so far out of town that no one took the 
suggestion seriously. Only a few gifted with vision, like the Astors and 
Wendells, were quietly buying land up the backbone of the island on a line 
with the then undreamed-of Fifth Avenue. 

All sorts of people were making money rapidly, and these new rich began 
to live in brownstone mansions along the Avenue in a manner highly obnoxious 
to the staid aristocracy. Simplicity entirely disappeared, and a new society, 
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giddy and uncertain but full of new ideas, began to push the old families into 
the background. It is amusing to note in passing that it was at this time that 
some of the old “hard shells,” who are so bitterly opposed to the present-day 
“new rich,” got their footing on the Avenue. Their “goings-on” were every 
bit as outrageous and newfangled as the things they object to to-day. Dinner, 
for instance, that had always been in the middle of the day, was served at six 
o’clock, and in fifteen or twenty courses, tortured out of all possible resemblance 
to the old-fashioned roasts and puddings. Dress became a creation of yards 
and yards of satin, velvet, lace, and ribbons, flounced and quilted, tucked and 
shirred beyond all common decency, and when this was topped off with a head- 
dress of loops and ringlets and braids, decorated on one side with a long feather 
and on the other with a wreath of roses, things were really getting to the point 
where there was no hope for decency in dress. ‘The men were quite as bad with 
their bright blue or yellow coats with rolled collars, and checked trousers so 
tight that they had to be strapped under the boot to keep them down. 

Naturally, people so new to the ways of society were greatly in need of 
Rules of Etiquette, and many of these books were published. Here is the in- 
valuable advice on waltzing published in 1844: 


If a lady waltz with you beware not to press her waist. You must only lightly touch it 
with the open palm of your hand. Unmarried ladies must refrain from it altogether, both in 
private and in public. Very young married ladies, however, may be allowed to waltz in private 
balls with persons of their acquaintance. 


It is also strictly observed that: 


Nothing but sheer necessity can excuse any teeth-picking at table, 
And 
Ladies should never dine with their gloves on unless their hands are not fit to be seen. 


Further than that: 


The rising generation of elegants in New York are particularly requested to observe that 
in polite society it is not ‘comme il faut” for gentlemen to blow their noses with their fingers 
especially when in the street. 


With these precepts to guide them, the new money-mad society continued 
to play havoc with old traditions. They even used that horrid thing housed 
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on the far side of Madison Square called the Steam Railway when they 
went on trips to Albany or Boston, but at least the company had the decency 
to keep the smoke-belch- 
ing engine thing out of 
the town at Thirty- 
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telegraph, too, a contriv- 
ance invented in 1844 by a man named Morse, who might much better have 
stuck to his painting. What was the necessity for all this speed? The world 
had always gone on well enough without it. 
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MapIson SQUARE 


However, as the world has a way of doing, it went serenely on in spite 
of the croakers, and rapidly, too. When Fifth Avenue was cut through to 
Twenty-third Street in 1837, Madison Square was an open marshy piece 
of farm land. The Bloomingdale Road ran across one corner of it, and on the 
west side of the road stood a farmhouse owned by a man named Horne. A 
great many years before, in 1670, when Sir Edmund Andros was governor, he 
had given thirty acres of this swamp to his Negro servant, who had sold it to 
the Hornes, who had farmed it ever since. 
When the new street came through, the old 
farmhouse was turned into a tavern called 
“At the Sign of the Buck-Horn,” that for a 
number of years, until Madison Square was 
formally opened in 1847, was the favourite out-of-town rendezvous for the 
young “bucks” who drove out there to forget all about the Book of Et- 
quette. In 1853, when fine houses had crept up to the Square, the tavern 
was pulled down and a circus called “Franconi’s Hippodrome” built on the 


spot. 
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Tue Firta AveNuE Hote. 


But Franconi’s did not flourish very long. In 1857, it was pulled down to 
make way for a building that until only yesterday was the pride and centre of 
the town. 

The Fifth Avenue Hotel was a fine white marble building six stories high 
and equipped with the most astonishing devices: a “vertical railway” that 

carried the passengers to the upper stories, and new- 
fangled arrangements for lighting with gas, impressive 
in their way but not particularly reassuring to timid 
patrons. The furnishings, however, were most elabo- 
rate and satisfactory, especially as many foreign nota-~ 
bles were beginning to come to America, attracted by 
stories of its wealth, and it was something to be able 
to “knock their eye out’’—a spirit that is not entirely 
absent to-day. We wished we had had the hotel when 
Dickens was here in 1842. Perhaps then he would 
not have gone home and written the things he did. 
_ However, he came back in 1867, and we got a chance 
at him then that quite properly bowled him over. 


Tue VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES 


One of the first visitors to be astonished by the new hotel was the young 
Prince of Wales, who afterward became Edward VII. He came here in 1860, 
and was given a suite on the Fifth Avenue side, where he spent most of his 
time on the balcony saluting parades. It is said that he used to go back in 
the corridors and play leap-frog to relieve the monotony. However, he made 
a great impression, and did much by his charm and tact to break down what 
remained of the foolish antagonism between England and America. 

For many years the Fifth Avenue Hotel was the hub around which New 
York turned, socially and politically. When it was torn down (of course) a 
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few years ago to make way for the present business building, something, so far 
as Madison Square was concerned, came to a definite end. 

There is not much there now for us to see. Even Madison Square Garden 
is gone. No longer does lovely Diana point her golden arrow to the breeze, 
from the top of the tower to which O. Henry so often raised his world-weary, 
understanding eyes. The “Van Bibber’ days of the horse show are things of 
the past. All that remains is Saint Gaudens’s superb statue of Farragut 
standing finely balanced as a seaman should on the pedestal by Stanford 
White. It was unveiled in 1881. Saint Gaudens did the Diana, too, and 
White designed the Garden. How much we owe to those two men—or did, 
for much of their fine work has been ruthlessly ground into the dust beneath 
the wheels of progress. The tower that we see now is the long white finger of 
the Metropolitan Building. It is built on the site of the old Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church which sold the lot without knowing the character of the 
building to go up on it. Had they known, they never would have built a new 
church in the shadow of it. However, Stanford White designed an exceedingly 
beautiful edifice, his last work, for it was not completed at the time of his death, - 
which was totally eclipsed and ultimately pulled down when the tower was 
built. If you want to know how high that tower is and how much it cost 
please look it up somewhere else. 


Tue S1zzLinc ’SEVENTIES 


From 1870 to 1880 was a time of great change and excitement on Fifth 
Avenue. Following the Civil War was a period of wild speculation. Mush- 
room fortunes, far outstripping anything known up to this time, sprang up 
overnight, and palatial houses appeared as if by magic farther and farther up 
the Avenue. Rich shops, fashionable restaurants, and places of amusement 
followed the money-makers uptown and established themselves on the Avenue 
or as near to it as they could get. Many of the shops we are familiar with on 
upper Fifth Avenue—Tiffany’s, Gorham’s, Lord & Taylor’s, Arnold’s, Altman’s, 
Scribner’s, Gunther’s, Best’s, and many more, were all established in those 
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days from Union Square to Madison Square, and in full tide down Twenty- 


third Street. 
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FLATIRON BUILDING 


Mrs. Lorry AND HER CARRIAGE 


Suppose we stand in the shadow of the Flatiron 
Building (on the lee side) and pretend it is a spring 
morning in, say, 1885. In front of us, Broadway lurches 
like a drunken sailor across the path of its high-hatted 
priggish brother. Facing us on the uptown corner of 
Twenty-third Street is the white facade of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel gay with flags, in honour of some distin- 
guished visitor. Inthe little triangle between it and the 
green of the Square is the Worth Monument, unveiled 
in 1857 in honour of the hero of the War of 1812. 

Down the vista of brownstone fronts, from Murray 
Hill comes a glittering parade of carriages, victorias, 
broughams, hansom cabs, their equipment and the satin 
coats of the horses shining in the 
sun. At the corner of Twenty- 


third Street, an open carriage pulls up sharply while 
the red-faced coachman curses violently (but beneath 
his breath) as the Broadway car careens across his path, 
or some speeder on one of those newfangled bicycles 
scoots beneath his horses’ noses, making them prance 
and shy. Beside him, bolt upright, his arms at right 
angles across his brass buttons, sits the footman with 
a face of stone. Only a slight twitching of his ears shows 
his appreciation of the coachman’s remarks. A lady 
sits in the carriage lolling as gracefully as her bustle will 


permit against the maroon broadcloth of the seat. Her hat is skewered at an 
ungodly angle to her curls and braids, but there is no paint or powder on her 
imperious visage. A gauzy veil floats from her shoulders, and her ankles, in 


fine high-buttoned boots, are crossed gracefully upon a cushion. 
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There were no traffic regulations in those days, and as the horses plunge 
forward at the first opening, the lady bounces a bit, but with dignity. Pres- 
ently, she descends at Lord & Taylor’s, gives her bustle a surreptitious little 
hitch in the right direction, and sails into the shop, followed 
by the suffering footman, who emerges from time to time 
with packages which he piles on the floor of the carriage. 

Shopping over, she drives to Delmonico’s at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-Sixth Street. She is doing a 
daring, even a shocking, thing to lunch alone in a restau- 
rant, but she selects a table behind a pot of palms and hopes 
to get away with it unseen. She has just nicely settled her 
bustle when she is aware that somewhere in the vicinity 
someone is smoking! She peeps through the palm and, sure 
enough, there is a person, a man of her acquaintance whom TESTaRE A 
she had always supposed was a gentleman, trying to conceal one of those 
cigarettes beneath the tablecloth. She is so upset by this shocking discovery ° 
that she can only eat several small cakes, two ices, and a large cup of Del- 
monico’s delicious French chocolate. 

She drives up the Avenue to East Thirty-sixth Street, where she languidly 
mounts the brownstone stoop while the footman rushes ahead and pulls the 
bell. In the cool dark of the hall she looks with satisfaction 
through the folding doors to the drawing room, at the 


Rogers’s group between the splendid Nottingham curtains, 
the new gilt suite, the fringed scarfs draped gracefully over 
the heavy gilt picture frames and mirrors, the carved teak- 
wood stand inlaid with mother-of-pearl and loaded with al- 
bums and souvenirs. Many of the paintings on the satin 
pillows are the work of her own fair hands. She is particu- 
larly good at wild roses, and they blossom everywhere. It 
wouldn’t be a bad idea to put a few on the coal scuttle—horrid-looking thing. 
Perhaps she might even gild it! Inspired by this noble idea, she mounts to 
her sitting room on the second floor, where we shall leave her, dressed in a 
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trailing tea gown with many blue ribbons, earnestly engaged in painting wild 
roses on her husband’s dressing gown, just a little cluster on the pocket over 
his heart. (How the plush sticks to the brush!) 

Mrs. Lofty may have her carriage, but none have we. We signal instead 
the old Fifth Avenue bus, and, knowing well that the driver will wait just so 
long and no longer, we nimble through the narrow door before it is closed by a 
sharp pull on the strap that is attached from it to the driver’s knee. Although 
it is a beautiful spring day, the windows are hermetically sealed, and the 
coach smells of leather and the reek from the smoking oil lamps of the night be- 
fore. We have no change, so we pull the strap and hold a quarter through a 
hole beside the driver’s seat. Presently an old cramped glove appears with a 
blue envelope. We tear it open, drop our nickel in the glass box, and settle 
down, for we are going to the Croton Reservoir, if it takes all day. As we 
plod up Murray Hill, the smart carriages go spanking by up the grade as if it 

were nothing at all. There is a fanfare of trumpets, and along comes 
a coach and four, the gentleman in a pearl-gray topper and square 
double-breasted box coat handling the ribbons 
with the air of an ex- 
pert. Even the old 
bus driver, who de- 


spises coachmen, 
gives him a glance of 
critical approval. If 
this had been a fall 
instead of a spring 
day, the top of the 
coach might have 
been loaded with 
young men in striped jerseys of orange and black, wrapped in blankets and look- 
ing as indifferent as men about to be hung, on their way from the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel to the sheep meadow in Central Park to meet Yale in the annual Thanks- 
giving football battle, fought in the open and far into the November dusk. 


“Hansom, Lapy?” 
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Tue Litrte Cuurcu Arounp THE CORNER 


We pass the Little Church Around the Corner just off the Avenue at 
Twenty-ninth Street, the charming churchyard entered through a lich gate, 
the only one of those English church gates in the country. Everyone knows 
the story of how this church got its name, but we must tell it again. George 
Holland, one of the favourite actors at Wallack’s Theatre, had died, and when 
his friend Joseph Jefferson went to a fashionable church to arrange for his 
funeral he was told that service for an actor could not be held in that sacred 
edifice. Shocked and humiliated, Jefferson asked what he could do, and was 
told that there was “a little church around the corner” that might consent. 
It did, and from that day to this (it happened in 1871), the little rambling 
structure, set in its bit of old-world garden, has been loved and cherished 
by everyone. 


Tue Wa.porf-AsTorIiA 


We shall have to pretend that it has taken our bus ten years to get as far 
as Thirty-third Street, for we want to see the new Waldorf Hotel that opened 
there in 1893. Previous to this, two fine houses belonging to the brothers Astor 
had stood on that block, with a garden between and a ten-foot fence between 
them and the Avenue. It was not long, however, before the Astors moved up- 
town, and the houses were torn down to make room for the big red brick hotel 
standing there now. It was named the “‘ Waldorf” after the little town in Ger- 
many from which the family had originally come. Four years later, the 
Astoria on the Thirty-fourth Street corner was finished and the two buildings 
thrown into one. 

If the Fifth Avenue Hotel had “put their eye out” in 1857 the Waldorf- 
Astoria was a “knock-out” in 1897. It was sumptuous and beautiful, rich in 
gilt and velvet and marble, decorated by the leading mural artists of the time, 
Simmons, Blashfield, and Low among them. There were “Venus” rooms and 
“Marie Antoinette” rooms and “Red” and “Yellow” rooms. A new kind of 
lighting by electricity had been introduced by a man named Edison, but while it 
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was powerful and brilliant when it worked, it was still cautiously attached to 
the gas jet. Nevertheless, it lighted up the elaborate decorations to perfection. 

Naturally, such a hostelry attracted guests of the first rank. Among the 
first to arrive in 1896 was Li Hung Chang, bringing with him a suite of 
eighteen noblemen and a large staff of servants, including 
five valets and three cooks. In all the banquets that were 
given to him, old Li always politely but firmly refused to 
touch the food, which probably looked as strange to him 
as his would look to us. 

No visitor we have ever had has been more interesting 
or important than this remarkable Oriental in his yellow 
jacket and the four-eyed peacock’s feather of his rank fas- 
tened to his round cap with an enormous diamond. 

Another notable visitor was Prince Henry of Prussia, 
who came as special envoy of the Kaiser in 1902. By that 
time, the Peacock Alley, as the corridor in the Astoria was 
called, was the most fashionable promenade in the city. 
There the “Gibson Girl,” her haughty 


“Way Do Tuey : : ; 
Care a eyebrows raised, sailed by with a 


Gipson GirRv” 


“Grecian Bend” and all the grace of a 
camel, her black sailor hat perched on top of a swelling 
pompadour, a black patent-leather belt around her wasp- 
like waist, her seven-gored skirt and leg-of-mutton sleeves 
stiff with canvas, spread to catch the last ounce of wind, 
while in the gilt upholstered chairs lounged the ‘‘manly”’ 
men with toothpick shoes and shoulders padded like a 
lunatic’s cell watching the regatta breeze by. 

Probably Prince Henry admired the “Gibson Girls” 
as much as everybody else did, especially in the Sextette 
in “Floradora,” then playing at the Casino. And he may have had a ride in 
an automobile, for several of these weird machines had recently been scaring 
the horses and disgusting everybody on the Avenue. 
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**SARSAPARILLA’”” TOWNSEND 


On the uptown corner of Thirty-Fourth Street, opposite the Waldorf- 
Astoria, as we go lumbering by in 1895, is the gorgeous white marble mansion 
of A. T. Stewart, whose immense dry-goods store is down at Broadway and 
Ninth Street. It is not the first house 
to stand on this corner, for years ago, 
before the Civil War, before the Astors 
built their houses, Dr. “Sarsaparilla’’ 
Townsend had built a four-story brown- 
stone house there that was the talk of 
the town. People driving up from town 
used to wonder how a man who could 
make such a delicious drink could be such 
a fool as to build away out there in the &@ 
country. Perhaps the Doctor had taken a leaf from Barnum’s book. In 
1862, the house was taken as a boys’ school, and it so remained until Stewart 
bought the site for his marble mansion. We shall have to make use of our gift 
of foresight (which is remarkable) and say that after the death of Mr. Stewart 
the house was leased by the Manhattan Club until 1905, when the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company bought it, tore it down, and built a handsome business 
block. In 1907, the Columbia Trust Company took it over, and it was still 
standing, in 1926, which is as far ahead as we can see. 


Tue Brick PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


On the corner of Thirty-seventh Street and Fifth Avenue stands the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, three times removed from its original edifice built in 
1767 in Wall Street. This church was a pioneer on the Avenue, for it was built 
in 1858, when the street was only a country road dotted here and there with 
houses. One of these houses was an extraordinary villa that had been built as 
early as 1845 by a man named Coventry Waddell. At that time, the fashion- 
ables were clustered down around Washington Square, and it is said that when 
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Waddell drove away out in the country to buy this property, his wife sat under 
an apple tree and cried. Nevertheless, he built his house there, an amazing 
sort of castle with turrets and towers, called by the supercilious fashionables, 
“‘Waddell’s Caster” because it looked so much like those vinegar and salt things 
for the table. Perhaps the church felt it a Christian duty to tear it down. 
At any rate, they bought the property and built the church there. 

Although the brownstone rage was at its height when the new church 
went up, the vestry, for tradition’s sake, stuck to brick, but they did trim with 
brownstone as far as they were able. In 1883, when Henry van Dyke was 
pastor, the interior was redecorated by La Farge in his most brilliant manner. 


Tue Houser or Mystery 


Two blocks farther up the Avenue is a large, remarkable house. We shall 
again call upon our foresight and look at it as it appears in 1926. The dusty 
shutters reveal a glimpse of muslin curtains, and the big front door is tightly 
closed. A high board fence shuts off the garden from the Avenue, but if we 
could peek over the top we would see a smallish tree, a patch of green, and a 
clothes line with a few dish towels flapping in the breeze. All around it, sky- 
scrapers are bursting into the air. The stream of traffic rushes by with the 
roar of a mighty torrent sweeping everything before it, but this old house 
remains steadfast, unchanged in its obvious simplicity. Incredible sums of 
gold have been offered for the land on which it stands, but Mr. Gottlieb Wen- 
dell, descendant of the Wendells who were partners of the Astors in buying 
Fifth Avenue property, always refused to part with it, saying that he needed 
the garden for his dog to run in. Mr. Wendell is dead, but his sisters still 
live there in the simple manner that pleasesthem. The old house, so striking in 
contrast with the feverish hurry around it, is looked upon as a house of mys- 
tery, but there is no mystery whatever about it unless it is indeed a mystery 
how any family in New York to-day can remain quietly undisturbed in its fine 
sense of values in the face of the almighty dollar. 

On the opposite corner is the Union League Club, almost as conservative 
as the Wendell house. It doesn’t make any difference whether we look at it in 
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1895 or 1926; the same old members will be sitting in the window, brooding on 
the awful changes that are overtaking the country, socially and politically—or 
would be, if the Union League wasn’t there to hold things steady. Fortu- 
nately, it is there, for, after all, there is no more essential part on the wheels of 
progress than the brake! 


THe Croton RESERVOIR 


At last we have reached the reservoir and give a good yank to the leather 
strap. The horses are only too glad to stop after their long pull up Murray 
Hill, and we get out of the 
old bus—for ever. 

The ancient water 
tank, built of blocks of 
granite into a sort of 
Egyptian tomb, is before 
us, its damp walls casting Croton ResERvoir—1842 
a cool shadow on the pavement. It was opened in 1842, and was meant to last 
for ever. And it did last remarkably, as things go in New York. It was the 
beginning of the abundant supply of fresh pure water that New York has en- 


joyed ever since. (The consumption in Greater New York in 1924 was 
792,400,000 gallons a day!) 

In 1845, or thereabouts, it was pleasant to drive from Washington Square 
out into the country behind a pair of smart trotters past “‘ Waddell’s Caster” 
to the new reservoir, and while the ladies in their dainty flounces refreshed 
themselves with ices at the tavern opposite, to climb to the top of the wall for 
the view of the rivers and the rolling country and to speculate on the possibil- 
ity of land in that locality being worth something some day (“Ye Old Willow” 
tavern with a solitary tree in front of it remained on Fifth Avenue until 1905). 

Opposite the reservoir in the early days was the first apartment house ever 
put up in New York. The apartments were widely advertised for the view to 
be had all over the island, but they failed because they were too far out of town, 
and the Rutgers Female College, the first institution in the city for the higher 
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education of women, took them over. Woman’s place was in the home in 
those days, and the idea of educating the creatures beyond their domestic and 
social requirements was looked upon with cold suspicion. However, there 
were females who simply would be educated, and Rutgers got 
them. It is amusing (perhaps!) to look back for a 
moment at the “Ladies” Parlours” in the hotels and 
public places. They are not so far in the past but 
that most of us can remember them; those awful 
sanctuaries of gloom and silence where the females sat 
sequestered in rigid penance for being out until some 
gallant escort rescued them. As for a woman being 
received in a hotel alone after dark, that was simply 
unthinkable. It is said that when Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, guilty of arriving after sunset, flatly refused to 
leave the Waldorf, the whole country rocked with the news. After that, a 
floor was set aside for the use of such eccentric ladies. 


THe CrystTaL PALAcE 


In the open lot at the back of the reservoir, our first World’s Fair was 
opened in the Crystal Palace in 1853. P.T. Barnum was president of it, and 
he also was one of the committee which created Central Park. So much has 
been written about Barnum’s Museum and “Jumbo” and the “Egress” that 
we have not touched upon that here, but not everybody knows that this re- 
markable showman was a close friend of Washington Irving, and with him 
worked on many enterprises for the public welfare. The Crystal Palace was 
one of them. It was not a financial success, but for five years stimulated public 
interest in exhibitions of all sorts, until in 1858 it was destroyed by fire. 


Tue New York Pustic Lisrary 


In 1900, three fine libraries, the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden foundations, 
which had been given to the city by their various owners at various times, were 
combined into the New York Public Library, and the committee in charge 
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looked about for a site for the building that was to house it. The old reservoir 
was still standing, it belonged to the city and was of no further use, so it was 
decided to build the library there, in the heart of the city, a most happy con- 
clusion. Immediately, the old granite blocks were blasted out, the corner 
stone of the present structure laid in 1902, and the building opened to the 
public in 1911. It was years after, however, before the last sculptural details 
were finished. Carrere and Hastings were the architects for the monumental 
building of Vermont marble which sets well back from the street in reposeful 
dignity. 

Spring, as well as the years, has advanced while we have been looking at 
the old landmarks on the Avenue, and it is now a broiling day in August, 1926. 
The warm rank smell of asphalt melting in the sun, the stench from a thousand 
motors, hangs in the shimmering heat like the very breath of the exhausted 
city. No wonder the great stone lions turn up their noses in supercilious dis- 
gust. We turn ours up, too, as we drop gratefully on to a bench at the edge of 
the Library Terrace. Little we care to hear that the figures of “Truth” and 
“Beauty” on either side of the entrance were done by MacMonnies, or that’ 
those in the attic frieze above the main entrance are the work of Paul Bartlett. 
It is too hot to care. Our eyes rest in pity and disgust on the crowd of white- 
faced wilted men and women hurrying by. How dreadful, how like dumb 
driven brutes they look, without hope, without beauty. . . . Beauty! 
We turn to look at the white marble figure with uplifted hand, listening as if to 
catch the murmur of the water dripping into the fountain at its feet. “Beauty. 
Old yet ever new. Eternal voice—an inward word!’ 

Up the long flight of steps people are streaming into the Library—and all 
at once we see Beauty, unquenchable, aspiring, and pitiful, in those tired faces. 

Well, we think, if they can thirst for knowledge in this heat, so can we! 
We follow them into the cool white corridor to look at the vast reading rooms, 
the circulating library, the children’s room with its tiny chairs and tables, at 
the collections of prints and paintings, many of them of rare interest. In all 
of the great silent rooms are people reading—hundreds of them—some with 
the fine air of the scholar quite at home, many with worn faces bent above the 
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page in anagony of concentration. We tiptoe away chastened and encouraged. 
The Library has taught us a lesson without opening a book. 


A FrienpLty GIANT 


in the middle of Fifth Avenue at Forty-Second Street, we see a tall bronze 
straddling structure standing solidly in the midst of the traffic. This is the 
new traffic tower, the gift of the Fifth Avenue Association 
to the city. It is hard to imagine now what we used to 
do before this friendly giant and the others like it up and 
down the Avenue came to the rescue of the trembling 
pedestrian. The green Argus eye glares balefully at the 
infernal automobiles that jam the street from curb to 
curb, bearing down ruthlessly upon mere human beings 
that used to scuttle squawking from their path. Now we 
pin our hope of salvation on the giant. Sure enough, he 
winks, just once. The green glare turns to a warning red. 
The tide of motors rolls back and we, with the children of 
Israel, pass on to the other side. No city in the world is 
so congested by traffic as New York, and nowhere is it better controlled since 
the traffic towers were put to work. 


Otp DELMoNICcO’s AND SHERRY’S 


Not so long ago, in dignified rivalry, on opposite corners of Forty-Fourth 
Street stood New York’s most fashionable restaurants, Delmonico’s and 
Sherry’s. There are many snug places to eat on Fifth Avenue to-day but no 
fashionable restaurants. They have moved to Park Avenue, where the prices 
are dazzling, but the service does not approach the standards of the old houses. 
It is not the fault of the restaurants. Times have changed. They give 
people what they want, just as Delmonico and Sherry did in their day 

Delmonico, beginning in a small chop house downtown, followed the trend 
of fashion to Union Square, from there to Madison Square, and finally to his 
last stand on Forty-fourth Street. For years, the utmost in the way of hospi- 
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tality that could be offered a distinguished visitor was a banquet at Del- 
monico’s. The list of these elaborate festivities reads like a page from Burke’s. 

Delmonico’s only rival was Louis Sherry, who in matters of cuisine and 
service equalled, if not surpassed, the old pioneer. Sherry’s butlers had served 
in Buckingham Palace, and his wines were of the rarest vintage. Perhaps we 
should not have mentioned Delmonico’s and Sherry’s, for they are things of the 
past, had we not seen only this morning that Louis Sherry is dead, having, as 
one newspaper puts it, outlived his time. Somehow, it doesn’t 
seem fair to forget him quite so soon, for, after all, Sherry and 
Delmonico were important figures in the day when standards 
were high and buildings were low. 


St. Patrick’s CATHEDRAL 


On the block between Fiftieth and Fifty-first Street is St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, the largest and most beautiful Roman 
Catholic church in America. It was designed by James Ren- 
wick, the architect of Grace Church, in something of the same 
Gothic manner, in marble witha base of granite. The corner stone 
was laid in 1858, and the dedication took place in 1879. It is the eleventh in 
size of the cathedrals of the world, with a capacity of 18,000 persons. The rose 
window is supposed to be a copy of the famous rose window at Rheims which 
was destroyed in the World War, and the window to St. Patrick given by 
Renwick contains a picture of the architect offering the plans of the Cathedral 
to Cardinal McClosky. 

In the opposite block, between Fifty-first and Fifty-second streets, are the 
handsome brownstone twin houses built in 1882 by William H. Vanderbilt. 
On the uptown corner from these are—or were until yesterday—two other 
beautiful houses, also owned by the Vanderbilts. The one on the corner was 
designed by Richard Hunt, who found his inspiration in a beautiful little 
chateau in the Vosges. This lovely Gothic structure, one of the most exquisite 
buildings on the Avenue, is at this moment being torn down. The bits of 
delicate sculpture are lying about on the pavement. The cleanly white cellar 
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is gaping to the sky, while the hurrying crowd, disgusted with the débris, looks 
askance as if to say, “Hurry up and get this nuisance over.” Have patience, 
it will soon be gone. The adjoining house, belonging to William K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., is almost as lovely as its sister was. One shudders to think what it will 
look like when the business block next to it goes up. How- 
ever, cheer up; it may not be there long. 

(We may as well say right here that it is almost im- 
possible to write accurately of the buildings on Fifth Avenue. 
They are torn down overnight. While one is at home 
busily engaged in describing some old landmark it disap- 
pears. We have already had to delete some of our tender- 
est bits, and we are not going to doit anymore. Otherwise, 
we shall be writing here until doomsday. We shall post in- 
stead alittle N.B. “Not responsible for what the wreck- 
ers do while this book is in progress. Read at your own 
risk!”’) 

St. THomas’s CHURCH 

St. Thomas’s Church, on the northwest corner of Fifty- 

third, is one of the chief architectural features on the 


, Avenue. It stands onthe site of the old brownstone church 
built in the ’seventies, which was burned down in 1905. ‘The present edifice 
is of white limestone in the Gothic style, from designs by Cram. The facade 
is very beautiful, but unfortunately so cramped in setting that it is difficult to 
get a proper view of it. 

On the northwest corner of Fifty-fourth Street is the building that Arnold 
Bennett picked out as the finest in New York, the University Club. It is the 
work of McKim, who designed, you remember, the Library at Columbia Uni- 
versity. It is in early Florentine style. Between the windows are the shields 
of the various colleges represented in the club, carved in high relief. The 
Rockefellers, old and young, live on West Fifty-fourth Street opposite the club. 

At Fifty-seventh Street, on the southwest corner, on the site of the William 
C. Whitney house, is the extraordinary Heckscher Building, topped by its gold 
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weathercock. Nothing could possibly be more typically symbolic of the 
triumph of business on Fifth Avenue than that crowing bird. It shrieks to 
high heaven that the demolition is complete. Only one house, the largest and 
the loveliest of them all, still clings to the corner opposite, the Cornelius 
Vanderbilt residence. When its beautiful roof is laid in the dust there 
will be nothing to see below Fifty-ninth Street but business buildings. 


THe PLaza 


However, to the north along the Park there are still many fine 
residences, although these, too, are rapidly coming down in favour of 
apartment houses, almost as high and certainly as uninteresting as the 
business blocks. But the Plaza at the entrance to the Park is lovely. 
Just now it is under a cloud because the two hotels, the Savoy and 
the Netherland, that stood for many 
years on opposite corners of Fifty- 
Ninth Street, are coming down in 

showers of plaster and brick. Opposite is the 
superb Plaza Hotel, a delightful place to lunch, 
which looks as if it may hold its own for some 
time to come. 

Just in front of us is the Pulitzer Fountain, 
the fringe of water from the basin glittering in 
the light breeze. The figure of “Abundance” 
at the top is gracefully appealing, full of vital- 
ity and charm. It is the last work of Karl 
Bitter. 

Facing the fountain across Fifty-ninth 
Street is Saint Gaudens’s splendid equestrian 
statue of General Sherman. In this work, fin- 
ished toward the close of his life, Saint Gaudens 
brought his genius to full flower. It is the finest thing he did, with the possible 
exception of the Lincoln at Chicago. It was unveiled in 1903. 


PutitzeR FouNTAIN 
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Uprer Firtu AVENUE 


At the corner of Fifty-ninth Street, we take the bus again, not the pictur- 
esque old coach we got out of in 1895, but one of the splendid vehicles that in 
1926 penetrate to all the upper reaches of the city. For those who like to 
find their way about quietly rather than be “conducted,” there is no better 


+ 


way of seeing the city than from the top of a Fifth Avenue bus. This one rolls 
up the Avenue past palatial residences and apartment houses. We pass the 
site of the old Astor House on the corner of Sixty-fifth Street, where, in the 
heyday of social Fifth Avenue, the socially eligible were limited to the “ Four 
Hundred.” The house is being torn down now, and by the time this book goes 
to press will have entirely disappeared. 

In the block between Seventieth and Seventy-first streets is the beautiful 
Frick house, built of white marble and containing the notable art collection 
that will some day belong to the city. It stands on the site of the old Lenox 
Library, on part of what was once the Lenox farm. A memorial tablet to 
Richard M. Hunt who designed the library is in the park wall opposite. Car- 
rere and Hastings designed Mr. Frick’s house, which is thought by many to be 
the finest house in the city. 
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The Hebrew temple Beth-El stands at Seventy-sixth Street, its gilded 
dome shining in the sun, while at Seventy-seventh is an amazing architectural 
debauch, in the house of the late Senator Clark. This building is probably 
without its equal in the world for extravagance and bad taste—which is saying 
something for it. In fact, the structure has an undeniable distinction, very 
like that of “Waddell’s Caster” of earlier fame. It is said that nobody wants 
to buy the property because it will cost so much to tear down the house. 


Tue Metroporitan Museum or ArT 


At Eighty-second Street we come to the Metropolitan. The growth of 
this institution is one of the wonders of the city. In 1856, the city purchased 
the nine hundred acres now included in Central Park, and in 1859 the Park was 
opened. At that time, the region east and west of the Park was known as 
“Shanty Town.” Hundreds of miserable little hovels perched precariously on 
the rocks or squatted in the hollows, and the Harlem goat, that even to this 
day may be surprised munching majestically among the tin cans in outlying 
corners of our metropolis, gambolled merrily among the crags. With the open- 
ing of the Elevated roads in 1878 “Shanty Town” was soon superseded by 
acres of “French Flats” which offered undreamed-of inducements in the way of 
dumb-waiters, steam heat, and hot water to dwellers in old-fashioned houses. 

When Central Park was opened, civic pride began to stir, and in 1870 a 
museum was organized and financed by a band of public-spirited men whose 
ambition was to bring together a collection of objects illustrative of “all the 
arts, whether industrial, educational, or recreative.” After ten years of 
nomadic existence, the little museum was housed in a building erected and 
owned by the city in Central Park. It was opened with impressive ceremonies 
by President Hayes in 1880. At that time, it received its first important 
donation in the Catharine Lorillard Wolfe collection of paintings. 

Although the Museum had been greatly enriched by Mr. Henry Mar- 
quand’s splendid gifts, especially his collection of old masters, it was not until 
the election of Mr. Pierpont Morgan as president in 1904 that the Museum 
began its extraordinary development. One after another, beside Mr. Morgan’s 
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princely gifts and loans, came pouring in the Hearn collection, the Riggs col- 
lection, the Bishop collection, the Altman collection, and many more, too nu- 
merous to mention. The Museum grew by leaps and bounds, and the public 
would no more than recover from its astonishment in one direction than it would 
find itself gaping in another, until to-day we accept the acquisition of some 
world-famous treasure by the Metropolitan as a matter of course. If the 
Venus de Milo should turn up there to-morrow, we should probably welcome 
her warmly but not with any particular astonishment. 

One of the most recent additions to the Museum, and one that is particu- 
larly valuable and appealing to the American people, is the American Wing, the 
gift of Mr. Robert W. de Forest, who is now president. With the Bolles 
collection of American furniture given by Mrs. Russell Sage as a nucleus, a 
comprehensive exhibition of early Americana has been delightfully arranged in 
a series of interiors appropriate to their time. The happy result, a new depart- 
ure in museum exhibitions, was largely brought about by the good taste and 
tireless enthusiasm of Mr. R. T. H. Halsey, Chairman of the Committee on 
American Decorative Art. 

On up the Avenue we pass more palatial residences, among them that of 
the late Andrew Carnegie at Ninetieth Street. Opposite is one of the few re- 
maining incongruities on Fifth Avenue, an open lot where tennis is played in 
summer and people skate in winter. Back of the lot is a dear little white cot- 
tage surrounded by a picket fence with trees and a garden and clothes lines at 
the back. To this particular sightseer, whose opinion is of no importance, 
that tiny house has more charm and appeal than all the palaces on the Avenue. 

At one Hundredth Street we come to the Mount Sinai Hospital, the largest 
private hospital in the city, and on the block between One Hundred and Fourth 
and One Hundred and Fifth streets is the new home for the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the gift of Mr. August Heckscher. On the 
block above is the Fifth Avenue Hospital. 

Above that, Fifth Avenue takes a sudden and awful slump. Cheap tene- 
ments and moving-picture palaces finish it out to the end of the Park at One 
Hundred and Tenth Street. Beyond that, it passes through Harlem around 
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Mt. Morris Park at One Hundred and Twentieth Street, through “ Dark Town,” 
where for blocks not one white face will be seen, to end in the dumps at the 
Harlem River at One Hundred and Forty-third Street. 


Some More Parapes 


Our story of Fifth Avenue would be incomplete if we left it without a word 
about the parades that have tramped over it from the beginning until the pres- 
ent moment. In fact, it was the passing of the Soup Bone Social Club just 
now that brought parades to mind. Fifth Avenue is preéminently the street 
of parades. This is a free country. If we feel like parading—and we do— 
nothing shall stop us, and Fifth Avenue is the street we like to do it on. 

Beginning with the firemen’s parade in honour of the young Prince of 
Wales in 1860, there have been countless pageants and processions on Fifth 
Avenue, both gay and sad. Lincoln, Greeley, Grant, Farragut, Arthur, and 
Sherman, are some of the great dead who have been carried through the street 
lined by sorrowing multitudes. Returning heroes have been wildly cheered by 
the same emotional crowds. The first really big. military parade was the ~ 
Washington Centenary Celebration in 1889, when the Washington Arch was 
unveiled. They seem to come every decade, for the next was the Dewey 
Parade in 1899, followed by the Hudson-Fulton Celebration in 1909, when the 
Avenue was most elaborately decorated, and miles of “floats’’ and bands and 
societies and soldiers and sailors marched for hours through the Court of Honour 
which extended from Fortieth to Forty-second streets. This was, perhaps, the 
most beautiful and light-hearted pageant New York has ever seen. The only 
other parade to compare with it in elaborate preparation was that in connection 
with the Liberty Loan Drive in 1918, when the street was brilliant with the 
fluttering flags of the Allies, and streamers and banners draped the houses 
while earnest, anxious men and women, in every costume under the sun, pa- 
raded themselves off their feet in their efforts to put the Loan “over the top.” 

Then came the day when brown rivers filled the street from curb to curb, 
flowing steadily forward, the lean young faces beneath the “tin helmets” 
grim set, the straight backs carrying easily the heavy packs that had once made 
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them sag with fatigue. Our boys from “over there” were home again! The 
Avenue, jammed with wildly cheering, pitifully excited people, presented a 
picture never to be forgotten, but this was no light-hearted outburst of holiday 
joy. Joy was there, profound and grateful, but it was joy touched with tears. 

That was the last big parade. We wonder what the excuse for the next 
one will be, for there will be a next—and soon. New York can go just so long 
and no longer before the urge to express its vitality and pride finds vent in a 
Big Parade on Fifth Avenue. 

So ends our study of Fifth Avenue. We notice in reading it over that we 
have become mildly sentimental in spots, but really, if one has known and loved 
the street in its old-time pride and dignity, it is difficult not to get a bit soppy 
about it now that it has lost its early character and not yet had time to develop 
the new. For a new character it will undoubtedly have, typical of the new city 
as it was typical of the old, hard as cement, cold as steel, rich as Croesus, its 
eyes upon the future, forgetful and disdainful of the past. Just now, we who 
are here during the transition period cannot help a pang of regret as we see 
those old familiar faces disappear. We would bea pretty poor sort if we didn’t. 
But it will not be for long. Out of the ruthless levelling of old landmarks, and 
with them old traditions and ideas, out of the smoke of falling plaster, the 
agonized chatter of the drill seeking new footholds, the blasting of rocks, and 
the sweat of men will arise a new Fifth Avenue and a new New York, the per- 
fect expression of modern ideals. 

For the world is changing with incredible rapidity. The Past is being 
flung aside like an old shoe that has been worn too long. A complete read- 
justment of values is taking place, profound, stupendous, irrevocable, and 
perhaps sublime. We see it in Music and Art, in Religion and Politics. We 
would be blind, indeed, not to see it manifest in the evolution of New York. 


Wuat Is New York to Us—Tuat We SHoutp WEEP For IT? 


Now we have come to the end of our story. We have gossiped for all we 
are worth about our giant city. We have talked about his infant ailments, his 
rebellious and glorious youth, and we have tried by following the threads 
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picked up in the past to come to some understanding of him as he is to-day, 
but do we know him now? Well, hardly! How can we hope to understand 
this creature of complex and contradictory moods, of cheap swagger and inex- 
plicable splendour, of noble impulses and shoddy tricks, of brutal indifference 
and incomparable altruism? New York is too big for us. He goes his way, 
rough-shod, heedless of our opinion or our pain. Sometimes, when we have 
suffered from one of his incalculable caprices, we swear savagely that we wish 
we had never seen the fellow—that we would rather live anywhere in the world 
than here, which, after all, is reasonable. There are other places in the world 
to live; places where the individual amounts to something in the eyes of his 
town, where his pride and egotism have a chance, where New York is no 
more than a lurid glow on the far-away horizon; where, in a word, a man 
may sit up far into the night figuring out whether he has strength enough 
and money enough to challenge New York. 


THE END 
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Bolting Act, the, and its effect on New York’s history, 

Fececi Bouwerie, afterward Greenwich Village, 140. 

Boston Post Road, the route followed, 128. 
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Boston Tea Party, a reception to the British tea ship, 
74; some far-reaching results, 75. 

Boundary difficulties, between English and Dutch, 10, 
MO REC Se 

Bowery, old and new, 132. 

Bowling Green, at the present day, 112. 

Bradford, William, sets up first printing press in New 
York, 52, 116; his tombstone in Trinity Churchyard, 
118. 

Brevoort, Henry, his masked ball the scene of an elope- 
ment, 162. 

Brevoort Hotel, one of the city’s landmarks, 162. 

Brick Presbyterian Church, a pioneer on Fifth Avenue, 
173. 

Broad Street, and the Stock Exchanges, 117. 

Broadway, its beginnings, 25, 29; laid out and graded by 
Governor Andros, 34; its condition in 1776, 100. 

Brockholls, Lieutenant Governor, weak and inefficient, 
34. 

Brooklyn Heights, the Battle of Long Island at, 88. 

Brown, Kirke, sculptor of Washington Statue in Union 
Square, 136. 

Brownstone fronts, trace back to the high-stoop architec- 
ture of the early Dutch, 27; the fashionable residence, 
162. 

Bryant Square, originally a potter’s field, 135. 

Buildings, height of, regulated by city ordinance, 123. 

Burke, Edmund, a friend of America in her resistance to 
the Stamp Act, 71. 

Burns’ Coffee House, formerly the De Lancey homestead, 
102; its location on Broadway, 121. 

Burr, Aaron, aide-de-camp to General Putnam, 91, 92, 
933; occupies Richmond Hill in Greenwich Village at 
time of duel with Hamilton, 141; effect of the duel on 
his career, 151; marries the widow Jumel, 152. 

Burton, Mary, cause of many deaths through her “con- 
fession” of the “Negro plot,” 55. 


Camden, Earl of, sympathy for American cause, 76. 

Canal Street, and the old canal, 127. 

Castle Garden, formerly Fort Clinton, now the Aquarium, 
E13: 

Cemetery, New York Marble, now completely shut in 
by houses, 132. 
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Charter of Liberties, framed by the provincial assembly, 
36. 

Chatham Square, a historic neighbourhood, 127. 

Chinatown, the shops and joss houses, 130. 

Church of the Ascension, on Fifth Avenue, 163. 

Churches, the different denominations, 101. 

City Hall, once most imposing building in town, 101; its 
historic neighbourhood, 124. 

Civic Virtue, statue in City Hall Park, 125. 

Clarke, George, acts as lieutenant governor after death 
of Governor Cosby, 54. 

Clermont, country seat of Livingston family, 146; be- 
comes fashionable tavern, 147. 

Clinton, Admiral George, his difficulties as governor, 56. 

Clinton, Fort, afterward Castle Garden, now the Aquar- 
ium, I13. 

Cloisters, the, an annex of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 152. 

Colden, Cadwallader, a royalist lieutenant governor, 65; 
opposes meeting of the congress called for resistance 
of Stamp Act, 67; attempts to distribute the stamps, 
69; prevailed on by Mayor Cruger to deliver stamps to 
the city corporation, 70; complains of the people 
organizing to resist the acts of Parliament, 77; dies at 
his home on Long Island, 96. 

“Collect” or “Fresh-water Pond,” in Colonial days, 4, 
29; Tombs Prison and Criminal Courts Building 
now on the site, 127. 

College of the City of New York, at the crest of Harlem 
Heights, 150. 

Columbia College, its founding as Kings College, 59; 
the present university, 149. 

Columbus Circle, 145. 

Committee of Fifty-one, organized during Tea contro- 
versy, 75. 

Committee of One Hundred, organized in New York 
on receipt of news of the Battle of Lexington, 77. 

Congress, Provincial, seizes guns from the Battery and 
the Fort, 79; ratifies the Declaration of Independence, 
85. 

Constitutional Courant, urges uniting of the various 
colonies, 67. 

Continental Congress, First, meets in Philadelphia, 75. 

Continental Congress, Second, convenes in Philadelphia, 
creates a continental army and elects George Washing- 
ton commander in chief, 78; signs Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 84. 

Cooper, Myles, royalist and president of King’s College, 
79: 

Cooper Union and Cooper Square, 133. 

Cornbury, Lord, an unscrupulous governor, 50. 
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Cosby, William, an unscrupulous governor, 52; loses case 
against Weekly Journal for libel, 53. 

Criminal Courts Building, on site of the old “Collect” 
or “Fresh Water Pond”, 127. 

Croton Reservoir, the city’s first proper water supply, 
128; its location away out on Fifth Avenue, 175; now 
site of New York Public Library, 177. 

Crystal Palace, opened, May, 1853, 176. 

Custom House, on the site of the old Dutch Fort, 112. 


De Lancey, James, as a judge in the trial of Van Dam, 53; 
made Chief Justice, 53; a cause of trouble to Governor 
Clinton, 57; becomes lieutenant governor, 58; wields 
great influence in the city, 59; feud with Livingston, 
60; holds the reins under Governor Hardy, 61; city 
mourns at his death, 65. 

De Lancey-Livingston feud, its effect on politics, 60. 

De Vries, Captain, settles on Staten Island and makes 
friends of the Indians, 12. 

Declaration of Independence, its signing in Philadelphia, 
84; ratified by Provincial Congress in New York, 85. 

Declaration of Rights, drafted by the First Continental 
Congress, 76. 

Delaware River, settlement of Swedes under Peter 
Minuet, 10, 19. 

Dongan, Col. Thomas, a wise governor, 36. 

Dress, of great importance in Colonial times, 103. 

Dutch, build stockade and huts on Manhattan Island, 5. 

Dutch-English boundary difficulties, 10, 18, 22. 

Dutch West India Company, colonize New Netherland, 
6; protests against English usurpations, 22. 

Dyckman House, recently restored and presented to the 
city, 153. 


English-Dutch boundary difficulties, 10, 18, 22. 
Etiquette of society in 1844, 164. 


Fifth Avenue, a picture of the city’s development, 157. 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, the social and political hub, 166. 
Firemen’s Memorial, on Riverside Drive, 149. 

First Continental Congress, meets in Philadelphia, vhs 

Fitch, John, inventor of steamboat, 4. 

Fletcher, Governor Benjamin, winks at the activities of 
the pirates, 42. ' 

Flour milling, the monopoly a great benefit to New York, 
33. 

Fort Dutch, its location, size, and armament, 25; the cen- 
tre of the town life, 27; centre of official and social 
life in 1776, 100; American troops take Possession, 
105; the Custom House now on the old site, 112. 

Fort Washington, its fall through treason, 98. 
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Franconi’s Hippodrome, original site of Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, 166. 

Franklin, Benjamin, comment on passage of the Stamp 
Act, 66; of the Committee of Three from the Con- 
tinental Congress in conference with Lord, Howe, 90; 
signs treaty of peace in Paris, 104; places milestones 
along entire Post Road to Boston, 133. 

Fraunces, Phcebe, saves George Washington from attack 
on his life, 81. 

Fraunces, Samuel, tavern keeper of New York, afterward 
steward of President Washington’s household, 81. 
Fraunces’ Tavern, on Broad Street, 81, 102; restored by 
the Sons of the Revolution it is still a tavern, 115. 
Freedom of the press, the winning of the first fight for, 

52. 

French, Daniel Chester, sculptor of four groups in en- 
trance of Custom House, 112; his “Alma Mater” at 
Columbia College, 149. 

French and Indian Wars, defense and victory by English 
and Colonial troops, 57, 60 ff; training and experience 
gained by the Colonials of great value in their contest 
for liberty later on, 62. 

“Fresh Water Pond,” or “Collect,” in Colonial days, 4, 
29; the Criminal Courts Building and Tombs Prison 
now on the site, 127. 

Frick house, said to be finest house in the city, 182. 


Garnsey, Elmer E., painter of series of pictures in Cus- 
tom House, 113. 

George III, determines to squeeze taxes from the 
Colonies, 64, 66; his lead equestrian statue in Bowling 
Green'pulled down and melted into bullets, 85. 

Gilbert, Cass, architect of the Custom House, 112. 

Golden Hill, the Battle of, a quarrel between soldiers and 
citizens, 73; near what is now Gold and Fulton streets, 
124. 

Grace Church, on site of home of Henry Brevoort, 134. 

Gracie House, near Hell Gate, 139. 

Gramercy Park, admittance only to adjoining property 
owners, 137. 

Grant’s Tomb, on Riverside Drive, 146. 

Granville, Lord, evolves the Stamp Act, 66. 

Great Fire of 1776, New York City almost destroyed, 
96. 

Greenwich Village, once the Bossen Bouwerie, 140; the 
modern studio quarter, 142; some of the resorts, 143. 

Greeley, Horace, his country home, 138. 


Hale, Nathan, captured and executed as a spy by the 
British, 96; the MacMonnies statue in City Hall 
Park, 125. 
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Hamilton, Alexander, prevents attack on Myles Cooper, 
79; as a captain of artillery attracts General Greene, 
who brings him to attention of George Washington, 80; 
his brilliant financial plans aid the new nation, 83; his 
artillery covers Putnam’s retreat from New York, 92; 
his monument in Trinity Churchyard, 119; dies in 
Greenwich Village, after duel with Aaron Burr, 141; 
his country house, “The Grange,” 150: the duel the 
culmination of bitter hatred, 151. 

Hamilton, Andrew, as counsel in famous New York 
Weekly Journal libel case, wins first battle for free- 
dom of the press, 53. 

Hamilton Grange, country house of Alexander Hamilton, 
150. 

Hardy, Sir Charles, as governor allows DeLancey to 
direct affairs, 61; retires from office, 65. 

Harlem Heights, the Battle of, 93. 

“Hearts of Oak” volunteers remove the guns from the 
Battery and the Fort while under fire of man-of-war 
in the harbour, 79. 

Height of buildings, regulated by city ordinance, 123. 

Hell Gate, a peril to navigation, 139. 

Hickey, Thomas, engaged by Governor Tryon to murder 
George Washington, is captured and hanged, 81. 

Hispanic Museum, presented to city by Archer M. Hunt- 
ington, 152. 0 

Hodgson, Robert, a Quaker persecuted by Governor 
Stuyvesant, 20. 

Holt, John, editor of New York Journal, transports his 
plant to various towns to evade the British, 80. 

Howe, Admiral Lord, arriving with troops attempts con- 
ciliation, 86, 90; tries Nathan Hale, 96. 

Howe, General Sir William, out-manceuvred by General 
Washington, 88; delayed through Mrs. Murray’s 
hospitality, 91; at Battle of Long Island, 88; at 
Battle of Harlem Heights, 93; at Battle of White Plains, 
97- 

Hudson, Henry, the discoverer, 3. 

Huguenots, attracted to New York by its liberal govern= 
ment, 63. 

Hunter, Robert, as governor has difficulties with the 
Assembly, 51. 

Huntington, Archer M., presents Hispanic Museum to 
city, 152. 

Hutchinson, Anne, banished from Salem settles near New 
Rochelle, 10; massacred by Indians, 14. 

Hyatt, Anna, her statue of Jeanne D’Arc, 149. 
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Indians, wars with, 11, 19. 
Irving, Washington, his house on Irving Place, 137; free 
quent guest at the Gracie House, 139. 
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Jans, Anetje, her farm part of Trinity estate, 50. 

Jay, John, signer of treaty of peace at Paris, 105. 

Jeanne D’Are, statue of, by Anna Hyatt, 149. 

Jewish Cemetery, consecrated in 1656, 131. 

Jumel, Madame, her hectic life, 151, 152; Jumel mansion, 
originally the home of Roger Morris, 151. 


Kidd, Captain, engaged to subdue the pirates, engages 
in piracy himself, 43/7. 

Kieft, Governor, cruelty to Indians brings on bloody 
warfare, 12; recalled, is lost at sea, 15. 

King’s College (now Columbia), its founding, 59; closed 
from June, 1776, until the end of the war, 80; the uni- 
versity to-day, 148. 

King’s farm, also called Queen’s farm, 50. 

“Kissing Bridge,” near Chatham Square, 127. 


La Farge, John, his splendid window in the Church of 
the Ascension, 163; decorates interior of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, 174. 

La Fayette, staunch friend of Washington, 82; portrait 
by Samuel Morse in City Hall, 127. 

Lafayette Hotel, one of the oldest in the city, 135. 

La Montagne’s Tavern, meeting place of the Sons of 
Liberty, 102. 

Laurens, Henry, signs treaty of peace in Paris, 104. 

Lawrence, Captain James, his monument in Trinity 
Churchyard, 119. 

Leisler, Jacob, heads revolt and seizes the Fort, 37; his 
downfall and execution,39. 

Lexington, the Battle of, effects of the news in New 
York, 77. 

Li Hung Chang, plants tree at Grant’s tomb, 146; a guest 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, 172. 

Liberty pole, set up on Commons to cclebrate repeal of 
Stamp Act, is destroyed by Royal soldiers, precipitat- 
ing riots, 73; is erected anew, 74; replica in City Hall 
Park, 124. 

Little Church Around the Corner, how it got its name, 
I7I. 

Livingston, Judge, on the boycott against English goods 
resulting from the Stamp Act, 69. 

Livingston, Chancellor, his country seat, “Clermont,” 
146. 

Livingston, Robert, engages Captain Kidd to destroy 
the pirates, with reverse results, 43. 

Livingston-De Lancey feud, its effect on politics, 60. 

Livingston family, leaders of the popular party, 59. 

Long Island, revolts against the Dutch, 22; included in 
English grant to Duke of York, 23; the battle of, at 
Brooklyn Heights, 88. 
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Loudoun, General, inefficient as commander in chief of 
British forces in French and Indian War, 62. 

Lovelace, Col. Francis, instituted first mail service, 31; 
after surrendering to the Dutch returns to England, 
32. : 

Lovelace, Lord John, nephew of Colonel Lovelace, died 
while governor, 51. 


Maine Monument, in Columbus Circle, 145. 

Madison Square, originally a potter’s field, 135; its his- 
tory, 165. 

Madison Square Garden, a thing of the past, 167. 

Martyrs’ Monument, in Trinity Churchyard, 119. 

Megapolensis, Dominie, advises Stuyvesant to surren- 
der fort to the English to avoid bloodshed, 23, 30. 

Merchants’ Coffee House, a popular resort, 102. 

Metropolitan Building, at Madison Square, 167. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, in Central Park, 146; 
its extraordinary development, 183. 

Milestones along Post Road, set by Benjamin Franklin, 
133. 

Minetta Brook, long filled in but still a problem, 140. 

Minuet, Peter, first director-general, buys Manhattan 
Island from the Indians, and builds fort, etc., 73 
resenting his recall takes service under queen of 
Sweden and founds settlement on the Delaware, 9. 

Monckton, Gen. Robert, governor for a short term, 65. 

Moore, Sir Henry, on arrival as governor decides not to 
issue the stamps provided for in the Stamp Act, 70. 

Morris, Lewis, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, re- 
moved by Governor Cosby, on account of adverse 
decision, 53. 

Morris Mansion, also called the Jumel Mansion, 150. 

Morse, Samuel, painter of La Fayette portrait in City 
Hall and later inventor of the telegraph, 127, 165. 

Murray, Mrs. Robert, her hospitality to General Howe 
and his staff, allows Washington and his army to escape, 
gl. 

Murray Mansion, on Murray Hill, 91. 

Museum of Natural History, its marvellous collections, 
146. 


“Negro plot,” an amazing hysteria, 54. 
New York Gazette, established by William Bradford, Ros 
champions the unscrupulous Governor Cosby, 53. 
New York Historical Society, its many relics of the old 
town, 146. 

New York Marble Cemetery, now completely shut in by 
houses, 132. 

New York Public Library, built on site of old Croton 
Reservoir, 177. 
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New York Weekly Journal, wins libel suit brought by 
Governor Cosby, 53. 

Nicolls, Col. Richard, first English governor of New 
York, 31. 

Nicholson, Francis, lieutenant governor under Major 
Andros, 36; abandons his post, 38. 

Non-importation agreement, enforced by the Colonies, 
69, 76. 

North, Lord, repeals Townshend Acts with exception of 
Tea Tax, 73; determines not to yield to the Colonies, 74. 


Osborne, Sir Danvers, on arrival finds difficult situation 
and hangs himself, 58. 

Otis, James, dispatches letters to the different colonies 
proposing a congress to discuss resistance to the Stamp 
Act, 67. 


Parades, on Fifth Avenue, 185. 

Patroon System—a scheme of colonizing New Nether- 
land, 8. 

Patterson, Colonel, sent under flag of truce with concilia- 
tory message to George Washington from Lord Howe, 
86. 

Penn, William, falls under influence of Quaker teachings 
and forms colony of Pennsylvania, 34; induces Duke 
of York to grant representative government, 34. 

Philharmonic Orchestra, at the Stadium, 150. 

Philipse, Adolphus, as a judge of the Supreme Court 
rules Van Dam must pay part of his salary to Governor 
Cosby, 53. 

Philipse, Frederick, first lord of manor, builds bridge 
across Spuyten Duyvil Creek, 130. 

Philipse, Frederick, third lord of manor, suspected of dis- 
loyalty, estate confiscated, 156. 

Philipse, Mary, an early love of George Washington, 63, 
156. 

Philipse Manor House, in Yonkers, in perfect condition 
to-day, 154, 155. 

Pirates and privateers make New York their head- 
quarters, 40. 

Pitt, William, bitterly opposed to the Stamp Act, 66; 
rejoices that America has resisted, 71. 

Poe Cottage, restored and moved to its present location, 
156. 

Polo Grounds, the baseball battlefield, 152. 

Post Office, a hideous edifice, 124, 125. 

Prince Henry of Prussia, a guest at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
172. 

Prince of Wales, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 166. 

Provincial Congress, takes place of the royalist as- 
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sembly, 77; seizes guns from the Battery and the Fort, 
79; ratifies the Declaration of Independence, 85. 
Public squares, originally potters’ fields, 135. 


Quakers, persecuted by Governor Stuyvesant, 20. 


Randell, Captain Tom, his farm cut through by Fifth 
Avenue, 158. 

Randell, Robert, makes provision in his will establishing 
Sailors’ Snug Harbour, 158. 

Religion: Stuyvesant persecutes all sects but the Dutch 
Reformed, 20. 

Renwick, James, Jr., designer of Grace Church and 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 134. 

Representative government, a beginning made on Man- 
hattan Island, 18; the first Charter of Liberties, 36. 

Revere, Paul, at the Boston Tea Party, 74. 

Richmond Hill, house in Greenwich Village occupied by 
George Washington, 141. 

Riverside Drive, viewed from the bus top, 145. 

Rivington, James, his royalist newspaper enrages the 
Sons of Liberty, 81. 

Rockefeller Institute, on site of old Schermerhorn farm- 
house, 139. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, his birthplace on Twentieth Street, 
138. 

Royal Exchange, on Broad Street, 101. 

Rutgers Female College first institution in city for 
higher education of women, 175. 

Rutledge, Edward, of the Committee of Three of the 
Continental Congress in conference with Lord Howe, go. 


St. John’s Chapel, in a fashionable neighbourhood, 141; 
its decline, 142. 

St. John the Divine, the Cathedral of the future, 149. 

St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, on the site of Stuyvesant’s 
old chapel, 133. 

St. Nicholas Church, inside the Fort, 27. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, largest Roman Catholic church 
in America, 179. 

St. Paul’s Chapel, saved in great fire of 1776, 96; built to 
accommodate overflow of Trinity Church, 101; the 
oldest church in the city, 121. 

St. Thomas’s Church, one of the architectural features of 
Fifth Avenue, 180. 

Saint Gaudens, his splendid equestrian statue of General 
Sherman, 181. 

Sailors’ Snug Harbour, established through bequest of 
Robert Randell, 161. 

Schermerhorn farmhouse, site now occupied by Rocke- 
feller Institute, 139. 
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Seth Low Memorial Library, at Columbia College, 148. 
Sherman Statue, finest of Saint Gaudens’s works, 181. 
Sigel, Franz, statue of, by Karl Bitter, 149. 

Sloughter, Governor, induced to sign death warrant of 
Leisler, 39; dies suddenly and suspiciously, 42. 

Smith, Abigail Adams, House, 139. 

Society, in the Fabulous ’Forties, 164. 

Society Library, established under Lord Bellomont, 46; 
New York’s first library, still flourishing, 135. 

Sons of Liberty, phrase coined by Barré in speech before 
Parliament, 66; a secret organization with this name 
formed in the Colonies, 68; activities in the Tea Fight, 
72; at Battle of Golden Hill, 73; at the Boston Tea 
Party, 74; seize military supplies in New York and send 
them to patriots in Boston, after Battle of Lexington, 
77; disarm royal troops embarking for Boston, 77; 
destroy presses of Royal Gazette and mould the type 
into bullets, 81; pull down statue of George III, in 
Bowling Green, and melt it into bullets, 84. 

Spuyten Duyvil, Creek Bridge, built by Frederick 
Philipse, 130; the present traffic congestion, 154. 

Stadium, and Philharmonic Orchestra, 150. 

Stadt Huys, or Town Hall, 11, 19; new City Hall built 
to take its place, 46; the locality at the present day,116. 

Stamp Act passed, with some opposition, in Parliament, 
66; armed resistance in the Colonies, 67; the Act 
repealed, 71. 

Stamp Act Congress, meets in New York, 67. 

Statue of Liberty, reached by boat taken at the Aquar- 
ium, I14. 

Stock Exchange, on Broad Street, 117. 

Stuyvesant, Peter, an honest but high-handed governor, 
15f; forced to surrender the Dutch province to the 
English, 23; goes to Holland but returns to spend his 
days in New York, 24; the house built as the Governor’s 
residence, 26, 114; his farm on the Bouwerie Road, 29; 
his tomb in St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, 134. 

Sub-treasury Building, on the site of the old Federal 
Hall, 116, 117. 

Sutton Place, some of the old houses rescued from squalor, 
139. 

Swedish settlement, on the Delaware, 10; destroyed by 
the Dutch under Stuyvesant, 19. 


Taverns, flourish equally with the churches, ror, 102. 

Tea Tax, resisted by the Colonies, 72/. 

“Tea Water Pump,” source of only drinkable water in 
the city, 127. 

Tombs Prison, on the site of the old “Collect” or Fresh 
Water Pond, 127. 

Town Hall, or Stadt Huys, 11, 19; new City Hall built to 
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take its place, 46; the locality at the present day, 116. 

Townshend, King George’s minister of finance, suggests 
imposition of a tea tax on the Colonies, 72. 

Traffic tower, its help in Fifth Avenue, 178. 

Trinity Church, founded and its first church built, 42; 
given grant of land known as the Queen’s farm, 50; 
donates land for King’s College (now Columbia), 60; 
destroyed in the great fire of 1776, 96; the present 
church, its graveyard and monuments, 118. 

Tryon, Governor, lands in New York on same day as 
George Washington arrives as commander in chief of 
the continental army, 78; plans to murder George 
Washington but emissary, Thomas Hickey, is captured 
and hanged, 81. 

Turtle Bay, now a section of tenements, 138. 


Union League Club, a conservative institution, 175. 
Union Square, originally a potter’s field 135. 
University Club, a fine building, 180. 


Van Cortlandt, Stephanus, opposes rule of Leisler, 38, 39. 


Van Cortlandt Mansion, given to city by Colonial Dames, 
154. 

Van Dam, Rip, forced by Governor Cosby to give up 
part of his salary, 53. 

Van Rensselaer, Kilien, grabs huge estate on the Hudson, 9. 


Wall, the, stretched across the island, 25; its construc- 
tion, 28. 

Warren, Commodore Peter, one of the first to build in 
Greenwich Village, 141. 

Waldorf-Astoria, a “knock-out” in 1893, 171. 

Washington, George, his training in the French and 
Indian War fits him for the struggle for liberty, 62f; 
offers to raise a regiment and march to relief of Boston 
in tea controversy, 75; elected commander in chief 
of the continental army, 78; his reception in New 
York, 79; a military and administrative genius, 827; 
in New York at time of ratification there of the 
Declaration of Independence, 85; declines to receive 
letter from Lord Howe addressed without military title, 
86; masterly retreat when practically surrounded after 
Battle of Long Island, 88; at-Battle of Harlem Heights, 
93; at Battle of White Plains, 97; crosses into New Jersey, 
98,99; enters New York as it is evacuated by the British, 
105; at Fraunces’ Tavern says farewell to his officers, 
116; his pew still reserved in St. Paul’s, 122; his writ- 
ing table and chair used in First Congress now in City 
Hall, 126; occupies house in Greenwich Village, 141; his 
daily “Fourteen Mile Drive,” 147; his love for Mary 
Philipse, 156. 
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Washington Arch, erected to celebrate centenary of 
Washington’s inauguration, 161. 

Washington Square, originally a potter’s field, 135; be- 
comes the Washington Parade Ground, 158. 

Washington Statue, at entrance of Sub-treasury Building, 
117; and in Union Square, 136. 

Water supply of city, “tea water pump,” 127; Croton 
reservoir, 128, 175, 177. 

Wendell house on Fifth Avenue, 174. 

White, Stanford, designer of Washington Arch, 161; 
designer of Madison Square Garden, 167. 

White Plains, the Battle of, 97. 
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Whitehall, governor’s mansion built by Peter Stuyve- 
sant, 26, I14. 

Willett, Marinus, gives the alarm when royal troops at- 
tempt to embark for Boston, 77; tablet now marks 
the spot, 118. 

Woolworth Building, and the view from its tower, 122. 


Yonkers, derivation of the name, 9. 


Zenger, Editor of the New York Weekly Journal, defeats 
Governor Cosby in famous libel case, 53. 
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